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THE  marriage  of  femes  IV.  and  of  Margaret, 
eldest  daughteY  of  Henry  VII.  was  productive 
at  first  of  a  temporary  alliance,  and  at  the  distance  D^Tat, 
of  a  century,  of  a  permanent  union  between  Scot- 
land and  England.    After  the  first  generation,  the 
issue  of  Henry  had  terminated. in  females,  and  on 
the  death  of  Elizabeth  his  grandchild,  the  blood 
of  the  Tudors  existed,  almost  exclusively,  in  th* 
veins  of  the  Stuarts.    James  VI.  of  the  Stuarts* 
and  the  third  in  descent  from  Margaret  and, 
Vol.  III.  B 
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book  James  IV,  had  been  placed  while  an  infant  on  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  which  his  unhappy  mother 
was  forced  to  resign ;  but  he  had  attained  to  a 
mature  age,  at  the  period  of  his  succession  to  the 
English  crown.  The  design  of  this  History  is,  to 
describe  the  domestic  transactions  of  Scotland,  and 
the  relative  events  with  which  they  were  occa- 
sionally connected  in  England,  from  the  union  of 
tWtwo  crowns  under  James  VI.  to  the  union  of 
the  kingdoms  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
and  *cc«-      it  is  seldom  that  the  accession  of  a  foreigner  is 

t ion  of  .      -  • 

Junes  tranquil,,  and  Jame?  was  peculiarly  obnoxious 
%  from  his  birth-place,  to  the  antipathy  of  a  people, 
among  whom  his  mother  had  suffered  an  ignomi- 
nious death.  /But  his  accession  was  promoted  by 
the  expectations  of  every  religious,  and  by  the  in- 
terests of  almost  every  political  party  in  England. 
1603.  The  puritans,  who  had  experienced  his  friendly 
intercession  with  Elizabeth,  anticipated  a  reforma- 
tion in  the  church,  if  not  the  downfal  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  hierarchy,  from  a  prince  whose  pro- 
fessed religion  was  congenial  vith  their  own.1  The 
established  clergy  had  examined  his  character  with 
more  anxious  attention ;  and  discovered,  both  in 
his  conduct  and  in  his  controversial  discourses,  a 
strong  predilection  for  the  episcopal  order.2  The 
catholics,  then  a  numerous  and  powerful  party, 
expected  greater  indulgence  in  their  religion ;  and  ' 
entertained  a  persuasion,  that  its  doctrines  and  its 
votaries  were  secretly  not  indifferent  to  a  monarch, 

1  Fuller,  22*.  *  Calderwood,  2*6. 
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the  pretensions  of  whose  family  they  had  first  book 
supported,  and  whose  mother,  they  regarded  as  a  <— Jw 
martyr  to  their  cause.  But  his  peaceful  and  un- 
disturbed accession  must  be  .ascribed  to  the  ab- 
sence of  every  competitor,  by  whom  his  title  could 
be  contested,  or  the  affections  of  the  nation  be  pre- 
ocdipied  or  divided.  Hereditary  right  was  se- 
curely established,  by  an  uninterrupted  succession 
of  five  reigns.  The  formidable  power  of  the  an- 
cient nobility  had  been  crushed  bytheTudors; 
and  their  aspifing  ambition  had  departed  with 
their  power*  Elizabeth  had  acquired  an  ascen- 
dancy, almost  absolute,  in  Scottish  aflairs,  and  her 
statesmen  were  reduced,  by  her  death,  to  the  sin- 
gular alternative  either  of  receiving  James  as  their 
sovereign,  or  of  relinquishing  their  ascendancy 
over  a  country  long  subservient  and  devoted  to 
their  councils.  The  danger  of  a  disputed  succes- 
sion was  justly  apprehended ;  nor  did  it  escape 
the  sagacious  observation  of  Cecil,  that  the  sub- 
mission of  England  to  a  Scottish  monarch  would  . 
be  recompensed  by  the  ultimate  acquisition  of  his 
kingdom.  During  the  last  years  of  Elizabeth, 
her  courtiers  and  statesmen  were  seduced  by  the' 
intrigues,  and  devoted  secretly  to  the  interest  of 
her  successor ;  and  if  a  few  *  were  averse  from 
the  Scottish  line,  or  desirous  to  receive  it  under 
certain  limitations,  their  share  in  the  recent  de- 
struction of  Essex  had  rendered  them  unpopular, 
and  therefore  weak, 

3  Cobfcam,  Raleigh,  Fortescue. 
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From  these  circumstances,  more  than  frotn  Eli- 
zabeth's nomination,  the  throne  was  already  se- 
cured to  James:  but  the  privy  council,  before  they 

En^und!  ventured  to  proclaim  her  successor,  affected  to 
consider  her  last  declaration  as  a  bequest  of  the 
crown.    While  they  continued  to  deliberate,  Sir 

March  24.  Robert  Carey  escaped  from  the  palace,  and  by 
means  of  previous  relays  of  horses,  arrived  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  third  day.  The  king  had  al- 
ready retired  to  rest ;  but  the  messenger  was  ad- 
mitted immediately  to  the  bed-chamber,  and  sa* 
luting  James,  on  his  knees,  as  king  of  England,  an- 
nounced the  glad  intelligence  of  Elizabeth's  death* 
As  her  sickness  and  danger  were  previously  known, 
tjie  intelligence  was  neither  unexpected,  nor  re- 
ceived with  any  intemperate  expressions  of  joy. 
But  the  king  was  not  as  yet  assured  of  his  own 
succession.  After  an  anxious  interval  of  three 
days,  his  apprehensions  were  relieved  by  the  arri- 
val of  Sir  Charles  Percy,  and  of  Somerset,  the  earlof 
Worcester's  son,  dispatched  by  the  privy  council  to 
notify  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  proclamation 
of  her  successor;  and  to  assure  him  that  all  ranks 
acquiesced  in  his  title,  and  languished  for  his  pre- 
sence.* His  accession  was  immediately  proclaimed 
in  Scotland.  The  people  were  admonished,  that 
as  the  English  were  obedient  subjects  of  the  same 
monarch,  all  national  animosities  must  henceforth 
cease-:  but  the  predatory  habits  of  the  borderers 

4  Johnston?,  Hist.  p.  ,360.     Spottiswood,    Hist.  p.  473. 
Carey,  earl  of  Monmouth's  Memoires. 
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revived ;  and  some  slight  incursions,  memorable    book 
as  the  last  that  were  made  into  England,  were 
afterwards  severely  repressed  and  punished.* 

Preparations  for  his  departure  were  also  made ;  Hiidepar- 

*-  9  *  #  ture  from 

and  when  reminded  on  Sunday,  by  an  officious  Scotland, 
preacher,  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  that  his  ac- 
cession was  exclusively'tne  work  of  God,  he  arose, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  and  addressed  the 
people  in  a  long  harangue ;  recapitulated  the  nu- 
merous proofs  of  his  affection  in  the  transactions  of 
his  jreign ;  professed  that  his  power  wa^only  en- 
larged in  order  to  promote  their  welfare,  and  pro- 
mised to  revisit  the  country  every  third  year,  that 
his  subjects  might  pour  their  complaints  into  his 
paternal  bosom.  His  expressions  respecting  the 
church  were  obscure  and  guarded ;  but  when  he 
intimated  his  approaching  departure,  the  people, 
presaging  the  loss  of  their  ancient  sovereigns, 
burst  into  loud  lamentations  and  tears.  The  de- 
parture of  his  queent  was  delayed  some  weeks : 
the  administration  was  committed  to  the  privy 
council  and  the  officers  of  state ;  to  the  earl  of 
•  Montrose  the  chancellor,  to  Sir  George  Hume  trea- 
surer, to  lord  Balmerino  the  secretary ;  and  hb 
children,  Henry,  Charles,  and  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth, were  distributed  among  different  noble  faml* 
lies.  His  journey  commenced  on  Tuesday  the  fifth  April  5* 
of  April.  On  the  second  day,  with  a  train  select- 
ed from  the  principal  nobility,  he  was  received  by 
the  English  garrison  into  Berwick  j  the  fortifica- 
5  Spottiswood,  p.  476.     Stowe's  Qhron.  SI 9. 
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tions  of  which,  after  an  interval  of  an  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  were  again  surveyed  with  ad- 
160$'  miration  by  the  Scots.6 
state  of  James,  established  now  on  the  throne  of  Britain, 
domkinfi  had  reached  the  summit  of  his  fortune'and  am* 
bition;  and,  by  a  singular  felicity,  he  whose  birth 
was  disastrous  to  his  parents,  whose  infant  reign 
was  calamitous  to  his  subjects,  and  whose  person 
was  the  alternate  prize  of  contending  factions, 
had  attained,  without  the  aid  of  distinguished 
merit,  and  almost  without  an  effort,  to  the  undis- 
turbed  possession  of  three  kingdoms.  Whatever 
he  had  meditated  for  the  improvement,  or  concert- 
ed for  the  better  regulation  of  his  paternal  domi- 
nions, remained  now  to  be  executed;  and  cer- 
tainly the  situation  of  Scotland  afforded  ample 
4  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  political  wisdom.  The 
country,  agitated  during  his  minority  with  civil 
dissensions,  and  often  ravaged  by  internal  war,  re- 
mained, on  the  return  of  tranquillity,  exhausted 
and  detiilitatedj  without  industry,  and  destitute  of 
resources  to  proseaj.te  schemes  of  remote  aggran- 
dizement. Its  trade  was  limited  to  a  few  towns, 
and  consisted  of  wool,  hides,  and  the  more  preca- 
'  rious  produce  of  its  mines  and  fisheries,  exported 
in  small  barks  of  little  value,  and  exchanged  for 
whatever  articles  of  utility  or  luxury  were  requi- 
site for  the  supply  of  its  domestic  consumption. 
Wherever  the  rude  products  constitute  the  staple 
commodities  of  a  country,  large  or  important  ma- 

6  Johnst.  Hist.  361-2,     Spbttisw.  476.    Calderw.  472. 
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mifactures  are  not  to  be  expected :  those  of  Scot- 
land were  confined  to  a  few  of  the  coarsest  na- 
ture, without  which  the  poorest  nations  are  un- 
able to  subsist7.  The  state  of  agriculture  was  lan- 
guid and  stationary,  obstructed,  even  in  the  south- 
ern provinces,  by  the  oppressions  of  the  landlord, 
the  dependence  of  the  farmer,  and  by  the  poverty 
of  both  j  h*t  its  condition  was  still  worse  in  the 
porthern  counties,  where  the  peasant  extracted  a 
scanty  pittance  from  a  soil  exhausted  by  constant 
tillage.  The  nobility  disdained,  or  obeyed  with 
reluctance,  the  decisions  of  justice.  They  conti- 
nued to  prosecute  their  deadly  feuds  ;  to  abet  the 
njost  desperate  crimes  of  their  retainers;  and, 
under  their  numerous  hereditary  jurisdictions,  to 
extend  their  oppressions,  their  power,  and  depen- 
dencies beyond  the  circle  of  their  respective  vas- 
sals. Their  feuds  were  inveterate ;  and  their  re- 
venge was  frequently  dishonest  and  insidious. 
The  sanguinary  troubles  of  a  female  reign,  and  a 
long  minority,  had  perverted  or  extinguished 
their  sense  of  morals,  and  had  discovered,  during 
a  religious  age,  that  no  religion  can  compensate 
the  absence  or  the  relaxations  6f  justice. 

A  distracted  country,  the  poverty  of  which 
presented  to  industry  no  adequate  reward,  or  even 
Occupation,  had  already  been  deserted  by  manyof 
the  natives,  who,  penetrating  ijito  the  remotest 
tegions,  acquired,  or  perhaps  revived  among  fo- 

*?  jCraig  de  Unione  Tractatus,  p.  237—44 ;  MS*  in  the  Ad- 
vocate's Library* 
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book  reigners,  the  national  appellation  of  a  vagrant  race. 
Their  numbers  multiplied  rapidly  in  Poland,  whose 
,  plains  they  traversed  in  large  caravans ;  whose  in- 
ternal trade  they  divided  with  the  Jews ;  and  by 
the  luxury  of  whose  nobles  they  were  perpetually- 
returning  enriched  from  the  continent8.  But  a 
large  portion  of  Scodand  retained  the  primitive 
ferocity  of  its  savage  state.  The  Isles  are  repre* 
sented  as  utterly  barbarous ;  the  Highlands  as  bar- 
barous, yet  not  insusceptible  of  a  slight  civiliza- 
tion. The  former,  an  occasional  asylum  for  pirates, 
Scarcely  acknowledged  a  nominal  subjection  to  the 
Scottish  crown ;  and  the  clans  of  the  latter  ex- 
hausted their  rude  valpur  in  mutual  slaughter,  or 
infested  the  adjacent  lowlands  with  slight  depre- 
dations. From  a  constant  warfare,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Borders  were  equally  barbarous,  and  from 
their  vicinity,  far  more  formidable  to  government* 
From  their  strength  and  turbulence,  James  had 
early  presaged  that  his  successor,  unless  possessed 
of  the  whole  of  Britain*  would  soon  be  bereft  of 
its  nprthern  extremity,  and  of  his  own  anointed 
head ;  a  prediction  destined  to  be  strangely  veri- 
fied, by  the  acquisition  of  that  kingdom  of  whici* 
he  was  so  desirous  ?. 

8  Bacon's  Works,  vol.  ii.'  p.  175;  from  which  it  appears 
that  they  were  numerous  in  Poland  before  the  accession* 
Carte  (Hist.  vol.  ilk  p.  770)  asserts,  that  from  the  accession 
till  the  death  of  Charles  I.  200,000  families  had  emigrated  to* 
X-ivonia!  as  if  the  population  of  the  country  could  have  sup- 
plied ah  annual  emigration  of  4000  families,  or  20,000  nersonj, 

9  Kipg  James'  Works,  159« 
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The  situation  of  Scotland  had  been  ineffectually   book 
regretted,  andt  the  redress,  or  the  alleviation  of  i— J^j 
its  miseries,  was  reserved  by  James  for  the  pleni-unionpm. 
tude  of  his  power,  and  the  harmony  promised  by  poied" 
the  union  of  the  crowns.    His  recent  elevation 
exempted  him  from  the  factious  control  of  the 
nobles :  his  revenues  were  sufficient,  by  a  judi- 
cious application,  to  invigorate  the  industry,  and 
his  power  to  repress  the  disorders  of  Scotland* 
But  he  proposed  to  the  Scots/as  preliminary  to 
every  national  improvement,  and  to  the  English, 
as  necessary  to  consolidate  a  divided  empire,  that 
the  two  kingdoms  should  accede  to  an  incorpo- 
rating union,  and  to  an  equal  communication  of 
their  respective  rights10.    The  measure  was  first 
recommended  to  the  English  parliament,  and  in  a 
conference  between  both  houses,  EUesmere,  the 
chancellor,  procured  with  difficulty  the  nomina* 
tion  of  forty-four  commissioners  to  treat  with  the 
Scots. 

When  the  Scottish  parliament  assembled  at  ap«** 
Perth,  the  nobility,  on  the  first  proposition  of  an  juiy  u. 
union,  were  alarmed  for  their  privileges,  or  appre- 
hensive of  their  future  subjection  to  England. 
Frequent  consultations  were  privately  held,  and, 
at  last,  when  they  were  admonished  by  the  king, 
that  their  prompt  obedience  alone  could  avert  his 
displeasure,  their  haste  to  exculpate  themselves 
t>y  the  appointment  of  commissioners,  announced 
that  they  were  no  longer  equal  to  a  contest  with 
!°  King  James*  Works,  448* 
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book  their  sovereign,  even  when  absent l1.  Thirty-six 
commissioners  were  chosen  to  co-operate  with 
those  of  England,  in  concerting  the  union  j  but 
the  independency  of  the  Scottish  monarchy  was 
to  be  preserved  entire,  and  any  alteration  of  its  t 
fundamental  laws  and  constitution  was  prohibited* 
The  parliament  was  secretly  averse  from  the  union, 
and  affected  to  consider  it  as  limited  to  the  re- 
moval of  such  statutes  and  local  usages  as  might 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  past  hostilities,  or  gene- 
rate future  animosity  between  the  two  kingdoms11. 

ivaty  of  The  commissioners  assembled  at  Westminster ; 
and  after  repeated  conferences,  productive  only  of 
minute  regulations,  their  progress  was  interrupted 
by  unforeseen  debates.  .  A  free  interchange  of 
rights,  a  common  legislature,  the  same  laws  against 
state  offences,  were  sufficient  of  themselves  tp 
complete  the  union.  But  the  commissioners  ad- 
hered invariably  to  their  national  prejudices.  The 
Scots  were  tenacious  of  their  independence,  ancj 
unwilling  to  descend  to  the  secure,  though  subor- 
dinate station  of  a  dependent  province  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire.  To  the  poverty  of  a  proud  aristo- 
cracy, commercial  privileges  were  not  objects 
sufficient  to  recompence  the  surrender  of  their  per- 
sonal importance,  or  of  their  share  in  the  legisla-  x 
ture ;-  and  expecting  every  benefit  from  the  acces- 
sion alone,  they  were  apprehensive  that  an  union: 

"  Johnst.  Hist.  388.     State  Papers,  MS.  in  the  Advocate's 
Library. 
12  Pari.  17  James  VI. 
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would  diminish  their  influence,  and  impair  their 
claims  on  the  munificence  of  their  sovereign.  The 
commons,  as  yet  insignificant,  and,  with  the  rest 
of  Europe,  open  to  their  adventurers,  were  insen- 
sible to  the  advantages  of  a  trade  with  England. 
The  temptation  of  a  colonial  trade  had  not  then 
an  existence ;  and  the  improvement  of  their  coun- 
try, from  the  admission  of  its  rude  produce  into 
the  English  markets,  was  understood  so  imperfect- 
ly, or  so  little  foreseen,  that  in  the  preliminary  ar- 
ticles, sheep  and  black  cattle,  together  with  wool, 
hides,  leather  and  yarn,  were  prohibited  or  re- 
served from  exportation,  for  the  internal  consump- 
tion of  the  respective  nations.  But  the  removal 
of  the  seat  of  government  to  England,  while  the 
absence  of  the  court  was  severely  felt  and  regret- 
ted in  the  metropolis,  affected  all  ranks  as  a  vio- 
lent and  a  dangerous  experiment,  of  which  the  de- 
triment was  certain  and  extensive,  and  the  bene- 
ficial consequences  precarious  and  remote1*. 

Nor  were  the  English  commissioners  less  influ-  obstacle* 
enced  by  national  prejudices.  Instructed  perhaps 
by  tHe  prodigality  of  their  sovereign,  they  pro- 
posed an  uniformity  of  laws  as  the  basis  of  an 
union,  and  when  the  Scottish  commissioners  re- 
jected an  ignominious  servitude  to  the  laws  of 
England,  the  English  refused  to  communicate  on 
other  terms  their  rights  to  "aliens,  who  were  re- 
cently their  enemies,  and  still  their  rivals.    In  the 

*3  Spottis.  Hist.  481.    Journals  of  the  Commons,  vol.  i. 
p.  318.    Craig,  de  Vnione,  238—42.  MS. 
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next  century,  their  posterity  discovered,  what  ex- 
perience was  certainly  not  necessary  to  prove,  that 
if  the  relative  obligations  to  government  are  the 
same,  uniformity  of  religious  or  municipal  laws  is 
not  essential  to  an  incorporating  union.  To  obli- 
terate  those  laws  which  custom  and  positive  in- 
stitutions have  accumulated,  is  impracticable,  ex- 
cept in  a  conquered  country ;  and  to  substitute 
a  different  jurisprudence,  unknown  to  the  people, 
and  irreconcileable  perhaps  with  their  private 
rights,  would  be  productive  of  universal  confu- 
sion and  dismay  :  but  the  English  commissioners 
were  actuated  by  an  obvious  desire  to  reduce  a 
rival  state  to  subjection,  or  to  oppose  an  insur- 
mountable obstruction  to  an  union.  The  alterna- 
tive was  proposed,  as  a  rapid  influx  of  Scots  was 
apprehended,  from  a  measure  which  opened  the 
trade,  the  universities,  the  church,  and  the  most 
lucrative,  or  dignified  offices  of  government  in 
England,  to  the  industrious  ambition  of  a  favour- 
ed nation.  Antipathies  which  the  intercourse  of 
another  century  was  insufficient  to  eradicate,  were 
then  entire  and  vigorous;^  and  the  English,  en- 
gaged in  no  continental  wars,  and  ambitious  of 
no  foreign  alliances,  were  indifferent  to  the  addi- 
tional strength,  the  accession  of  territory,  arid 
above  all  to  the  internal  and  profound  security  to 
be  derived  from  an  union,  which  in  the  next  cen- 
tury, their  apprehension  of  a  separate  succession 
to  the  two  kingdoms  was  requisite  to  accomplish, 
J*  Craig,  de  Uniooe,  138,  MS, 
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On  the  interposition  of  James,  two  conciliatory  book 
propositions  were  adopted  :  i.  that  the  privileges  v_- v— * 
of  subjects  should  extend  in  each  kingdom  to  union  post* 
those  whose  birth  was  posterior  to  the  accession  j pon  * 
2.  that  the  present  inhabitants  should  be  received 
as  denizens,  capable  of  inheritance,  but  excluded, 
at  least  till  the  union  were  accomplished,  from  a 
voice  in  the  legislature,  from  a  share  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  and  from  any  office  under  the 
executive  department  of  government1*.  These 
propositions  were  reserved  for  ,the  consideration  of 
parliament,  but  an  interval  of  two  years  was  suf- 
fered to  elapse  before  the  question  of  an  union 
was  again  resumed.  In  the  English  parliament 
the  lords  were  disposed  to  co-operate  with  their 
sovereign  in  promoting  the  union  j  but  the  com- 
mons were  jealous  of  his  Scottish  favourites,  te- 
nacious of  their  privileges,  and  still  actuated  by 
national  antipathies.  Of  the  articles  prepared  by 
the  commissioners,  the  abolition  of  hostile  laws 
was  alone  adopted.  Commercial  intercourse,  and 
a  mutual  naturalization,  were  subjects  frequently 
agitated,  and  at  length  abandoned  in  despair. 
When  we  examine  the  debates  of  the  commons, 
as  their  motives  were  of  an  invidious  nature  which 
it  was  necessary  to  dissemble,  we  discover,  instead 
of  an  impartial  consideration  of  the  subject,  argu- 
ments derived  from  the  turbulent  disposition  of 
the  Scots,  whose  government,  from  its  extreme 

**  Winwood's  Memorials,  voL  ii.  p,  37,  38.  •  Craig,  de  Uni. 
one,  p,  65,  MS. 
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BOok  freedom,  was  irreconcileabk  with  that  of  Eng- 
land ;  or  from  the  refusal  of  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment to  relinquish  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
;realm.     Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  alone  seems  to 
'have  cctaprehended  the  nature,  or  importance  of 
ran  union,  maintained  in  vain,  that  no  uniformity 
Vas  requisite  in  laws  or  religion,  but  that  the 
"English  monarchy  would  become  truly  formidable, 
"  with  Scotland  united,  Ireland  reduced,  the  Low 
"  Countries  contra&ed,  and  the  navy  supported." 
James  represented  in  vain,  that  the  laws,  like  the 
language  of  Scotland,  were  congenial,  and  would 
assimilate  easily  with  those  of  England ;  that  the 
people  were  more  submissive  to  his  pen  than  to 
the  sword  of  his  progenitors,  and  that  their  par- 
liament, whose  form  was  far  from  popular,  deli- 
berated on  no  subjects  without  his  permission. 
The  commons  remained  inflexible.     Their  oppo- 
sition was  increased  by  the  refusal  of  the  lords  to 
abolish  purveyance,  and  their  speeches  intimated, 
in  a  classical  adage,  that  the  Scots  were  an  happy 
nation,  as  the  presence  of  a  court  was  oppressive 
to  the  country  within  which  it  was  held.16 

abandoned.  From  the  judges,  however,  a  declaration  of  some 
importance  was  obtained.  On  the  principle  that 
an  alien  is  born  in  allegiance  to  a  foreign  prince, 
the  fostnati,  born  since  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  as 
their  allegiance  was  indiscriminately  due  to  James, 

16  Procul  a  nummcf  procul  afu/m'me.  Journals  of  the  Com- 
mons, vol.  i.  335.  vii.  67-  Bacon's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 
James*  Works,  1 19—22.    Craig,  de  Unione,  84,  MS. 
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were  declared  #to  be  freely  naturalized  *in  'either   book 
Idn'gdom.17    The  antenati,  whose  birth  preceded  Cr£-J 
the  accession,  remained  in  their  original  situation     m*' 
'of  aliens.   The  union,  a  premature,  and  therefbre 
an  impolitic  attempt,  terminated  thus  in  a  federal 
alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms,  tacitly  estab- 
lished, by  a  voluntary  submission  to  the  same  mo- 
narch, and  a  mutual  SujSpr&sion  of  all  hostility.18 

To  obliterate  the  animosities,  and  to  incorporate  Ecdwiasti. 
the  inhabitants  of  kingdoms,  formerly  hostile  and  mity  pro- 
still  discordant,  were  magnificent  objects,  of  which  pQS 
'we  may  truly  affirm,  that  the  reciprocal  advan- 
tages were  too  remote  to  be  descried  by  James, 
or  to  :be  pursued  with  much  solicitude  by  his  mi- 
nisters. That  turbulent  liberty  which  had  raised 
him  prematurely  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  had  re- 
peatedly circumscribed  his  power,  and  controlled 
his  prerogative.  The  moire  civilized  3tate  of  the 
English  nation,  their  obedience  to  the  laws,  and 
implicit  acquiescence  in  the  government  of  Eliza- 
beth, had  attracted  his  early  notice,  and  inspired 
a  vague  desire  to  inculcate,  on  his  accession,  the 
imitation  of  their  manners,  in  ordeF  to  transfuse 
a  portion  of  their  submissive  spirit  into  the  un- 
tractable  Scots1*.  It  was  from  a  different  and  secret 

'?  Tip  postnati  were  naturalized,  not  because  they  were  sub- 
jects of  the  king,  as  king  of  England,  but  generally,  because 
they  were  subjects  of  the  king.  See  this  argument  in  Bacon's 
case  of  Calvin,  vol.  ii.  p.  514.    Lords  Journals,  vol.  ii.  p.  476. 

18  Spottisw.  505.  Pari,  19  James  VI.  unprinted  a&s. 
1    *9  James*  Works,  p.  188.    "  It  was  not  his  desire,"  he  ob- 
served on  another  occasion,  "  to  deprive  England  of  its  laws, 
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book  motive,  that  his  crude  and  imperfeft  conception! 
of  an  union  were  improved  and  accelerated  by  hid 
English  ministers.  His  offspring  was  neither  mi* 
merous  nor  heakhy  ;  and  as  the  crown  of  Scot* 
land  devolved,  on  the  failure  of  his  children,  to  the 
marquis  of  Hamilton,  the  eventual  separation  and 
loss  of  ths^t  kingdom  were  to  be  prevented  by  an. 
immediate  incorporation  with  England-  That  his 
motive  was  the  increase  and  stability  of  the  regal 
power,  is  attested  by  his  avowed  hostility  to  the 
Scottish  church*  A  religious  was  superadded  to 
a  civil  union,  and  under  the  pretext  of  a  laudable 
conformity,  episcopal  government  was  again  intro- 
duced. The  Consequences  were  so  memorable  in 
the  succeeding  reigns,  that  it  is  neceHary  to  ex- 
plain, and  to  deduce  from  their  origin,  the  form 
and  the  spirit  of  presbyterian  discipline,  long  re- 
garded as  obnoxious  to  monarchy,  hateful  and 
ultimately  disastrous  to  the  Stuarts. 

but  to  lay  Scotland  subject  to  the  same  laws : — he  did  desire 
that  they  should  be  subjected  both  to  one  rule  and  to  one 
law."  Journals  of  the  Commons,  vol.  i.  314.  "  I  mean  of 
such  a  general  union  of  laws  as  may  reduce  the  whole  island, 
that  as  they  live  already  under  one  monarch,  so  they  may  be 
governed  by  one  law."  James'  Works,  512.  His  intention 
evidently  was  to  introduce  the  English  law  into  Scotland  y 
and  although  suggested  by  Bacon,  I  doubt  if  his  ideas  ex<* 
tended  beyond  that  object,  to  an  union  of  legislatures,  of 
which  no  trace  is  contained  in  his  works.  Craig,  who  wrote 
under  his  directions,  considered  it  as  essential" to  an  equal 
union,  that  each  nation  should  retain  its  own  parliament*  De 
Unione,  p.  257,  MS. 


of  Scotland;  it 

The  forms  of  ecclesiastical  government  have    book 
been  modelled,  in  general,  after  the  civil  establish-  w^ 
ments  ,on  which  they  were  constructed.    Thus, 
the  gradations  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  and  dignity  Retnwpec- 
coincided  originally  with  the  provincial  magistra-  of  r^Stf- 
cies  of  the  Roman  Empire.  After  the  reformation,  la*- 
they  were  retained  in  Germany  and  in  the  king- 
doms of  the  North,  as  congenial  to  monarchy,  btft 
rejected  in  Switzerland  and  Holland,  as  a  domina- 
tion neither  consonant  to  the  humble  and  frater- 
nal parity  of  the  primitive  christians,  nor  compa- 
tible with  the  spirit  of  a  republican  government18. 
Pre-eminence  of  sacef dotal  rank  was  abolished; 
the  church  was  established  on  the  equality,  not  on 
the  regular  subordination  of  its  pastors ;  and  when 
transplanted  from  Geneva  to  Scotland,  the  insti- 
tution was  productive  of  a  singular  alliance  be-  An.  ugo.' 
tween  a  republican  church  and  a  monarchical  state. 
But  the  equality  in  the  Scottish  church  was  at  first 
imperfect.    On  the  death  of  the  queen  regent, 
when  the  reformation  had  acquired  a  permanent 
and  legal  establishment,  ten  or  twelve  superinten- 
dents were  proposed  by  Knox,  to  inspect  the  de- 
serted sees  of  the  bishops,  to  repeople  the  churches 
with  suitable  pastors,  or  by  their  own  labours  to 
propagate  the  gospel  in  every  corner  of  the  vine- 
yard of  Christ.    This  institution,  so  fruitful  af- 
terwards as  a  polemical  topic,  has  been  assumed 
as  a  proof  that  the  Scottish  church  was  founded 
at  first  on  a  moderate  imparity,  and  regulated  by 
11  See  Robertson's  Hist,  of  Scotland,  p.  1*8. 
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book  the  authority  of  an  infant  hierarchy1?.  But  the 
superintendents,  whose  jurisdiction  was  limited  to 
spiritual  admonition,  were  themselves  amenable  to 
their  provincial  clergy ;  and  their  office  was  ex- 
pressly a  temporary  expedient,  created  to  remedy 
.or  supply  the  scarcity  of  established  clergy20.  They 
were  selected  from  the  clergy  by  a  popular  elec- 
tion, and  were  rewarded  with  a  small  additional 
stipend  $  but  half  their  number,  from  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  that  small  addition,  remained  incom- 
plete21. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  church  above 
twehty  years ;  superintended  by  responsible  over* 
seers,  and  regulated  by  synodical  and  general  as- 
semblies- The  popish  bishops  were  permitted  to 
retain  their  temporal  dignities,  and  a  proportion 
of  their  revenues ;  and  a  few  converts  might  as- 
pire to  the  superintendence  of  their  former  dio- 

*9  Guthrie's  Mem.  p.  1.  ' 
♦  *>  «  Because  we  have  appointed  a  larger  stipend  to  thenv 
that  shall  be  superintendents,  we  have  thought  good  to  sig- 
nify such  reasons  as  moved  us  to  make  a  difference  at  tbk 
time*  We  have  thought  it  most  expedient  at  this  time,  vthat 
from  the  godly  and  learned  men  now  in  the  land,  ten  or 
twelve  be  selected."  First  book  of  Discipline,  wherein  .the 
mode  of  election,  and  the  office  and  powers  of  superintendents 
♦are  prescribed  and  explained. 

zr  Their  numbers  never  exceeded  five ;  namely,  Spotiis- 
wood  the  archbishop's  father,  Winram,  Willock,  Erskine  of 
Dun,  and  Creswell,  superintendents  of  Lothian,  Fife,  Glas- 
gow, Angus,  Argyle  and  the  Isles.  Their  districts  corre- 
sponded nearly,  but  not  Exactly,  with  the  former  bishopricks. 
— -Calderwood's  Hist,  p*  27« 


teses;  TBcfr  spoils,  however,  were  engrosse  by 
the  noblest  Morton*  the  regent,  on  obtaining  a 
grant  of  th*  revenue*  of  St.  Andrews,  bestowed  1W4- 
the  see  oh  a  needy  dependent,  to  whtim  he  afford- 
ed  a  slender  stipend $  atid  the  same  expedient  was 
adopted  whenever  ah  episcopal  benefice  became 
Vacant*  An  assembly  of  the  chUtch^  intimidated  An.i57s. 
or  dependent  on  the  regent's  protection,  was  sa- 
tisfied with  protesting  that  the  measure  should 
subsist  only  during  the  king's  minority^  tiS  a 
purer  constitution  might  be  expected  from  parlia- 
ment. Without  revenues  and  without  authority, 
those  titular  bishops  could  neither  escape  con- 
tempt, nor  resist  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national 
church.  Their  visatorial  powers  were  circum- 
scribed or  suspended ;  their  office  was  declared  in- 
consistent with  the  gospel,  and  their  name  an  ap* 
pellation  equivalent  to  pastor,  and  applicable  to 
every  presbyterian  minister2*. 

The  hostilities  waged  against  prelacy,  subsisted  Form 
with  little  interruption,  till  the  murder  of  the 
bonny  earl  of  Murray ;  which,  as  it  was  perpetrated 
by  Huntley,  and  ascribed  to  the  king's  jealousy, 
or  to  Maitland  the  chancellor's  instigation,  ren- 
dered the  court  unpopular,  and  the  church  trium* 
phant.  Its  discipline  and  its  liberties  were  then 
recognized,  and  confirmed  by  parliament^.  Its  An.  vm. 
radical  jurisdiction  was  lodged  in  the  sessions,  or 

"  Spottisw.  26a     Calderwogd,  85,  &.€*.  81*     Second 
Book  of  Discipline.  ' . 

**  Pari.  12  James  VL  chap.  I 
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-book   parochial  assemblies,  in  which  the  minister  pre- 

v  %*-***>  sWed  over  lay-elders,  selected  to  consult  the  spiri- 

W*4'    tual  interests  of  the  congregation,  and  to  inspect 

the  religious  deportment  of  its  members.    From 

the  influence  of  this  censorial!  institution,  In  each 

parish,  a  strict  and  general  conformity  tf  as  cstab- 

. ,-  _  •  .  fished  in  Scotland }  the .  zeal  for  presbytery  was' 
preserved  alive ;  and  the  most  important  revolu* 
m  tions  were  effected  among  the  p6opka*.  Churches, 
united,  from  their  vicinity  into  the  same  clasth% 
furnished  a  presbytery  of  ministers  and  lay-elders, 
who  possessed  a  superior  though  derivative  juris- 
diction, and  in  the  superintendence  of  the  district, 
in  the  determination  of  censures  and  appeals,  in 
the  admission,  the  suspension,  and  the  deprivation 
of  pastorf ,  exercised  every  episcopal  function.  The 
presbyteries .  were  subordinate  to  provincial  sy- 
nods, similarly  constituted;  but  the  supreme  ju- 
risdiction resided  in  the  gefteral  assembly  of  the 
church  j  a  national  convocation  of  the  clergy  and 
the  laity,  deputed  from  presbyteries,  universities, 
and  towns.  A  right  tto  annual,  and,  on  important 
emergencies,  •  to  occasional  assemblies  was  con- 
firmed to  the  church ;  and  the  presbyterian  frame 
of  government  exhibited,  in  a  connected  gradation 
of  elective  judicatures,  the  ideal  model  of  a  per- 
fect republic.  The  professional  spirit  which  the 
frequent  intercourse  of  the  clergy  generates,  that 
spirit  which  prosecutes  the  exclusive  aggrandize- 
ment of  a  peculiar  6rder,  was  tempered  by  a  ju- 

«♦  Baxter's  Life,  Part  in.  p.  $7. 
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cficious  intermixture  of  the  laity.    The  indepefi-   book 
dence  of  the  clergy  wa$  secured  by  moderate  and  wyw 
equal  provisions ;  and  its  extreme  frugality  should     16<H* 
still  recommend  the  constitution  of  the  church,  as 
the  cheapest  establishment,  if  not  the  most  eco- 
nomical dispensation  of  the  gospel.  But  the  clergy 
were  dignified,  not  degraded,  by  an  honourable 
poverty  remote  from  indigence.    Satisfied  with 
their  humble  mediocrity,  they  renewed  the  in- 
structive examples  of  ancient  sages ;  and,  in  a  re- 
fined and  luxurious  age,  amidst  the  pursuits  of  a 
commercial  people,  their  lives  might  inculcate  this 
salutary  lesson,  that  happiness  resides  in  a  con* 
tented  mind,  and  acknowledges  no  dependence 
on  wealth  ancj  splendor. 

The  experience  of  a  century  demonstrates,  that  aud  spirit 
fhe  genius  of  presbytery  can  repose  in  peace  ijnder  byte^n*" 
the  tranquil  shade  of  a  limited  monarchy.  But 
its  spirit  and  it$  form  were  alike  distasteful,  and 
offensive  to  Japies.  The  reformation,  effected  in 
other  nations  by  the  conversion  pf  the  sovereign, 
was  accomplished  in  Scotland  by  the  swprd  of  the 
congregation,  ip  opposition  to  the  authority  and 
arms  of  the  crown.  Opposition  to  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate ieads  mankind  to  investigate  the  popular 
foundations  of  government.  The  resistance  of 
the  congregation  was  justified  by  numerous  ex- 
amples from  Scripture:  but  the  degradation  of 
the  unhappy  Mary  was  vindicated  by  the  classical 
pen  of  Buchanan,  the  first  modern  who  estab- 
lished the  authority  of  the  sovereign  on  the  con- 

c3 
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book   sent  of  the  people;  and  asserted  their  natural,  in^ 
v--^v^/a  alienable  right  to  resist  oppression,  and  to  chastise 
1M4.    ^  oppressor.    His  doctrines  struck  a  vigorous; 
root  in  the  nation ;  and  their  branches,  watered 
by  the  benedictions,  were  trained  and  cherished  by 
the  care  of  the  church2*.    But  the  principles  of 
Buchanan  made   po  durable  impression  on  his 
pupil,  whose  mind,  accessible  and  prone  to  the 
adulation  of  his  courtiers,  was  corrupted  with  an 
z  early  passion  for  arbitrary  power.    As  a  scholar 

and  a  theologist,  it  was  inqimbqnt  on  James  tq 
maintain  his  despotical  tenets  in  controversy j  and 
we  may  affirm,  {hat  the  divine,  indefeasible  right 
of  the  Stewarts,  originated  equally  frpm  a  desire; 
to  establish  his  supremacy  over  the  church,  and 
to  impose  an  arbitrary  power  on  the  pation.  His 
supremacy  had  ever  been  disclaimed  in  the  church, 
whose  independence  was  protected  by  the  exclu- 
sive allegiance  due  to  Jesus,  its  spiritual  king.  But 
a  new  doctfine  was  advanced  by  James;  that  mo- 
narchs  ■  were  placed  on  the  temporal  thrpne  of 
God,  as  vicegerents  of  heaven  and  grids  on  earth, 
?nd  that  they  were  not  responsible,  eyen  fpr  their 

*s  Buchanan,  de  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos. — In 'the  general 
assembly  the  right  of  resistance  was  debated  publicly  as'an 
abstract  question  between  Knox  and  Secretary  Lethington. 
Knox's  Hist.  315-  The  university  of  St.  Andrews  intermixeci 
with  its  course  of  theology,  political  discussions  on  the  pre- 
ference of  elective,  or  hereditary  monarchies ;  the  extent  or 
nature  of  the  royal  prerogative ;  and  the  right  of  parliament 
to  censure  the  misconduct,  or  to  revoke  the  delegated  powers 
of  the  sovereign.    Spottisw.  447., 
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crimes,  to  a  people  subjected  by  divine  appoint-   book 
ment  to  their  spiritual  authority  and  their  tem- 
poral power26. 

A  church  independent,  or  professing  itsdf  inde-  hostile  to 
pendent  of  the  civil  power,  and  whose  legal  'estab- 
lishment was  acquired  from  resistance^  could  nei- 
ther acknowledge  the  divine  right  which  the  mo- 
narch arrogated,  nor  inculcate  that  implicit  sub- 
mission which  he  exacted  from  the  people.  As 
its  spirit  counteracted  these  debasing  doctrines,  its 
democratical  polity  incurred  the  aversion  of  James; 
an  incurable  aversion,  embittered  by  the  frequent 
opposition  of  the  clergy,  by  their  ascendency  over 
the  people,  jtnd  by  {heir  censures,  dire&ed,  often 
with  truth  and  always  with  asperity,  againft  the 
vices  of  the  court  or  the  conduct  of  the  sovereign ; 
against  his  lenity  to  papists,  and  his  attachment  tq 
unworthy  pr  unpopular  favorites.  From  the  form, 
his  aversion  extended  to  thq  rites  of  the  church. 
The  simplicity  of  its  worship  was  rieither  aided  by 
the  ornamental,  nor  adulterated  by  the  superstir 
tious  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
crosier  and  the  initre  were  inconsistent  with  the 

26  In  the  true  law  of  free  monarchies,  published  in  1598, 
James  maintains  that  Samuel  or  God  gave  a  king  to  the  Jews  \ 
a  pattern  for  all  christian  monarchies,  whose  established  suc- 
cession it  is  impious  to  invert,  f "For  die  poorest  schoolmaster 
cannot  be  displaced  by  his  schplars,  much  less  the  great 
schoolmaster  of  the  Jand  by  his  subjects."  He  admits  that 
tyrants  should  not  escape  unpunished ;  but  is  satisfied  with  re*y 
mitting  them  to  the  scourge  of  God?  "  the  sorest  and  sharpest 
schoolmaster  that  can  be  devised." 

c4, 
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book   professed  equality  of  presbyters :  the  cope,  the  stfr~ 
xjj^j  plice,  and  the  stated  observance  of  fasts  and  fes* 
i6o*.    tivals,  were  rejected  as  the  badges  or  memorials 
of  an  idolatrous  religion.    The  ministers  were  sel- 
dom decorated,  even  in  the  pulpit,  with  robes* 
Their  prayers  were  the  extemporary  effusions  of 
the  spirit $  their  sermons  were  premeditated  rather 
than  pre-composed  j  and  the  intervals  were  filled 
with  a  rude  psalmody,  more  acceptable,  as  we  may 
presume,  from  its  piety  than  from,  its  music    A 
worship  accommodated  solely  to  the  intellect,  and 
disclaiming  whatever  might  gratify,  or  allure  the 
-senses,  was  not  more  remote  from  superstition 
than  it  was  congenial  with  enthusiasm.    The  vo- 
tary, whose  fervor  was  hot  arrested  by  any  exter- 
nal and  adventitious  objeds,  or  chilled  by  the  re- 
petition of  an  accustomed  formulary,  pursued  his 
unshackled  devotions  in  strains  of  rapture j  or, 
if  these  were  found  unattainable,  indulged  in  dark 
and  dismal  presages  of  future  misery.  As  our  sins 
are  infinite,  our  merit  nothings  as  perdition  is 
general,  and  redemption  the  portion  only  of  a 
chosen  few,  to  be  forfeited  daily,  a  fanatical  me- 
lancholy began  to  predominate,  and,  as  the  conta- 
gion descended  from  the  preacher  to  his  audience, 
an  habitual  gloom  overspread  the  nation.  At  first 
it  appeared  inoffensive  to  James.    But  the  austere 
fanaticism,  which  was  justly  contemptible,  soon 
became  odious:  simplicity  of  worship  was  brought 
into  disrepute,  in  the  estimation  of  James,  by  the 
English  ritual,  and  his  mind  Was  already  in  secret* 
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alienated  from  a  church,  which  he  regarded  as  Ir-   book  O 
reconcilable  to  absolute  power,  if  not  as  hostile  to  <^_* 
monarchy  itself.    Forgetful  of  repeated  promises,    16M- 
to  preserve  inviolate  the  liberties  and  forms  of  the 
Scottish  church,  he  had  long  meditated  how  to 
restore  the  hierarchy,  and  to  introduce  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England27. 

The  revival  of  the  hierarchy  had  been  indirectly  Revival* 
attempted  before  the  accession ;  but  the  clergy  prc 
descried  the  **  horns  of  the  mitre/'  which  they 
lopt  off  with  the  most  industrious  zeal28.  Juris* 
diction,  pre-eminence,  and  even  the  name  of 
bishop,  were  carefully  withheld  from  such  com- 
missioners of  the  church,  as  the  king  should  ap- 
point to  episcopal  benefices,  from  candidates  recom- 
mended by  the  assembly  to  represent  the  ecclesi- 
astical estate  in  parliament.  Their  benefices  neither 
extended  their  charge,  nor  enlarged  their  autho- 
rity: within  their  respective  congregations  they 
officiated  as  pastors ;  but  beyond  these  limits  their 
usurpations  were  severely  repressed  and  punished : 
their  instructions  were  dictated,  and  their  com- 
missions renewed  or  revoked  at  the  pleasure  of 
each  annual  assembly;  but  if  degraded  from 
the  ministry  by  a  sentence  of  their  presbytery* 
their  benefices  and  seats  in  parliament  were  for- 

*7  Calderwood,  268,  418,  73. 

*8  Pari.  18  James  VI.  "Busk,  (dress,)  busk,,  busk  him/' 
cried  an  indignant  clergyman,  "  as  bonyly  as  you  can,  bring 
him  in  as  fairly  as  you  will,  we  see  him  well  enough*  we  see 
the  horns  of  h%  mitre.*9    Calderwood,  415. 
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O  book   feited  ^.    In  consequence  of  those  jealous  precau- 
u^rmj  tions,  the  restitution  of  prelacy  was  retarded  for  a 
1S04#    time ;  but  the  accession  was  an  unpropitious  era 
v         to  the  Scottish  church,  and  its  gates  were  assailed 
with  accumulated  force. 
Assembly       The  independence  of  the  national  assembly,  a 
*>ea.       fortress  wherein  the  liberties  of  the  church  were 
reposited,  was  the  first  object  of  attack.    The  as- 
sembly was  prorogued  on  account  of  the  acces- 
sion, and  again  discontinued  in  the  succeeding 
year  till  the  union  should  be. adjusted.     Three 
zealots  protested,  that  no  detriment  should  re- 
sult from  this  measure  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ} 
and  their  apprehensions  were  diffused  through  the 
whole  church.    The  clergy  foresaw  that  assemblies 
would  soon  be  disused,  if  convoked  or  interrupted 
at  the  king's  discretion ;  and  on  a  third  proroga, 
i605;    tion  of  the  expefted  assembly,  a  few  ministers,  de- 
puted from  nine  presbyteries,  met  at  Aberdeen  on 
the  day  appointed  by  the  former  prorogation. 
Their  meeting  was  prohibited,  and  their  Separa- 
tion enjoined;  but  they  proceeded  to  assert  their 
right  by  tjie  choice  of  a  moderator.    In  the  ab- 
sence, or  on  the  refusal  of  the  king  -s  commissioner 
to  announce  an  assembly,  they  appointed  one  to 
be  held  in  that  year,  and  then  in  compliance  with 
a  requisition  from  the  privy  council,  immediately 
dissolved  3°.    It  is  difficult  tq  conceive  that  their 

**  Caldemood,  439.     Spottisw.  450.     Ross  and  Caithness, 
were  the  only  bishoprics  thus  bestowed-  n 

3°  Calderwood,  459,  82,  94, 
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disobedience  of  an  arbitrary  prorogation  could  book 
be  illegal ;  but  of  thirteen  who  hesitated  to  {&*  v— v-j 
claim  the  authority  of  their  late  assembly,  Welsh  %£Mm 
and  Dnry,  with  four  others,  were  sele&ed,  for  an 
f^emplary  punishment,  calculated  to  intimidate 
the  clergy  and  to  depress  the  church.  Their  as* 
sembly  was  pronounced  unlawful,  and  they  were 
condemned  for  a  contemptuous  and  seditious  dis- 
obedience to  the  royal  authority :  but  this  sen- 
tence was  merely  a  prelude  to  another  trial,  a 
second  condemnation,  and  a  severer  fate.  They 
had  declined,  in  respectful  terms,  the  jurisdiction 
Qf  the  priyy  council,  as  incompetent  to  pronounce 
sentence  pn  the  members  of  a  general  assembly, 
3  supreme  court,  the  legality  of  whose  proceed* 
kigs  could  be  determined  only  by  the  next  assem- 
bly, to  which  alone  they  were  responsible  for 
their  conduct.  By  a  verdift  extorted  from  a  re- 
luctant jury,  they  were  convicted  of  treason,  and 
after  a  rigorous  imprisonment,  which  they  en^ 
dured  with  fortitude,  their  sentence  was  commut- 
ed from  death  to  perpetual  exile.  They  retired  tor 
the  protestant  churches  in  France  and  Holland^ 
and  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  years,  Welsh,  in  the 
extremity  of  age  and  sickness,  was  recalled,  on  his 
earnest  solicitation,  to  London  :  but  on  his  refusal 
to  degrade  his  reputation,  and  the  m^rit  of  hi* 
sufferings,  by  subscribing  to  the  church  govern^  . 
ttient  then  established,  his  return  to  his  native 
country  was  inhumanly  prohibited.  The  other  • 
qainisters  who  refused  to  disavow  the  assembly, 
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book  were  banished  to  separate,  and  remote  districts  of 
U-y-o  the  west  and  north ;  and  while  the  clergy  were 
l*ki-  admonished,  not  to  pray  for  their  afflicted  bre- 
thren, the  people  were  forbidden  to  express  any 
approbation  of  the  northern  conventicle,  or  any 
displeasure  at  the  measures  of  the  privy  council* 
But  the  clergy  bewailed  in  prayer  the  tribulation 
of  their  brethren ;  and  in  their  sermons  boldly 
announced  the  impending  danger  and  ruin  of  the 
church ;  the  disuse  of  its  assemblies,  and  th^  loss 
of  its  discipline ;  the  approach  of  idolatrous  jrites, 
and  of  a  worship  more  ceremonious  thai*  sincere. 
The  apprehensions  of  the  people  were  confirmed 
by  a  declaration  issued  to  dispel  their  suspicions; 
and  when  the  king  protested  that  no  innovation 
was  intended,  without  the  previous  consent  of  the 
estates,  the  nation  easily  perceived  that  the  spiri, 
tual  yoke  was  to  be  imposed  by  parliament31. 
'•  Declarations  and  edicts  are  feeble  arms,  to  re- 
press  the  secret  discontent  of  a  nation.  A  pesti- 
lential disorder  had  extended  to  Scotland,  and  nq 
place  escaped  its  destructive  visitation.  There  is 
no  record  of  the  numbers  that  perished,  but  the 
desolation  of  the  towns  is  feelingly  deplored :  the 
council  and  courts  of  justice  were  dispersed,  and 
the  administration  of  government  was  suspended 
by  the  plague.  The  clergy,  who  discovered  in 
the  sufferings  of  the  people  a  vindictive  and  di- 
vine judgment  on  their  monarch's  transgressions, 

•*f  Spottisw.  480,  90.     Calderw.  459,  549.    Johnson,  41 3. 
$ailtte's  Historical  Vindication  of  the  Scottish  Church,  p.  53* 
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expected  that  the  late  providential  discovery  of    book 
the  gun-powder  .treason  would  operate  on  his  i^y-w 
heart.    The  merit  of  detecting  that  conspiracy  has     1C05* 
been  denied  to  James ;  but  his  constitutional  timi- 
dity would  suggest  the  danger,  and  his  father's 
murder  would  represent  the  nature,  and  the  hor- 
rors of  that  peculiar  treason  to  his  affrighted  ima- 
gination. 

Preparations  were  made  for  the  approaching  Parliament, 
parliament,  on  whose  decision  the  fate  of  the 
church  was  reduced  to  depend.  The  constitu- 
tional prerogative  of  the  monarch  was  limited  to 
the  power  of  assembling  the  estates,  and  presiding 
in  parliament,  and  a  fact  to  which  historians  have 
seldom  adverted,  excites  our  attention  and  sur- 
prise, that  the  sovereign  enjoyed  no  legal  negative; 
but  was  obliged,  at  the  conclusion  of  each  parlia- 
ment, to  ratify,  by  the  indispensable  touch  of  his 
sceptre,  whatever  had  been  enacted  by  the  three 
estates32.  We  niay  conjecture  that  a  prerogative 
so  familiar,  'and  so  much  disused  at  present,  had 
been  obliterated  by  the  previous  negative  of  the 
Lords  of  Articles.  .  The  committee  of  parlia-  leofc. 
ment  thus  denominated,  was  established  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  David  II.  and  consisted  of  equal 
proportions  of  each  estate,  originally  freely  elect- 
ed, to  arrange  and  facilitate  business,  and  to  digest 
into  proper  form  the  petitions  and  motions  pro- 
posed for  discussion  «.    The  freedom  of  their  eleo 

a*  See  Note  I.  at  the  end. 

*3  For  the  origin,  see  Henry,  vol.  z.  p.  100;  Lord  Hailed 
Annals,  vol  ii.  261 ;  Pinkerton's  Hist,  vol  i.  352 :  for  the  abuse 
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book   tion  was  afterwards  corrupted,  and  their  poweta 

c~^  were  insensibly  extended  and  abused.  Nothing 
1606.  originated  in  parliament  without  their  interven- 
tion j  no  motion  could  be  admitted  without  their 
consent;  and  when  the  prelates  selected  eight 
peers,  and  the  peers  eight  prelates  for  the  articles, 
the  king,  to  whom  the  former  were  generally  sub- 
servient, and  the  latter  consequently  not  unac- 
ceptable, was  virtually  invested  with  this  danger- 
ous negative  before  debate.  A  similar,  and  addi? 
tional  negative  on  the  Lords  of  Articles  had  been 
procured  by  James.  It  was  enacted  that,  previous 
to  every  parliament,  a  convention  of  four  mem- 
*  ters  from  each  estate  should  be  appointed  to  re- 
ceive supplications  and  articles :  but  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  committee  to  precede  the  parliament,  de- 
volved on  the  king,  who  assumed  the  sole  power 
of  revising  and  suppressing  the  articles  at  discre- 
tion 34#  Whatever  was  offensive  was  thus  inter- 
cepted by  an  indirect,  and  previous  control  upon 
parliament ;  but  an, active  and  extensive  influence 
was  still  requisite  for  the  support  of  those  innova- 
tions which  were  proposed  by  James.  The  com- 
mons still  adhered  to  the  crown.  Commissioners 
An.  1584.  ha4  been  recently  introduced  from  the  ,Lesser 
Barons,  and  although  they  were  limited  in  conse- 
quence of  their  undetermined  numbers,  to  a  single 

of  this  committee,  Robertson's  Hist,  of  Scotland,  Stuart's 
Public  Law  and  Constitution  of  Scotland,  p.  129;  Wight's 
Election  Laws,  p.  8ff. 
»  Pari.  159*,  ch.  218.    See  also  Nots  L 
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suffrage  for  each  county  35,  the  addition  which   book 
they  brought  to  the  commons  contributed  to   %^ymtj 
abridge  and  balance  the  authority  of  the  peers.     l606- 
The  ecclesiastical,  or  first  estatp  had  been  almost 
annihilated :  it  was  now  increased  to  ten  indigent    - 
prelates,  devoted  to  the  crown.     The  Lords  of 
£  red  ions  9  or  monastic  benefices  secularized,  or 
erected  into  temporal  lordships,  were  attached  to 
James  by  personal  gratitude,  or  more  effectually 
by  the  fear  of  a  future  revocation.    The  popish 
lords,  obnoxious  to  the  church,  were  dependent 
on  the  king  for  protection;  and  the  nobility  in 
general,  unaccustomed,  unless  in  the  field,  to  resist 
their  sovereign,  were  more  disposed  to  participate 
in  his  prodigal  bounty  than  to  hazard  his  displea- 
sure. 

These  dispositions  were  skilfully  improved  by  prerogative 
his  favorite  minister,  Sir  George  Hume,  created  ew 
earl  of  Dunbar,  and  dispatched  from  court,  with 
letters  to  solicit  the  votes,  and  with  instructions  to 
conciliate  the  support  of  the  nobles.  The  parlia- 
ment was  held  at  Perth,  and  in  a  preliminary  re- 
cognition of  the  royal  authority,  it  exchanged  the 
concise  simplicity  of  the  Scottish  statutes  for  thfc 
tone  and  style  of  oriental  adulation.  The  prero- 
gative was  confirmed  without  limitation:  the  king 
was  acknowledged  as  the  judge  and  governor  of 

.  •  . «  Bailee's  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  228.  By  the  act  1587,  court- 
ties  were  ordered  to  send  two  or  more  commissioners  to  par- 
liament, but  the  numbers  were  fixed  by  custom  before  Charles 
the  first's  reign,  when  each  commissioner  obtained  a  separate 
vote. 
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book  all  estates;  and  by  an  absurd  excess  of  flattery, 
w-v^j  whatever  statutes  should  derogate  in  future  from 
1606,  his  supreme  authority,  which  the  members  so- 
lemnly promised  never  jx>  oppose,  Were  previously 
annulled.  Expressions  so  grateful  to  James  were 
considered  as  nugatory ;  but  the  statute  remains 
a  monument,  perhaps  the  earliest,  of  national  ser- 
viKty3*. 

Annexa-       It  was  still  difficult,  however,  to  restore  the 

tioii  of  ** 

church  bishops  to  their  temporal  possessions.  Their  order 
•oived.18"  had  neither  been  direcdy  suppressed,  nor  entirely 
abolished,  and  the  king  was  authorized  by  a  sta- 
tute, to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  to  recal  the 
ecclesiastical  estate  to  parliament.  But  the  posses* 
sions  and  revenues  of  the  church,  that  reverted, 
after  the  reformation,  to  the  sovereign,  had  been 
exhausted,  during  his  minority,  by  the  rapacious 
nobles,  or  annexed  to  the  crown  as  its  ancient  pa* 
trimony,  recovered  and  appropriated  for  the  sup- 
port of  its  dignity  &.  The  bishops,  whom  the  king 
.  might  nominate  but  could  pot  endow,  were  thud 
consigned^by  their  creation  to  indigence,  by  thdr 
indigence  to  popular  contempt  and  obscurity; -and 
as  none  were  ambitious  of  this  painful  pre-emi- 
nence, the  act  of  annexation  was  justly  considered 
as  the  barrier  of  the  church*  Its  repeal  was  suffi- 
cient to  reinstate  the  bishops  in  their  temporal  pos- 
sessions and  dignity:  but  we  are  informed  that 
the  opposition  encountered  in  parliament  was  sur> 

*  MS.  State  Papers,  Adv.  Libr.  Pari.  1606,  ch.  u  ii. 

*  Pari.  1587,  ch.  29. 
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taiounted  with  difficulty  by  Dunbar's  address,  the  book 
secretary's  eloquence,  and  the  chancellor's  wis-  i^-J-uj 
dom38.  The  intrigues  of  Dunbar  were  probably  160*# 
more  efficacious  than  the  eloquence  of  his  col- 
leagues. The  commons  submitted  reluctantly  to 
the  influence  of  the  crown.  The  nobles  were  pro- 
bably most  aterse  from  a  precedent  for  the  future 
revocation  of  their  rights,  but  the  bishops  and  the 
lords  of  erdttions  concurrred  to  support  their  re- 
spective interests.  The  latter  acquiesced  in  the  res- 
titution of  bishops  to  their  anqient  benefices,  es- 
tate, and  dignity;  the  former  assented*  to  the  con- 
firmation of  every  preceding  ere&ion ;  and  the 
same  aft,  says  an  indignant  historian,  re-esta- 
blished thirteen  dilapidated  bishoprics,  and  con- 
verted seventeen  inferior,  though  richer,  benefices 
into  temporal  lordships  **•  The  bishoprics,  as  be- 
nefices of  cure,  had  escaped  such  ere&ioris ;  but 
were  now  restored  in  a  diminished  and  impove- 
rished state ;  their  extent  reduced  by  numerous 
infeudations,  and  their  revenues  impoverished  by 
long  leases  for  an  inadequate  value.  But  the! 
bishops  were  grateful  or  obsequious ;  their  suf- 
frages requited  James  with  a  subsidy  of  four 
hundred  thousand  marks,  to  be  raised  in  four 
years40;  nor  did  an  unaccustomed  tax  to  relieve 
his  distresses,  appear  improper  to  parliament,  or 

3»  State  Papers,  MS. 

»  State  Papers,  MS.     Spottisw.  496.    Calderw.  53i>  4a 
4°  Little  more  than  22,200/.  sterling,  but  more  than  double 
the  ahiount  of  any  fprxntr  taxation.    Qalfour's  Annals,  MSA 

Voi;.  lit.  D  k 
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4book    inconsistent  with  the  alienation  of  domains  allot- 

**— J— »  ted  to  support  the  Aigttfty  df  the  crown. 

oP*^u         The  dergy,  from  Afiferetft  presbyteries,  had  re- 

cSy°.f  ^sorted  to  pariiaittent,  to  *»pp8icare  for  their  af- 
A      Sifted  bp&hteft,  the  persecuted  ministers.    Every 
effort  was  probably  exerted,  evdry  argument  was 
certainly  exhausted,  'by  t3*eir  «eal    to  'ObatruA 
tte  introduftioh  of  prelacy.  ^Secret  assistance  was 
expe&ed  from  t he;eafl  of  Dumfermtlhe,  die  chan- 
cellor, exasperated  T>y  'recerit  disputes  with  Dun- 
bar, and  averse- ifrom  the  tetoporal  power  of  the 
prdates ;  !but  the  chatlcUHor  'has  ;been  accused  by 
SpottistoVood,  ardibi&hop  erf  tJbggow,  ^of  conni- 
vance with  the  clergy,  and;  as -his  credit  was  en- 
dangered at 'court,  *he  sought -to  recover  his  mas- 
ter's bonfidence  by  submission  to -his  schemes.    A 
"protestation  whidh  <he  dergy  prepared*was  coiltu- 
,  ;melidudly  rejefted  l>y;f  he 'lords  of  articles.   Their 
^ndeavouts-to  excite  opppSititfn  Were  defeated,  and 
their  minds  were  alternately  *o6th£d  or  intimi- 
dated, by  the  partial  assurances  artd  the  threats  of 
Duribar  **;  But  the  -hierarchy  was >yet  imperfed : 
~the  prelates  were  invested  with  no  jurisdi&ion, 
7and  distinguished  by  lio  spiritual  supremacy  in 

Conference^fhe  church.    "Whatever  be  the  origin  of  human 

at  court.  .  ° 

inequality,  opulence  feonstitutfes  the  tttdst  durable 
basis  on  which  the  distinctions  of  titles,  ancestry,  : 
power,  and  pre-eminence,  are  construfted  and  pre- 
served.   Though  inadequate  to  the  splendour  .or 
pride  of  the  mitre,  the  benefices  of  the  prelates 

*«*  Calderw.  520,  6.  531,  6.   "SpdBisw.  S§0,  5i  6. 
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far  exceeded  the  measure  o£  presby  terian  equality ;  9ooJt 
and  by  substituting  a  sqsfe  of  expectatipns  and  v-^-v — * 
dependency,  might.  h*ye  reduced^  the  Scottish 
churchy  in.  the  course  Qf  year*,  to  an  egpcopa} 
form*  But  the  stew  operation  of  natural  causes 
was.  disregarded  by  the  king*  who.  proposed  by  a 
conference,  to  restore  tp^quillUy  to  the  dist 
tracked  church,  and  by  an  ecctesi^stical  convention, 
to  revive  the  pastoral  downiou.  of  the  crosier.  Of 
the  prelatesi  the  two.  vchbishop*a»dihe  bishopr 
of  Galloway,  Duftseld^  wd  Orkpefr.on  the  part 
of  the  clergy,  the  twa  MsIviJa*  Andrew,  the  ve- 
nerable Successor  of  Knox,  James,  his,  nephew,  and 
six.  others,  were  summoned  to  court,  The  illegal 
nature  of  the  assembly  held  a$  Aberdeen*  wkk 
the  expediency  of  a  peaceful  convention  of  tjho 
clergy,  was.  the  subje&  proposed  by  Jaflaes;  for  tho  sept.  22. 
conference ;  and  on*  the:  first  article,  the  responses 
pf  the  bishop*  ^echoed  tfce  septimeata  upt  ot* 
scurely  expressed  by  himself.  They  capdentajed 
the  meeting  as  illegal,  its  members  as  turbulent, 
thefc  proceeding*  *s,  seditious.  The  ministers  re* 
fused  to,  pnououuce  or  tof  wtipgm  the  spntencq 
<$  thdv  bfethreu,  but  rewnft»«wteda  free  a$aem* 
bly  to  sppease  the  rising  dwcQafan*  of  the  nation 
Their  behaYiour  to  the  king,  w^  resp^nl  *  tq 
his  minister*  their  language  \ya$  n*pi£  acrimp* 
obmw  than  charitable ;  wAxhstween  religious  p^r 
ties,  whose  objeft  is  viftory  and  to  whom  the 
truth  is  comparatively  of  littfe  vafe^  ^e;  contro- 
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book    verSy  terminated  as  might  have  been  expected, 
* — * — '  in  recrioiination  and  reproach  ♦*.  <• 

1606.  r 

Meiviisper-     Concessions  not  to  be  extorted  at  the  conference. 

stecuted. 

were  solicited  in  private,  and  they  were  interro- 
gated by  such  of  the  Scottish  council  as  attended 
in  ^London,  whether  they  prayed  for  the  refractory 
clergy,  acknowledged  their  assembly,  or  approved 
their  treasonable  declinature  of  the  jurisdiction'  of 
the  council.  (  "  I  am  a  free  subject  of  Scotland," 
was  the  energetic  and  prompt  reply  of  the  younger 
Melvil ;  c«  a  free  kingdom  that?  has  laws  and  pri- 
u  vileges  of  4ts  own.     By  these  I  stand.     No  legal 
€t  citation  has  been  issued  against  me,  nor  are  you 
**  and  I  in  our  own  country,  where  such  an  inqui- 
*  sition,  so  oppressive  as  the  present,  is  condemned 
"  by  parliament.     I  am  bound  by  no  law  to  cri- 
"  minate,  or  to  furnish  accusation  against  myself. 
w  My  lords,  remember  what  you  are.     Mean  as  I 
"  am,  remember  that  I  am  a  free-born  Scotsman  j 
"  to  be  dealt  with  as  you  would  be  dealt  with 
iC  yourselves,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Scottish 
"  realm44."    Their  spirit  and  perseverance  might 
have  finally  triumphed,  had  not  the  imprudence 
of  the  elder  Melvil  furnished  a  grateful  pretext  for 
persecution  and  punishment.     While  their  return 
was  interdicted,  their  attendance  at  the  royal 
chapel  was  repeatedly  enjoined,  and  the  prelates 
who  officiated  on  those  occasions,  were  instructed 

«  Calderwood,  537, 41.    Spottisw.  497i  8. 
"  Pari.  1585.  ch.  13, 
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to  dissipate  their  prejudices  respe&ing  the  supre-  book* 
macy,  and  tfie  divine  right  of  the  episcopal  church.  ur-Q-u 
But  th$  sermons  of  the  English  prelates  were 
heard  with  contempt ;  the  rites  of  the  chapel  were 
beheld  with  abhorrence  }  ^nd  the  oblations  at  the 
royal  altar;  the  chalice^,  the  folded  volumes,  and 
the  darkened  candles  with  which  it  was  decorated, 
w£re  stigmatized  by  the  elder  Melvil,  in  a  latin 
epigram,  as  the  superstitious  relics  of  the  scarlet 
whore*5.  *  His  verses  were  suffered  to  transpire, 
and  under  the  examination  of  the  English  privy 
council,  his  patience  was  exhausted  and  his  zeal 
sublimed  to  a  temporary  phrenzy.  During  a  ve- 
hement invective  against  the  hierarchy,  ^ie  shook, 
perhaps  with  a  rude  hand,  the .  white  sleeves,  or 
the  "  Romish  rags"  of  the  primate's  surplice,  and 
assailed  with  the  same  jjntemperance  the  courtly 
doctrines. of  the  suffragan  bishops.  Neither  ex- 
treme old  age,  nor  his  irritable  artd  impetuous 
temper,  nor  his  talents,  erudition,  and  his  early  ce- 
lebrity, could  extenuate  or  procure  the  remission 
of  a  venial  offence.  After  four  years  imprisonment 
in  the  Tower,  his  release  was  obtained  by  the  inter- 
cession of  the  duke  of  Bouilltm,  on  condition  that 
the  remainder  of  his  life  should  be  spent  in  exile. 
The  friend  of  Theodore  Be^a,  whom  the  church 

45  Cur  stant  cjausi  Anglis  libri  duo,  regia  in  ara 
Lumina  caeca  duo,  pollubra  sicca  duo  I 
Num  sensing,  jcultumque  dei,  tenet  Anglia  clausuxn, 

Lumine  caeca  suo,  sorde  sepulta  sua  ? 
Romano  et  ritu  dum  regalem  instruit  aram, 

Purpurcam  pingit  religiosa  lufam.       Calderw.  548. 
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9«ook  of  Gferieva,  on  tire  death  <tf  TCnox,  had  resigned 
cJUj  with  relu&ahce  to  Scotland, ^retired  in  his  old  age 
t606-  to  Sedan*6 :  his  nephetor,  a  Wild  and  mcfce  amiable 
fchara&er,  wfcs  -confined  £or  Mfe  to  Berwick,  on  the 
*  fconfifees'df  his  Native  sdutatry,  from  which  he  Vas 
interc&fted ;  and  thereat  were  banished  to  separate 
«tnd  remote  dfetti As  ctf  Scotland.  As  the  members 
<of  an  £statfB$hed  church,  'they  were  invited  "by 
James  to  a  f&e  conference,  and  without  the  impu? 
tationof 'hfresy,  w£ife  punished  as  se&aries  whom 
k  wals  dangeitous  to  tolerate,  and  impossible  to  re* 
fclahn.  Such  severe  an#  unmerited  persecution, 
whither  ascribed  to  <he  instigation  :of  the  prelates, 
or  to  tha  early  and  implacable  resentment  of  the 
sovereign,  marks  the  natural  transition  of  the 
&eart  from  the  uncontrolled  exercise  to  the  abuse 
of  pdwer,  from  theories  bf  divine  and  despotic, 
•but  mild  authority,  to'pra&ical  tyranny  and -per- 
sonal revenge. 

Fxciouasti*      Their  attendance  had  been  prolonged  at  court, 

ral  Conven- 

tion.  to  withhold  their  presence  or  advice  from  the 
Dec.  10.  approaching  convention,  the  members  of  which 
were  sele&ed  by  the  bishops,  and  without  any 
previous  ele&ion,  were  summoned  by  the  king 
from  their  respe&ive  presbyteries.  The  conven- 
tion was   held  it  -JLinlithgow,   in  the  depth  of 

«*  Spottisw.  500.  CaWer^,  -548,  64,  9.  645.  His  nephew 
died  in  1614,  himself  in  1620.  After  ten  years  absence  he  had 
returned  in  1574  to  Scotland  from  Geneva;  which,  as  Beza 
intimated  in  a  letter  to  the  assembly,  "  stored  herself  to  be 
u  despoiled  of  his  abilities,  that  the  church  of  Scotland  might 
46  be  thereb^'enriched."    Calderw,  64.  .'  *       ' 
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wuitier  j  and,  however  irregularly  appointed,  as-    book' 
sumed  the  name,  and  soon  arrogated  the  autho- 


rity of  a  legal  assembly*  We  may  presume,  that  l(m' 
the  members  were  recommended  3s  not  inimi- 
cal to  the  bishops,  but,  an  open  recognition  of 
episcopacy  Teas  still  premature.  An  overture 
from  James,  to  establish  permanent  moderators, 
with  an  additional  stipend,  in  each  presbytery^ 
startled  them  at  first  as  a  dangerous  innovation. 
Such,  according  to  the  presbyterians,  was  the 
original  overtoil*,  till  modelled  anew  by  the  court, 
and  promulgated  after  $te  convention,  with  two 
surreptitious  additions,  memorable  as  the  spiritual 
pillars  of  the  episcopal  fabric47.  The  bishops  were 
appointed  moderators  of  the  pftsbyteries  within 
which  they  resided,  and  perpetual  moderators  of 
provincial  syfcodsi  The  moderators  and  clerks  of 
presbyteries,  whom  the  convention  rendered  per- 
manent, and  their  salaries  dependent  on  the  bishops, 
were  declared  official  members  of  each  assembly : 
but  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that  forty  thou- 
sand marks  were  distributed  among  the  clergy, 
by  the  eari  of  Dunbar,  as  bribes  to  reconcile  the 
most  clamorous  or  necessitous  *8. 

The  presbyteries  mostly  acquiesced  in  these  re-      ' 
gulations ;  intimidated,  though  averse  from  their 
appointed  moderators.  *  In  the  synods  they  re- 
sumed their  independence,  protested  against  an#  . 

^Calderw.  550,61. 

«*  Calcterw.   556,  65.     Balfour's  Annals,  MS.   Historia  " 
Motuum,  by  Spang.      ^ 
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book  assembly  created  without  ele&ion;  reje&cd  kg 
vJ!^  acts  as  surreptitious,  or  declined  the  bishops  as 
iG06.  perpetual  moderators.  The  synods  were  prohi- 
bited, interrupted,  or  dispersed  as  seditious  *9.  The 
members  were  obnoxious  to  legal  penalties ;  but 
the  prelates  had  acquired  an  important  advantage 
which  they  were  desirous  to  improve*  The  equa- 
lity of  the  church  was  subverted ;  their  authority 
was  partially  established  in  every  presbytery;  and 
until  their  powers  should  be  silently  matured  by 
time,  they  were  satisfied  with  suspt  nding  the  pro- 
vincial synods,  which  they  could  not  regulate,  and 
despaired  to  subdue. 

These  transactions  furnish  a  singular  example 
of  a  prince,  the  proselyte  of  a  new  religion,  en- 
deavouring to  impose  it  by  persecution  on  his 
ancient  subje&s,  not  from  bigotry,  but  from  a  false 
persuasion  that  the  pillars  of  the  thrpne  were  to 
be  found  only  in  the  orders  of  the  hierarchy.  The 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  union  of  the  kingdoms  ori- 
ginated equally  from  the  same  motives,  the  in- 
crease and  stability  of  the  regal  power ;  nor,  where 
these  measures  were  both  pursued  as  conne&ed 
branches  of  the  same  system,  is  it  possible  to  at- 
tribute either  to  purer  views  of  a  distant  or  more 
patriotic  utility.  The  union, of  the  kingdoms  was 
conducted  by  their  respective  parliaments,  and  not 
enforced  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments  and  pre- 
judices of  the  people.  But  the  conformity  of  the 
churches  was  undertaken  by  prerogative,   and 

49  Caldcrw.  569,  gJ. 
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urged  with  a  perseverance  fetal  to  the' descendants   boos 
of  James.  '  *-*-ya*j 

Thjs  year  a  convention  of  estates  was  held ;  an  p^^ 
assembly  which  differed  from  a  parliament,  aU  JJ^JJ^ 
though  the  members  were  the  same,  as  its  legisla- 
tive powers  were  confined  to  taxation,  the  raising 
of  forces,  or  the  regulation  of  trade.  To  the  nobi- 
lity the  king  recommended  the  observance  and 
better  execution  of  the  laws.;  to  the  commons 
the  increase  of  their  infant  commterce,  greater  at- 
tention to  their  neglected  fisheries,  and  a  sedulous 
application  to  the  woollen  manjufa&ures,  the  source 
of  prosperity  and  wealth  to  England.  He  exhorted* 
both  orders  to  extirpate  the  deadly  feuds  which 
prevailed  through  Scotland,  and  to  reclaim  from 
barbarism  the  savage  natives  of  the  Highlands  and 
the  Isles  *°.  These  magnificent  and  useful  objfefts 
were  attainable  by  the  co-operation  and  steady 
support  of  James  y  but  in  the  suppression  of  feuds, 
in  the  regulation  of  the  Borders,  the  Highland* 
and  the  Isles,  his  success  corresponded  neither 
with  his  intentions  nor  his  power. 

Hereditary  quarrels  had  become  so  inveterate,  ^uppmsfcm 
as  to  require  the  special  interposition  of  the  *u  " 
privy  council;  and  at  the  same  time  so  nume- 
rous, as  to  be  recorded  like  a&ions  in  a  court  of 
justice.  The  streets  were  infested  with  the  retain- 
ers, the  courts  of  law,  and  the  parliament  itself 
were  interrupted  by  the  ccmflifts  of  hostile  fami* 
|ies,  and  the  wounds  received  or  inflicted,  were 

t°  Spottisw.  400. 
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rook  pf odu&ive  always  of  fresfy  animosities  and  of  a 
^    V.  .  future  revenge  5\     The  privy  council  interposed 

UQ7,  successfully,  ihy  the  accommodation  of  feuds ;  but 
it  is  observable,  that  wherever  the  administration 
of  justice  is  capricious  dr  partial  the^praftice  of 
private  revenge  will  predominate.  The  earl  of 
Crawford  had  assassinated  his  kinsman,  Sir  Wal- 
ter Lindsay,  but  continued  to  reside  unmolested 
in  Edinburgh,  till  Sir  Walters  nephew  collected 
an  armed  force  to  revenge  the  murder  ;  and  their 
uncle,  lord  Spynie,  interposing  between-  the  com- 
batants, was  inadvertently  slain.  Lord  Maxwell, 
who  persisted  in  deciding  a  disputed  right  in  the  ' 
field,  had  escaped  from  confinement,  and  when 
pursued  as  an  outlaw,  his  life  was  preserved  by  the 
exemplary  fidelity  of  his .  domestics  and  friends, 
persecution  rendered  hita  desperate,  and  prone  to 
avenge  his  domestic  injuries :  he  invited  the  chief* 
tain  of  the  Johnstons,  who  had  formerly  slain  his 
fether,  to  an  amicable  conference,  arid  treache* 
*ously  murdered  him  $2.  Those  internal  disasters 
might  have  instructed  Jajnes,  that  impartial  jus- 
tice is  the  most  effectual  corrective  of  private  re- 
venge. . 

160*.  The  inhabitants  situated  on  the  confines  of  the 

trfthcBor-  two  kingdoms,  and  subject  to  the  regular  juris- 
diction of  neither,  were  fierce,  rapacious,  and  tur- 
bulent ;  %and  under  an  imperfect  species  of  military 

•  .  * 

"     *T  Spottisw.  496.    Life  of  Welsh,  p.  5.    Balfour's  Annals, 
MS.    State  Papers,  MS.  vol.  i.  ii.  Adv.  Lib* 
*2  Spottisw.  401.  504.    Johnston,  182*  43S,  40. 
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authority,  exerted  by  their  wardens,  were  still    boo* 
divided  into  septs  or  tribes,  unaccustomed  to  lav's  \^^ 
and  inured  to  rapine*    Their  habits  were  averse     1G0* 
from  industry,  and  impatient  of  labour.;  their 
fields,  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  English, 
v  remained  uncultivated,  and  their  subsistence  was 
chiefly  derived  from  indiscriminate  pillage.   Their 
morals  were  licentious  j  theft,  robbery,  and  mur*. 
der  were  honourable ;  perjury, 'adultery,  and  incest, 
were  familiar  crimes  53.    Without  the  virtues  of 
either,  they  seemed  to  unite  the  vices  of  a  barbarous 
and  of  a  more  civilized  state ;  their  valour,  e^tr* 
cised  in  constant  warfare,  was  long  regarded  as 
the  defence  of  Scotland  j  and  in  a  pastoral  country, 
where  all  were  horsemen,  when  the  beacons  an- 
nounced an  hostile  incursion,  ten  thousand  have 
assembled  on  horseback  in  the  space  of  a  day  54, 
But  their  ^valour  was  dangerous  when  excited  by 
the  turbulent  nobles,  troublesome  from  the  fre. 
quent  interruption  which  it  occasioned  in  the  peace 
with  England ;  and  the  government,  hitherto  un- 
able to  reduce  them  to  order,  was  satisfied  with  the 
power  of  repressing  their  insolence,  and  imposing 
some  partial  restraint  on  their  depredations.  Their 
civilization  was  at  last  attempted,  when, an  conse- 
quence of  the  accession,  they  geased  to  be  formi- 
dable. To  prevent  their  mutual  depredations,  arms* 
and  the  use  of  horses  were  vainly  interdi&ed.    To 

53  State  Papers,   MS,  vol,  iii.    Nicolson's  Border  Laws, 
p.  115. 

54  Lesly's  Scotiae  Descriptio,  p.  5. — De  Mor.  Scot,  p.  59. 
Majors  Hist.  p.  20. 
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reduce  them  under  the  coercion  of  the  laws,  the 
most  desperate  were  condu&ed  by  Buccleugh  to 
the  Belgic  wars )  the  most  criminal  or  unfortunate 
were  extirpated  with  a  cruel  policy  by  the  earl  of 
Dunbar*  The  waste,  though  fertile,  lands  on  the 
borders,  began  then  to  be  cultivated  s  the  debate* 
able  lands,  an  asylum  hitherto  for  thieves  and  out* 
,  laws,  Were  divided  and  appropriated  to  each  king* 
dom ;  and  a  tribe  of  Grahams,  from  their  crimes 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to«  justice,  were  expelled  from 
their  habitations  on .  the  banks  of  the  Esk,  and 
transported  to  Ireland  ^.  The.  severity  of  thos* 
regulations  was  sufficient  to  restrain  depredations 
and  acts  of  outrageous  violence,  but  many  years 
of  progressive  improvement  were  necessary  td 
reduce  the  borders  under  a  proper  subjection  td 
the  laws. 

Highland*.  '  1  ^e  Highlands  were  less  accessible  to  improve* 
ment,  and  less  Submissive  to  government.  Sepa- 
rated by  their  mountains,  and  divided  by  a  pecu- 
liar language  from  the  rest  of  Scotland,  the  na- 
tives have  continued  a  distinft,  and  unmixed  race, 
and  have  preserved  the  genuine,  unadulterated  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  Celts,  to  whose  dress  and  man* 
Hers  there  is  nothing  similar  among  the  Gothic  na- 
tions of  Europe.  ^The  productions  of  the  Celtic 
muse  would  persuade  us  to  believe  that  their  early 
manners  displayed  a  civilization  inconsistent  with 
an  utter  ignorance. of- the  arts  of  life;  an  uni- 

"  Stow  Chr.  819-    Johnston,  p.  374.  414,  &9,  93.     Grotii 
Histi  lib.  xiv.  ' 
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form  heroism  unknown  to  barbarians;  a  gaBan-  jjook 
try  which  chivalry  never  inspired ;  a  humanity  ^^J^^ 
which  refinement  has  never  equalled;  and,  that  xm* 
before  their  advance  to  the  shepherd  state,  they 
possessed  a  correft  taste,  a  polished  diction,  a  cul- 
tivated and  sublime  poetry,  enriched  with  the 
choicest  images  of  classical  antiquity,  and  inter- 
mixed with  all  the  sentimental  affectation  of  the 
present  times.  Their  history  contains  no  marks 
of  primeval  refinement,  unfess  we  can  persuade 
ourselves,  that  their  descendants  as  soon  as  they 
approached  observation,- degenerated  on  emerging 
from  the  savage  state,  and  became  more  barba- 
rous in  proportion  as  they  became  more  civilized. 
The  virtues  of  a  generous  hospitality,  attachment 
to  their  leaders,  fidqjity  to  thair  associates,  they 
shared  in  common  with  other  barbarians ;  but  they 
inherited  also  the  vices  of  barbarians ;  an  incurable 
sloth ;  an  intemperance  unrestrained  except  by 
their  wants  ;  a  perfidy  that  disregarded  the  com-  . 
mon  obligations  of  oaths;  a  proverbial  rapacity, 
and  the  most  sanguinary  revenge,  TJhe  rights  of 
property  were  equally  contemned  in  the  Highlands 
as  on  the  borders ;  and  in  both  places,  the  principal 
sagacity  was  exerted  in  concealing  or  investigating 
the  minute  traces  of  their  mutual  depredations. 
The  revenge  of  the  highlanders  was  often  more 
comprehensive  and  horrible ;  and  not  unfrequently 
a  family,  a  village,  or  a  small  tribe,  beget  by  night 
In  their  habitations,  or  inclosed  in  church,  have 
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book   been  coftsumect  with  flames  *6«    Their  .valour  \wi 

^  r'^j  cfesultory ;  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  borderers* 
**09'  They  delighted  in  irregular  attacks,  or  a  precipi- 
tate onset ;  thelt  defensive  arms  were  a  buckler, 
and  light  corselet  of  leather  j  their  offensive, 
a  large  dagger,  a  battle  axe,  or  a  broad  and 
massy  sword,  which  they  wielded  with  a  ^dgorous 
and  irresistible  arm.  Their  dress  was  supple,  par* 
simonious,  and  uniform  r  it  consisted  originally 
bf  a  close  vest,  and  %,  large  shirt,  tinged  with  safr 
fron ;  or  a  loose  and  variegated  plaid,  the  extre- 
mity of  which  was  fastened  around  the  loins  j  and 
as  decency  was  hutt  itnperfe&Iy  consulted,  their 
national  dre§s  left  their  limbs,  uncovered  and  ex? 
posed  to  a  rigorous  climate  &>    It  is  impossible  to 

*6  See  Johnson's  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands,  vol.  x.  of 
bis  works,  p.  367 — 73» 

57  Major's  Hist*  34*  Lesly  de  Mor.  Scot*  53,.  5*  8mcae$ 
tot  tv&wsers  o(  tar-tap,,  have-  been  erroneously  considered,  a£ 
their  mQre  anejent  dress ;  but  Lesly  acknowledges.  tiieir^/*wf 
ralia  timgliehsiwQ)  pudori  qtiamfrigori  aut  pompteaptiotflK  Ex  lino 
quoque  amplissima  indusia  conficiebant,  multisssinibus,  lar- 
gioribusque  manicjs,  for  is  ad  genua  usque  negligentius-  Alien* 
tia-  Hsec  pot«ntiDces  croco,  alii  autem  adipe  quqdazn#  quo 
.^utiusmanere^tintegrajiliinel^apt.  Id.  Maj<^4#^*He&t}iei# 
dr£$s  more  concisely  *  A  mdk  cruw  ad,  pedtm>  #*%w  nm.b& 
lent ;  chjamyde  gro  Wfte  superior^  et  cumisia,  crpca  tinQa^  amid* 
'  untur*  p.  34;  Martin  describes  the  Icnkroich,  or  large  shirt, 
died  with  saffron,  and  containing  twenty-four  elis*  as  the  ftrst 
habit  worn  by  persons  of  4istHnction  in  the  islands.  <f  It  was 
the  upper  garb,  re^hjiig  below  the;  tfnees/an^  vas  tie<&u»t}$ 
a  bek  round  t)te  irudcjle  »  but- the  islanders,  have,  laid  it  aside 
ttty*ut  aft  hundred  years  ago."    Western  Isles,  206.    The 
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ascertain  the*  origin,  or  the  period,  of  their  confe*  jiook 
deration  into  clans,  the  antiquity  of  which  as-  >  * 
cends  beyond  their  historical,  or  even  their  fo-  lw*- 
buloHs  traditions.  In  evetry  barbarous,  and  dis- 
trafted  country,  the  same  necessities  of  defanfip 
and  protection  have  created  small  and  subordinate 
confederacies  ;  but  dn  the  highlands  these  associa- 
tions acquired  a  solidity,  the -chieftain  a  patriarchal 
authority,  and  the  people  a  submissive  attachment 
to  liis  person,  which  uhe  feudal  times  *:had:no  ten- 
dency to  inspire.  The  inequalities  of  birth  and 
fortune  operate  irresistibly  in  the  shepherd  stale 58. 
The  animosities  that  divided  the  xlans,  attached 
them  to  their  chieftains,  whose  authority  was  nevor 
eclipsed  or  restrained  by  the  presence  of  a  supe- 
rior; and  after  the  introduction  of  surnames, 
when  *the  clans  had  adopted  the  name  or  patrony- 
mic^ assumed  by  their-chieftain,  they  believed  and 
propagated  -with  credulous  satisfa&ion,  the  stonjr 
of  their  descent  from  the  Ibins  of  :his  progenitors* 
Thence  proceeded  an.  inviolable  attachment  to  his 
person,  cherished  on  his  part  by  a  rude  hospitality, 
and  maintained  by  them  in  adversity,  notwith- 
standing every  temptation  to  desert  their  clan,  «r 
punishment  if  they  refused  to  betray  their  chief-  , 
tain.  Loyalty  was  always  .a  secondary  passion, 
subordinate  to  the  allegiance  due  to  their  chief- 
large  shirt,  stained  with  saffron,  with  long  and  wide  eleeves, 
was  the  peculiar  dress  of  their  Irish  progenitors.  Derrick'* 
Image  of  Irelande,  Lond.  1561.  Harris,  1781. 
i8  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  p.  77.    .     '     . 
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tain,  by  whom  their  private  depredatiohs  were' 
encouraged  and  prote&ed,  and  whose  banners 
they  followed  implicitly,  whether  directed  against 
neighbouring  tribes,  or  against  the  sovereign  him- 
self. 

Their  coercion  had  been  ineffectually  attempt- 
ed, by  such  regulations  as  a  nation  imposes  on 
the  savage  hordes  that  infest  its  frontiers.    Hos- 
tages were  exa&ed*  whose  lives  were  responsible 
for  the  peaceable  demeanor  of  the  chieftain ;  for 
the  compensation  of  losses  sustained  from  the 
dan  j  and  for  the  surrender  of  public  offenders  to 
justice.    Wherever  the  clan  protected  or  harbour- 
ed robbers,  individuals  were  indiscriminately  ap- 
prehended, and  their  effe&s  confiscated  or  secured 
till  restitution  was  made .#.     Regulations  not  sus- 
ceptible of  a  strid  execution  must  have  failed  to 
intimidate,  and  the  licentious  spirit  of  those  fierce 
mountaineers  remained  unsubdued.  A  memorable 
example  was  probably  more  efficacious ;  the  se- 
vere and  almost  entire  extirpation  of  the  Mac- 
gfregors*     The  district  of  Lennoi  had  been  re- 
peatedly* ravaged,  and  the  Colquhouns  defeated 
and  slaughtered,  in  different  engagements,  by  that 
mischievous  dan*     On  the  approach  of  the  earls 
of  Argyle  and  Huhtly,  the  Macgregors  abandoned 
.  thoir  habitations  in  despair*.    The  clan  retired  with 
their  wives  and  children  to  caves  and  forests,  re* 
SUmed  the  habits  Of  savage  life  j  and  as  they  waft* 

*>  Pari,  iinl,  *h<  ii&   }&$  ch.  ifr   itei,  ch.  93. 
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dered  or  committed  depredations  through  the  book 
highlands,  were  pursued  and  consumed,  by  the 
sword  in  summer  and  by  famine  in  winter.  Their 
chieftain  surrendered  to  Argyle,  on  assurance  of 
being  transported  beyond  the  realm ;  but  the  con- 
dition was  literally  fulfilled,  or  rather  "perfidiously 
evaded  by  the  privy  council,  Jsy  whose  order  he 
was  first  condufted*  to  Berwick,  and  then  to 
Edinburgh,  to  be  executed  with  seven  hostages 
innocent  of  his  crimes;  Without  habitations,  and 
accompanied  on  every  excursion  by  a  train  of 
women,  their  numbers  and  their  misery  increased 
their  audacity,  till  theft  retreats  were  discovered* 
and  ihi  fugitives  were  pursued  by  Argyle,  through 
woods  and  mountains,  with  such  destrudtive 
slaughter,  that  the,children,  a  race  of  future  bah* 
ditti,  were  almost  the  sole  survivors  of  the 
clan60; 

The  Hebudes  or  Western  islands,  though  relin-  ia«tt 
quished  by  Norway  in  the  thirteenth  century,  had 
never  been  properly  subje&ed  to  Scotland.  If. 
historians  are  to  be  credited,  the  natives  must  have 
inherited  and  combined  the  vices  *f  their  double 
Origin :  the  indolence,  savage  pride,  and  obduirate 
truelty  of  theif  Irish  progenitors,  with  the  riotous 

60  Johnston,  307.  486.#  BalfdtliU  Annals,  MS.  Calderw; 
MS.  vol.  v.  599.  S^ottis.  5l6.  BirrePs  Diary,  p.  60.  In  con- 
sequence of  their  subsequent  depredations,  the  clan  was  abo- 
lished, and  the  name  of  Macgf  egbr  was  suppressed  and  pro- 
hibited in  1633,  by  a  statute  repealed  at  the  restoration,  but 
revived  in  1693,  and  again  repealed  in  the  present  reign* 

v©ii.nii  e  . 
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and  profligate  luxury  of  a  rice  of  ferocious  pirates, 
their  Norwegian  conquerors.  Destitute  not  only 
of  laws  but  of  morals,  deficient  not  less  in  reli- 
gion than  in  humanity,  they  are  uniformly  repre- 
sented as  more  barbarous  and  vicious  than  the  in- 
habitants either  of  the  Highlands  Or  the  Borders ; 
as  a  race  incapablb  of  submission,  unsusceptible 
of  culture,  whom  it  was  less  difficult  to  extermi- 
nate than  to  reform61.  Such  at  least  was  thtf 
only  plan  of  improvement  proje&ed  by  James, 
who  proposed  to  transport  or  extirpate  the  most 
turbulent  or  intra&able,  a!nd  to  re-people  the 
islands  with  new  inhabitants.  He  expefted,  with 
all  the  visionary  hopes  of  a  proje&or,  that  the 
industry  of  the  Lowlanders,  when  transplanted 
thither,  would  be  successfully  exerted  in  the 
constru&ion  of  villages  and  the  plantation  of  or- 
chards ;  in  cultivating  and  inclosing  the  negleft- 
cd  fields,  and  in  reclaiming  a  remnant  of  the  na- 

*«  «  Insalani  occidentales,  immanitate  barbari,  feritate,  ig- 
navia,  luxuria,  superbia,  detcrrimi.  Homines  agrestes,  sine  legi- 
bus,  shiemoribus yjlvit  urbium  cultu,  ac  prope  omnis  humanltatis 
tt  religion*  expertes."  Johnst.  103.  231.  «  The  highlanders 
that  dwell  on  the  main  land  are  barbarous  for  the  most  part;  and 
yet  mixed  with' some  shew  of  civility ;  they  that  dwell  in  our 
isles  are  all  utterly  barbarous."  king  James*  Works,  p.  159. 
The  Norwegians  posseted  the  western  islands  from  850,  or 
910,  to  1268*  As  the  names  of  places,  and  of  the  principal 
f  families,  are  still  Norwegian,  which  must  have  been  t&en  the 
predominating  language,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
barbarity  of  the  islands  was  augmented  afterwards,  by  fresh 
accessions  of  Irish  colonies.  Piakerton,  Iixtrod.  to  the  Hist* 
of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  350.  ii.  303.  * 
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lives  from  barbarism*  The  first  colony  was  at- 
tempted at  Stornaway.  The  inhabitants  were  sub- 
dued,  arid  their  chieftain  was  betrayed  by  his  perfi-  1608 
dibuS  brothers ;  but  when  the  adventurers  proceed*  .  ( » 
fed  to  divide  and  appropriate  the  Lewis  to  them- 
selves^  a  surviving  brother  beset,  ahd>  by  burning 
their  habitations,  compelled  them  to  surrender, 
^nother  expedition  was  not  more  successful ;  and 
the  intruders*  harassed  and  infested  by  the  island- 
ers, were  again  expelled 6*; 

These  and  other  improvements  suggested  byr*1**"1*-* 
James*  were  defeated  by  a  profusion  which  knew  obtuuete*. 
no  limits,  and  by  a  poverty  for  which  there  was  no 
Cure;  Manufadyres  received  nb  better  encourage- 
ment than  barren  exhortation  j  trade  and  fisheries 
no  greater  assistance,  than  an  unavailing  edict 
again.it  the  interference  of  foreigners  with  fishe- 
ries on  the  coasts.  The  most  flattering  expecta- 
tions were  excited  by  a  vein  of  silver  recently  dis- 
covered, which  promised  to  relieve  thfe  poverty  of 
the  country*  and  the  necessities  of  the  court,  by  a 
copious  supply  of  the  richest  ore;  The  people  were 
first  disappointed,  iA  the  produce  of  the  mine  wad 
conveyed  to  London,  to  be  refined  in  the  tower; 
t&ui  the  vein*  which  was  soon  lost  of  exhausted^ 
served  only  to  betray  the  king  into  additional 

**  Johnst.  231:  James's  Wbtis,  159i  Spotrisw;  463*  90; 
505:  The  islands  were  then  offered,  Lewis  dnd  Sky  excepted, 
to  the  marquis  of  Buxiily  for  I0#00f.  Scots  %  feut  he  refused 
to  give  more  than  400/.  for  what  was  merely  a  permission  td 
conquer  them.    State  Business,  MS.  1607*  Adv.  Lih« 
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book   profusion,  and  to  deceive  the  extravagant  hopes 
of  the  English  court 6*. 

Should  these  occurrences  appear  uninteresting, 
or  beneath  the  dignity  of  historical  narration, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  Scottish  history  af- 
forded not,  at  the  period  of  whicji  we  are  writing, 
a  copious  seleAion  of  gre^t  exploits.     With  the 
monarchs  the  government  was  virtually  trai^ 
ported  to  England;  and  when  its  ancient  alli- 
ances and  wars  were  discontinued,  or  condu&ed 
through  the  intervention  of  another  state,  its  his- 
tory was  reduced  to  such  domestic  transactions  as 
illustrate  the-progressive  situation  of  the  country. 
'After  the  accession,  the  reign  of # James  was  inglo- 
rious and  useless ;  it  was  consumed  in  a  despicable, 
fet  memorable  struggle  Tyith  the  clergy,  conducive 
in  the  sequel  to  the  most  important  events? 
Discoveries      His  influgice  over  the  church  was  encreased 
GSsg  by  discoveries  of  an  unexpe&ed  nature,  relative 
conspiracy.  ^  transactions  of  his  former  reign.     The  con- 
•    spiracy  of  Oowrie  and  his  brother,  is  still-myste- 
rious, and  scarcely  explicable ;  nor  was  it  esteemed 
more  incredible  then,  that  the  king  should  accede 
to  a  stratagem  for  their  destru&ion,  than  that  a 
dark  and  desperate  attempt  should  be  made  on  his 
life,  by  two  brothers,  young,  gallant,  and  generous, 

*3  Lodge,  Must,  of  Brit.  Hist.  iii.  343.  Wihwood,  ii. 
422,  31.  Johnst.  432,  54.  The  mine  was  near  Linlithgow, 
and  yielded,  from  100  oz.  of  ore,  sometimes  60,  sometimes 
not  8  <5z.  of  silver.  Tile  gold  mines  of  Crawfordmuir  were 
also  resumed,  and  yielded  James,  for  3000/.  of  expences,  not 
quite  Soz.of  gold.     State  Business,  MS. 
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without  associates  and  without  resources.  Their; 
father's  memory  was  dfear  to  the  clergy ;  their  own 
merit  had  excited  the  fond  expectations  of  the 
people.  Neither  the  clergy  nor  fSie  people  were 
partial  to  James,  or  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
exaggerated  and  contradiftory  reports  of  his  cour« 
tjers  6*,  An  opportune  discovery  was  at  length  ob- 
tained. A  notary  in  Eyemouth,  whose  name  was 
Sprat,  had  divulged  some  particulars  that  indi- 
cated a  personal  knowledge  of  the  crime.  When 
apprehended  and  examined  by  the  privy  council, 
the  notary  seems  to  have  persisted,  abovg  two 
months,  in  a  denial  of  the  fad,  or  in  declarations 
to  which  no  credit  was  given  65.  But  he  confessed 
at  last,  that  the  conspiracy  had  been  concerted  be- 
tween the  earl  of  Qowrie  and  Logan  of  Restalrig,  , 
whose  confidential  servant  was  employed  as  a  mes- 
senger to  interchange  their  letters ;  tlfet  the  cor* 
respondence  was  afterwards  inadvertently  commu- 
nicated by  Bowr,  the  servant,  to  Sprot  his  friend, 
who  purloined  a  letter  from  Gotorie,  and  another 
from  Logan,  which  hart  been  returned  by  the  earl 
as  soon  as  it  was  perused.  As  his  gratitude  to  Lo- 
gan his  benefe&dr,  or  fidelity  to  the  servant,  had 
concealed  the  conspiracy  during  their  lives,  Sprot 

*4  Robertson's  Hist.  p.  470,  80.  Calderw.  MS.  vol.  v.  405. 
Spottisw.  456. 

6i  He  was  apprehended  in  April,  but  the  confession  to  which 
Jie  finally  adhered  was  not  delivered  tiH  J«dy  5th.  Earl  of 
*  Cromarty's  Relation  of  Cowrie's  Conspiracy,  p.  51,  3.  Arch* 
bishop  Abbot's  Account  of  Sprott's  Trial,  p.  53. 
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book  was  arraigned  on  his  own  confession,  and  by  those  # 
laws  whiqh,.on  some  occasions,  may  render  private 
Virtues  a  public  crime,  convi&ed  of  the  constru&i  ve 
treason  which  fie  forbore  to  reveal.  His  confession 
was  renewed,  and  attested  at  tys  execution  by  ak 
.  solemn  sign ;  wheji  thrown  from  the  ladder;  he 
Clapped  his  hands  thrice  together  before  he  ex- 
pired, ^ 

lagan's  Although  Logan  and  his  servant  were  already    . 

uamdcr.  ^^  his  memory  was  still  exposed  to  persecution, 
and  his  innocent  offspring  reserved  for  punish- 
ment.* According  to  a  legal  maxim,  that  no  per- 
son can  be  condemned  in  absence,  his  bones  werc 
dug  up,  and  in  the  succeeding  parliament  pro- 
duced and  arraigned  at  the  bar.  His  letters  were, 
1  also  produced,  and  as  the  hand-wrijing  was  au- 
thenticated by  the  most  respe&able  witnesses^ 
his  estates  were  confiscated,  his  pame  abolished, 
and  his  issue  attainted.  The  sentence  was'  not 
less  illegal  than  odious,  for  trial  after  death  was 
limited  by  statute,  to  those  whose  treason  wa$ 
notorious  during  their  lives.  Nor  was  the  sem- 
tence  unanimous,  till,  in  consequence  of  the  ur- 
gent persuasions  of  Dunbar,  thtf  lords  of  articles, 
acknowledged,  with  tears  of  joy,faieir  entire  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  a  tonspiracy  formerly 
doubtful,  and  still  so  obscure 6*. 

Bajmerino's     During  the  last  years  of  Elizabeth,  James,  while 

Reason,     j^  sllCGession  ^s  ygt  precarious,  had  endeavoured 

*7  Robertson's  Hist.   p.  475.*    Daliymplc  Lord  HaiJe* 
Memorials  and  Letters,  i.  15.    See  note  II. 
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to  conciliate  th*  English  Catholics,  by  negotiations    book 
with  tlfose  continental  princes  to  whom  their  in-  \^L^/ 
terest  was  devoted.   His  intentions  were  seconded,     16M» 
if  not  exceeded,  by  the  zeal  of  his  ministers ;  and  • 
in  order  to  establish  a  correspondence,  or  to  facili- 
tate tfteir  intercourse  wilh  the  RomisS  see,  they 
procured  a  letter  from  James  to  Clement  VIII. 
The  letter  was  disavowed  to  Elizabeth,  and  for  a 
time  forgotten :  but  it  was  revived  by  Cardinal 
Bellarnune^  who  accused  James,  in  an  answer  to 
one  of  his  controversial  performances,  of  renoun* 
cing  the  mild  and  tolerating  sentiments  expressed 
to  Clement ;  and  disappointing  the  expectations         < 
artfully  suggested  bydbimself  or  his  ministers,  of 
>tiis  becoming  a  speedy  proselyte  to  the  Romish 
church.    A  correspondence  with  the  Pope,  tp  % 
IJptestan^  monarch*  h  always  dangerous ;  but  to 
James,  a  sovereign  ^nd  an  author,  it  was  doubly 
injurious.    Lord  Balmerino,  the  secretary,  was 
then  at  court j  and  confessed,  it  is  said,  that  the 
letter  was  concerted  without  the  direction  or 
knowledge  of  his  master,  and  subscribed  without 
examination,  among  other  papers  that  required  his 
signature68..    His  own  relatiou  is  somewhat  diffe- 
rent; that  the  king, 'although  not  averse  fjom  a 
correspondence  with  Clement,  scrupled  to  concede 
his  apostolical  titles,  which  ^yere  afterwards  prefix* 
ed  to  a  letter  presented  with  other  dispatches  to  difc 
ferent  cardinal?,  and  subscribed  without  hesitation 

ft  Robertson's  Hist.  468.     Spottisw.  507.    Jobftrt,  448*. 
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boqk    hy  James6*.    If  Balmerino  deceived  his  master,  1% 

i'  * 

S^y^f   was  neither  with  a  criminal  intention,  nor  to  a 

1608.  treasonable  extent.  But  his  ruin  was  secretly  pro- 
jefted  by  Spottiswood,  Dunbar,  and  Cecil,  his  im- 
placable enemies;  and,  according  to  his  own  nar-i 
ratiye,  much  address  and  many  secret  intrigues 
were  employed  to  persuade  him,  by  a  more  ample 
and  explicit  declaration,  tp  exculpate  the  king. 
His  life  and  estate  were  secured  by  promises ;  his 
offices  were  to  remain  at  the  king's  disposal ;  and 
on  these  conditions,  he  acknowledged  that  the  let- 
ter was  surreptitiously  obtained,  when  James  had 
refused  tp  correspond  with  the  Romish  see.  His 
trial  was  remitted  tp  Scotland,  where  he  was  con- 
vifted  of  treason,  but  the  terms  of  his  submission 
werefaithfully  observed,  After^a slight  imprison- 
ment, he  was  permitted  to  reside  unmolested  on 
his  qwn  estate,  and  survived  his  disgrace  about 
two  years.  His  abilities  are  represented  as  great 
and  splendid,  his  avarice  as  insatiable,  He  had 
risen  to  the  joint,  incompatible  offices  of  president; 
of  the  court  of  session,  and  secretary  of  state,  in 
which  the  integrity  of  the  judge  must  ever  yield 
^o  the  interest  pf  the  statesman  7°:  yet  he  stemmed 

.  &  His  narrative  is  extant  in  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  and  vi.  MS. 

*  -and  it  is  difficult  to  refuse  him  credit,  when  he  appeals- to  th$ 

lords  Burleigh,  Lennox,  Scone  and  others,  to  whose  testimony 

Jbe  refers  his  friends.    James,  in  his  reply  to  tfellarmine,  avoid* 

'  all  mention  of  the  letter,  or  of  Balmerino's  confession* 

p-  Johnst,  S9fy 
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the  secret,  and  corrupt  influence  of  Dunba%  on    book 
the  bench,  with  a  spirit  that  prpbably  accelerated   u-U»j 
his  fell  .  t  »•»• 

These  trartsa&ions  were  succeeded  by  a  parlia* 
xnent,  in  which  the  commissary,  or  consistorial 
courts,   established  at  the  reformation  in  civil 
judges,  were  restored  to  the  prelates.     Originally 
f    $he  court  of  session  had  consisted  of  an  equal  pro-> 
portio#of  temporal  and  spiritual  judges :  but  at  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  reformation,  the  clergy 
were  declared  incapable  of  every  civil  and  judicial 
fun&ion.    At  the  request  of  the  prelates,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow  was  created  an  extraordinary 
lord  of  sessiqg,  to  restore  <i  spiritual  intennixture 
to  the  court 7I,  bpt  the  prosecution  of  this  design 
Was  superseded  by  the  institution  of  a  new  tribu- 
nal.  The  court  qf  ecclesiastical,,  or  high  commission  Higfi  coin, 
subsisted  in«England  as  a  delegated  exercise  of  thq  *"""**• 
king's  suj^emacy;  but  in  Scotland,  where  there 
■   was  no  ^ppremacy  as  yet  acknowledge^  no  court 
of  commission  could  be  legally  established.    But 
wherever  the  laws  we^  defeftive  or  silent,  the 
prerogative  was  vigilant.     Two  courts  of  high 
commission  were  ered?d,  at  Sfe.  Andrew's  and 
Glasgow,  of  such  trapscendant  jurisdictions  that 
v  t  every  ecclesiastical  court  was  subordinate  j  |pd  with 
w  such  inquisitorial  powers  that  every  individual 
might  be  cited  and  examined  on  his  conversation, 
£Ondu&,  and  religious  opinions ;  excommunicated 
$f  impeniteqt,  outlawed  if  contumacious,  impri^ 

V  Pari,  1584.  ch.  133,    Calderw.  MS.  vi.  22^ 
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book  sonqtf  an<f  fined  if  obnoxious  or  guilty.  There 
^^o  was  no  resource  in  the  number  of  commissioners  ; 
*6KK  for  the  archbishop  and  four  assistants  composed  a 
quorum*  whose  power  extended  to  alt  ranks,  and 
whose  sentence  admitted  06  uq  appeal.  Schools, 
and  colleges  were  subje&ed  to  their  visitation,  and 
the  cletgy,  who  disobeyed  their  inmn&ions,  or 
refused  to  promulgate  their  mandates  or  censures* 
might  be  suspended,  deprived,  or  impri^ned!  at 
discretion.  In  England  the  star<hamber  and  high 
commission  were  properly  committees  of  the  privy 
council ;  but  the  courts  of  commission*in  Scotland 
were  co-ordinate  in  spiritual,  with  the  privy  count 
cil  in  its  civil  jurisdiction j  and,  on  |Jie  translation 
of  Spottfewood  to  the  see  of  St*  Andrew's,  they 
were  united  into<  one  court,  alike  devoted  to  the 
king  and  to  the  bishops,  nor  les&  oppressive  ta 
the  nation  than  to  the  church  7\        • 

Assembly  When  the  prelates,  had  thus  united  t£p  spiritual! 
a**ow,power&  of  f  he  high  commission,  to  their  temporal 
dignity  as  lords  of  parliament,  their  authority  ovei* 
the  clergy  became  irresistible.  The  council  wag 
filled  with  their  order,  and  w^en  it;  appeared  that 
neither  the  court*  of  law*  nor  the  departments  0$ 
government,  were  inaccessible  to  their  ambition, 
the  offers  of  state  were  endangered  daily  by 
their  accusations  and  intrigues,  -Instead  of  evad* 
ing  the  control,  they  began  to  solicit  the  authority 
«nd  sanction  of  a  general  assembly,  a  convocation 
Which  was  no  longer  independent,  nor  properly 

**  Calderw.  MS.  vi,  328,  340.    Spottisw.  514*; 
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elective*    As  commissioners  of  the  ^hurch,  they    book 


i: 


Jiad  acquired  an»officiafseat  in  its  assemblies,  and 
the  same  privilege  was  conferred  on  the-  perma-     W0m 
nent  moderators  and  clerks  of  presbjjeries*    Lay 
elders  were  appointed  by  the  king,  and  as  his  let-, 
ters    ignificA  to  the  presbyters,  those  members 
whose  election  he  solicited,  we  may  presume  that 
the  requests,  which  intimated  the  injunctions  of  a 
pionarch,  were  seldom  disobeyed*    An  a&sepably 
thus  constituted  wag  held  at  Glasgow.    The  mode- 
ration of  the  synods,  aiy}  the  visitation  of  the 
clergy  withfci  their  dioceses  were  confirmed  to  the 
bishops  j  the  artillery  of  (he  church  was  computed, 
to  their  direction;  and. their  authority  was  de* 
flared  indispensable,  whether  excoiAnunication 
was  to  be  hurled  af  the  guilty,  of  absolution  con-;  . 
Ceded  to  the  teajs  and  payers  pf  the  penitent.  The 
ordination  and  induction  of  the  clergy  to  churches, 
their  tr&l,  degradatipif  or  censure,  when  accused, 
wtre  transferred  to  the  prelates ;  bvt  the  presby- 
teries were  despoiled  of  these  rights  by  a  piou* 
fraud,  practised  without  obstruction  on  a  submit 
sive  assembly,    fiie  expression  "  fninisters,  of  the 
f*  bounds"  was  substituted  instead  of^c  presby- 
*c  tery,"  which  was  represented  as  an  ungracious 
epithet,  harsh  aiyjl  offensive  to  the  royal  ear.    But 
the  prelates  availed  themselves  of  an  ambiguou* 
phrase,  and  assisted  only  by  a  few  of  the  neigbour- 
tng  ministers,  soon  proceecUd,  without  the  presence 
or  concurrence  of  a  presbytery,  to  the  ordination, 
Institution,  or  the  trial  of  the  clergy.  The  success ' 
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book    of  this  artifice  encouraged  a  premature  attempt  fop 
the  suppression  of  presby tenes :  a  Varrant  to  pro- 
hibit their  meetings  was  produced  by  Dunbar ;  but 
the  fears  of  the  clergy  interposed  to  deprecate  an 
illegal  measure,  the  source  of  schism,  and  the  pro-* 
bable  signal  of  a  spiritual  f  evolt.  Thay  acquiesced, 
with  less  reluftance  in  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the 
king,  containing  a  solemn  recognition  of  his  eccle- 
m        siaftical  supremacy,  to  be  administered  by  the  ordi- 
nary on  the  admission  of  ministers.    Their  sab- 
missive  deportment  had^een  secured  and  recom- 
pensed by  gratuities,  dispensed  to  the^ioderators 
efipresbyteries  as  arrears  of  stipend?  and  to  others 
as  a  viaticum,  or  provision  to  defray  the  expence 
*    of  their  journey  &, 
Consecra-        Whatever  powers  the  assembly  had  conferred, 
^elates,     were  afterwards  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  parlia-i 
ment  to  the  full  extent  of  the  episcopal  character. 
That  chara&er,  however,  ^fts.yet  imperfeft,  in  an' 
important  article  which  the  humble  presbyters  hid 
not  to  bestow.     According  to  the  arguments,  of 
rather  the  language  of  polemics,  as  the  sons  #of  * 
Aaron  presided  In  the  temple  over  the  i«t  of  the 
Levites,  %e  Apostles,  their  successors  under  the 
new  dispensation,  acquired  a  distind  and  peculiar 
ordination  and  authority  ,over  tjj^e  seventy  disci* 
^les ;  a  sanctity  superior  to  the  priests,  which  has 
been  transmitted  in  apostolical  succession  to  the 
bishops  both  of  the  ea^ern  and  western  churches ; 
\o  the  abunas  of  Abyssinia,  as-  well  as  to  the  pre* 

73  galderw.  MS.  vi.  260, 70.  .  Spottisw,  512^ 
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late?  of  England.  The  consecration  of  the  lattef  book 
was  derived  indeed  from  an  impute  source ;  their . 
torches  were  kindled  aUthe  unhallowed  flame^of 
an  idolatrous  shrine.  But  the  English  prelates, 
from  their  original  consecration  in  the  Romish 
church,  became  the  legitimate  successors  of  the 
.  apostles  of  Christ*  to  whom  the  imposition  of  hands 
was  given ;  and  they  assumed  as  a  rite  of  divine 
institution,  the  exclusive  ordination  of  the  inferior 
clergy*  As  the  Scottish  prelates  were  not^yet 
adopted  into  the  apostolical  order,  three  of  their 
number  were  summoned  to  receive  consecration 
at  court.  Their  ordination  even  to  the  priesthood 
was  questioned ;  but  the  d^je&ion  was  over-ruled 
lest  their  former  presbyterian  vocation  should  ap- 
pear invalid;  the  subordinate  order  of  priesthood 
was  included,  or  supposed  to  be  included  in  the 
episcopal,  and  supplied,  if  defe&ive,  by  th^  regular 
consecration  of  the^cot{£sh  bishops.  The  aposto- 
lical chara&er  was  conferrea  on  Spottiswood  and 
.  the  bishops  of  Galloway  and  Brechin,  and  imparted 
^n  their  return  to  their  unconsecrated  brethren7*. 

74  Spottisw.  514.  Heylin's  Hist.  Presb.  387.  Collier,  ii.  701. 
The  necessity  of  episcopal,  and  the  invalidity  of  presbyterian 
ordination  furnish  a  voluminous  controversy,  of  which  mention 
will  frequently  occur  in  our  history.  According  to  Hooker,  . 
the  apostles  were  bishops  at  large,  and  the  bishops  apostles 
'with  restraint.  The  calvinists  in  general  were  less  solicitous  to 
connect  themselves  with  Christ  through  the  medium  of  Rome. 
They  preferred  an  inward  call,  and  submitted  to  imposition 
©fhands4  not  as  essential  to  ordination,  but  sometimes  as  good 
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On  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Dunbar,  their  partjF 
was  deprived  of  a  strotlg  support,  and  the  sdvereigrt 
Xx£$on  &  ail  apt  and  devotedqjnstrument  of  arbitrary 
A6«wei^    powen  The  death  of  an  obsequious  and  oppressive 
minister  ^ras  regretted  by  few ;  and  the  officers  of 
state,  who  had  felt  that  the  power  of  a  favoritd 
Was  dangerous,  and  his  friendship  perfidious,  en^ 
deavoured  to  regain  their  influence  by  the  revival 
of  Ottaviam.    Eight  commissioners  of  their  own 
nuttiber  were  thus  denominated,  to  whom  the  cdl- 
le&idft  and  administration  cf  the  Avenues  were 
,  formerly  entrusted7*;    But  the  infliiehcef  of  thin* 
bar  was  transferred  to  a  worthless  minidiii    The 
offices  df  treasurer,  e^jie&or,  and  comptroller  of 
the  revenue  were  engrossed  by  Carre  earl  of  So- 
merset, a  Scottish  youths  originally  the  page,  and 
on  returning  frdtti  his  travels,  the  pupil  ahd  the  . 
minister  of  his  royal  jtedagdgue;    The  administra- 
tion devolved  in  Sc^larfR  dnjfcis  kihsriieri,  whom 
his  influence  promoted   to   the  most  lucrative 
offices ;  but  thd  avarice  of  both  was  pernicious  to 
the  hdbility,  and  prddti&ive  eveii  of  some  slight 
Commotions.    Lord  Maxwell,  On  his  return  td  the 
tountfy,  was  discovered  and  executed  j'  but  how 
justly  soever  his  life  was  forfeited,  thevsentence  had 
heeh  pronounced  in  his  absence1,  on*  a  charge  of 
hpilfulfirt  raisings  a  species  of  treasoii  employed  td 

and  holy,  and  at  other  times  as  indifferent.    Knox  rejected  tt 
altogether  as  superfluous,  but  it  was  afterwards  adopted-' 
wJohnst;4^7.    GaflderWi  M&  vi.  SlO*  *4: 
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confiscate  his  large  estates.  Hereditary  feuds  were 
assuaged  by  his  punishment,  and  tlfe  borders  com- 
posed ;  but  the  nobility  were  alarmed  at  the  unjust  16l2# 
attainder  of  an  ancient  family.  Their  apprehen- 
sions were  increased  by  the  destruction  ctf  the  earl 
of  Orkney,  which  established  the  authority  of  and  the 

i  i      r     t  i  i  i     ,  eaclofOrk- 

the  crown  and  of  the  prelates,  beyond  the  nor-  &<?. 
thern  extremity  of  Scotland,  in  the  remote  islands 
of  the  Deucaledonian  ocean* 

These  islands,  the  earliest  acquisition  or  seat  of 
the  Piftish  nation,  were  the  last  territorial  acces-    - 

161S. 

fiion  to  Scotland.  When  re-peopled  by  the  Nor- 
wegian pirates,  they  remained  from  the  ninth  to 
the  fifteenth  century  tributary  to  Norway,  and 
subject  to  their  own  hereditary  earls,  whose  pro- 
genitor, by  a  singular  fortune,  has  givfcn  to  Eng- 
land a  long  succession  of  Norman  kings.  Their 
possessions  were  transferred  by  females  to  a  Scot- 
tish family,  but  the  islands^fcontinued  under  the 
dominion  of  Norway  till  the  marriage  of  James  III. 
with  Margaret  of  Denmark,  when  they  were  first 
mortgaged  for  her  portion,  and  finally  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland  *5.  They  were  conferred  by 
Mary  on  Robert  Stewart,  her  illegitimate  brother  j 
Whose  son,  impoverished  by  expensive  buildings 

**  Rognvald,  the  fiwt  earl,  wa?the  father  of  Rollo,  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror's  predecessor.  The  islands  passed  by 
inheritance  to  the  e§tl  of  Strathern  and  to  his  Atughtert 
successors,  de  St.  Clair,  but  they  continued  tributary  and 
subject  to  Norway  till  mortgaged  to  James  III.  by  Christiera 
of  Denmark,  for  his  daughter's  portion ;  anno  1468- 
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and  by  his  attendance  on  the  court,  ehdeavoured* 
in  a  remote  country,  where  his  authority  was 
subjeft  to  no  control,  to  repair  his  former  waste 
by  oppression*    It  is  probable  that  his  condu& 
was,  exaggerated  in  the  complaints  of  the  islam 
ders,  or  aggravated  by  the  acrimonious  report  of 
their  bishop:  but  his  possessions  had  excited  Dun- 
bar's avidity ;  the  epsicopal  revenues  which  he  had 
dbtained  from  the  crown  were  solicited  by  the 
prelates,  and  the  king  descended  to  the  mean, 
and  unjust  expedient  of  purchasing  a  large  mort- 
gage with  which  his  estates  were  attached.    After 
an  imprisonment  of  three  years,  as  he  still  refused 
to  resign  his  right  to  the  redemption  of  his  pro* 
perty,  his  estates  were  seized,  and  his  subsistence 
reduced  Jo  a  daily  allowance,  suitable  neither  to 
his  rank  nor  to  his  necessities.   As  he  had  no  hopds 
of  release,  and  his   ruin  appeared,  inevitable,  he 
Was  driven   at  lengjh   to  the  most  desperate  ex- 
tremes.    His  son,  the  bastard  of  Orkney,  was  in- 
structed to  take  armsj  and  to  regain  possession  of 
the  castle  of  Kirkwall;  but  his  own  escape  watf 
1614.     prevented  by  his  guards.    The  castle  was  reduced 
by  the  earL  of  Caithness,  and  the  bastard  surren-* 
dered  on   the  pious   condition   that   no  torture 
should  be  employed  to  extort  ^  confession  of  tis 
1613;     father's  guilt.     The  father  was  convi&ed,  how- 
ever, on  the  son's  confession.     His  descent  from 
a  brotner  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  gave  him  the 
strongest  claim  to  the  compassion  of  James  j  but 
as  Somerset  had  succeeded  to  Dunbar's  expe&a* 
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tions  of  his  estate,  every  avenue  to  mercy  was  in- 
tercepted #. 

At  the  same  time  the  Macdonalds  revolted  in  insumt' 
Cantire,  and  surprised  a  fortified  place  in  Islay;  m^°  * 
but  they  were  reduced  or  expelled  by  the  earl  4on*,dt* 
of  Argyle,  to  whom  their  possessions  were  trans* 
ferred.  Their  chieftain  was  stained  with  the 
most  atrocious  murders,  and  had  repeatedly  re- 
sisted the  arms,  or  escaped  from  the  feeble  co^r* 
don  of  the  government :  in  a  few  years,  however, 
he  was  recalled  and  rewarded  with  a  liberal  pen- 
sion, by  the  same  monarch  who  had  appeared  in* 
sensible  to  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  inexorable  to 
the  slighter  offences  of  the  earl  of  Orkney*  From 
his  extreme  facility  of  temper,  the  government 
of  James,  at  all  times  arbitrary,  was  oppressive 
or  indulgent,  according  to  the  compliances  ex* 
a&ed  by  his  favourites  78. 

To  the  popish  lords  he  was  always  lenient,  Execution 
though  solicitous  for  their  conversion;  but  the. ajeitus7* 
merit  of  toleration,  or  the  praise  of  lenity,  was 
obliterated  by  the  unjust  and  cruel  persecution  of 
Ogilvy  a  Jesuit.  His  life  as  a  seminary  priest  was 
already  forfeited,  but  the  excessive  and  dispropor* 
donate  severity  of  the  punishment  prohibited  the 
execution  of  an  inhuman  law.  With  an  affe&ed 
moderation,  professing  to  pardon  his  religious,  and 
to  punish  only  his  political  opinions.  James  trans- 

n  Calderw.MS.  ri.  337,  40.    Jobnst.  486,  93*  505.    Stau 
Business,  MS. 
?8  Johnst.  111.  232.512.  6$k    Calderw.  MS>  vi.  $$%. 
Vol.  IIL  F 
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mitted  a  scries  of  interrogatories,  dangerous  to  » 
Jesuit  if  answered  with  sincerity,  or  ineffectual  if 
w**  the  opinions  of  his  order  were  concealed.  His  con- 
fession, though  replete  with  bigotry,  was  sincere* 
*  He  acknowledged  the  supremacy,  and  the  right  of 
the  pope  to  excommunicate  princes ;  and  repro 
bated  the  blasphemous  oath  imposed  in  England 
on  Roman  Catholics :  but  he  rejected  every  in* 
terrogatory  on  the  power  of  the  pope  to  deposq 
the  king,  or  to  absolve  his  subje&s  from  thefo 
oath  of  allegiance ;  and  declined  the  question,  as 
it  was  still  undetermined  in  the  church,  whether 
a  monarch  thus  degraded  might  be  lawfully  slain* 
In  these  questions  the  monarch  was  certainly  far 
less  interested  than  the  disputant,  for  the  same 
topics  had  been  agitated  in  his  recent  controversy 
with  Cardinal  JJellarnune.  But  the  silence  was 
not  less  fatal  than  the  confessions  of  the  Jesuit* 
By  a  singular  strain  of  tyranny,  he  was  qonvi&ed 
of  treason  for  declining  the  authority  of  the  king 
and  council j  and  executed  for  his  refusal  to  an* 
swer  insidious  interrogatories  that  aflfected  his  life* 
Under  the  arbitrary  reign  of  a  favourite*  the  pos* 
sessions  or  the  interest  of  a  wealthy  peer  may  al- 
ternately purchase  His  pardon  or  provoke  his  fete* 
But. the  execution  of  an  innocent  and  wretched 
priest*  must  be  imputed  to  the  vindifldve  dispo? 
sition  of  the  sovereign,  which  was  to  be  gratified 
only  by  the  death  of  the  unhappy  vi&im  who 
disputed  his  doftrines 7*. 

#*Araot*s  Crinwtei  Trials,  328,    Spottiswopd,  620. 


OF  SCOTLAND. 
Hitherto  the  promise  made  at  the  accession,  to 
revisit  ibis  native  country  every  third  year,  had 
been  suspended  by  the  negligence  and  the  poverty  Ei*^' 
of  Jfcmes.  His  distresses  were  relieved,  and  hi?  j£J22£* 
promise  performed,  on  the  surrender  of  the  cau. 
tionary  towns  to  the  Dutch.  From  Berwick  he 
was  condu&ed,  by  slow  journeys,  to  Edinburgh, 
with  a  splendid  retinue  of  the  English  nobility $ 
and  in  a  few  days  he  resumed  his  progress  through 
the  principal  counties,  visiting  the  scenes,  and  re- 
newing the  amusements  of  his  earlier  years.  After 
so  long  an  absence,  his  return  was  welcomed  by  the  16i7. 
Scottish  muse ;  and  it  is  observable,  as  a  proof  of 
the  wide  diffusion  of  the  ancient  languages,  that 
in  every  university,  in  every  city,  and  almost  in 
every  mansion  which  he  visited,  his  arrival  was 
celebrated  by  panegyrical  orations  and  classical 
poetry.  But  in  literature  the  Scottish  language 
was  already  exploded  ;  and  in  authors  reduced  ta 
the  .difficult  alternative  of  a  dead  language  or  of  a 
foreign  dialed,  precision  and  purity,  almost  their 
sole  study,  must  predominate  over  poetical  inven- 
tion80. The  disputations  in  the  universities  were 
better  adapted  to  the  taste  of  James.  The  profes- 
sors were  summoned  to  maintain  scholastic  de- 
bates in  his  presence  ;  and  his  satisfaction  was  dis- 
covered in  a  series  of  quibbles  Qn  the  names  of 
the  disputants,  and  by  the  promise  of  a  liberal 
donative  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh  *'• 

to  See  ijie  Muse's  Welcome  of  James.    Johnst.  Hist.  $1$.  t 
*  The  universities  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Edinburgh  vied  ia 
Fa 
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book       The  hierarchy  was  almost  perfeft:  but  under 
^J^  an  episcopal  government,  the  church  retained  the 
oveet'of   ^orm  °^  Presbyterian  worship ;  to  enthusiasts  a 
hisrisit.     pUre  and  exalted,  to  the  superstitious .  a  sordid 
and  illiberal  worship ;  disclaiming  the  ornamental 
aid  of  a  methodical  ritual.    An  intermixture  of 
ceremonies  was  recommended  by  James  to  enliven ' 
its  devotion,  or  rather  to  accelerate  its  conformity 
with  the  church  of  England.    The  chief  object  of 
his  journey  to  Scotland  was  to  enforce  the  obser- 
vance of  rites  selected  as  peculiarly  offensive  <o 
the  English  puritans,  of  whose  conformity  he  de* 
spaired  while  the  example  of  the  Scottish  church 
continued  in  their  view.     From  the  facility  with 
whkh  the  prelates  were  restored,  he  expe&ed 
equal  success  in  the  introdu&ion  of  rites ;  nor  did 
he  mistrust  the  efficacy  of  the  royal  authority,  or 
refleft  that  the  clergy  are  more  attached  to  the 
dodrines  than  to  the  discipline  ;  the  people  more 
tenacious  of  the  peculiar  worship  of  a  national 
church. 
(Opposition      The  first  opposition  was  begun  by  the  nobility, 
mem.        in.  a  parliament  assembled  on  his  return  to  Edin- 
burgh.  From  die  late  increase  of  the  prerogative, 
and  aggrandizement  of  the  prelates,  the  nobles 

the  pedantry  of  those  solemn  disputations*  James's  wit  is  too 
Contemptible  to  be  transcribed,  yet  he  was  so  delighted  with 
itthat  he  directed  his  puns  to  be  turned  into  English  and  Latin 
verse ;  of  which  last,  three  versions  by  his  courtiers  occur  ift 
the  Muse's  Welcome.  Crawford's  Account  of  Edin.  Col- 
leg*,  MS.      '     ''  •' 
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wepe-akroflkl  for  their  own  independence,  or  for    book 
the -preservation  of  .the  rich  estates  which  they    w^y-H 
had  obtained  from  the  church.    Their  indepen-     lQ}7' 
denie  was  asserted  in  the  ele&ion  of  lords  of  ar- 
ticks,  and  their  estates  were  secured  from  revoca- 
tion by  rejecting  the. candidates  recommended  by 
the  king.     The  officers  of  state  had  been  hitherto 
conjoined  with  the  lords  of  articles,  but  on  this 
occasion,  their  admission  seems  to  have  been  re* 
listed  s'o  violently,  that  the  ^states  were  ready  to 
disperse,  and  the  king  prepared  to  dissolve  the 
parliament.    A  limited  number  were  at  length  ad? 
mitted ;   and  it  is  probable  that  secret  assurances 
were  employed  to  assuage  an  opposition  which 
was  the  more  unexpected,  as  it  was  unexampled 
during  the,  absence  of  James.     The  articles  conti- 
nued;  subservient  to  the  crown,  and  the  estates  in- 
different to  the  fate  of  the  church.     An  act  was 
secretly  prepared,  to  declare  u  That  in  ecclesiasti- 
"  cal  affairs,  whatever  should  be  determined  by 
<c  the  king,  with  %he  advice  of  the  prelates  and  a 
"  competent  number  q£  the  clergy,. should  receive 
"  the  operation  and  the  force  of  law ; "  but  the 
choice  and  the  amount  of  a  competent  number, 
when  referred  to  James,  were  ill  calculated  to  disr 
guise  an  absolute  authority  in  ecclesiastical  affairs* 
The  design  had  already  transpired.  A  protestation 
was  prepared  by  the  clergy  and  presented  to  par- 
liament, when  the  articles  were  about  to  be  rati- 
fied by  the  imposition  of  the  sceptre.     It  was  im* 
possible  for  James  to  recede  with  dignity  :  it  was 

F3 
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4ook    difficult,  however,  to  listen  with  indifference  to  i 

i^J^j  protestation  that  appealed  to  his  own  declarations* 
1817-  issued  to  avert  the  suspicions  of  innovation  and 
change*  The  article  was  silently  withdrawn  from 
the  sceptre,  as  prejudicial  to  that  transcendent  pre- 
rogative which  it  could  not  enlarge.  By  another 
Article,  chapters  were  assigned  to  the  different 
sees,  and  a  mode  prescribed  for  the  deftion  of 
bishops  appointed  by  the  king 8a. 

On  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  Simpson  and 
Ewart  who  had  subscribed  the  protest,  and  Cal* 
derwood  to  whose  pen  it  was  attributed,  were 
summoned  to  St.  Andrew's,  and  convi&ed  of  a 
Seditious  remonstrance  by  the  high  commission. 
The  former  were  imprisoned  and  suspended  from 
their  ministerial  funftions ;  the  latter,  the  faithful 
though  prolix  historian  of  the  church,  incurred 
the  peculiar  resentment  of  James,  with  an  addi- 
tional sentence  of  perpetual  exile.  When  a  re* 
monstrance  to  parliament  was  punished  aft  sedi- 
tious by  the  high  commission,  ecclesiastical,  or 
irather  regal  tyranny,,  was  carried  to  the  ex- 
treme83. 

*eiigi<«»        When  the  refraftory  ministers  suffered  depru 

Ceremonies  -  .  * 

prosed,  vation,  tne  most  distinguished  among  the  dergy 
were  assembled  at  St.  Andrew's,  to  witness  the 
punishment,  'and  to  receive  a  salutary  admonition 
from  the  example.     On  the  next  day  the  cere* 

*»  Calderw.  MS.  vi.  380,  1.     Spottiswood,  533.    Johnst, 
320.    Pari.  1617.  ch.  i.  ii. 
*  Calderw.  vi.  389. 
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monies  to  be  transplanted  from  England,  were    Bobit 
announced  by  James,  who  proposed :  I.  That  the  v^^/ 
cucharist  should  be  received  in  a  kneeling  posture :     1617 
II.  That  it  should  be  administered  in  private,'  in 
extreme  sickness :    III.  That  baptism  should  be 
administered  in  private,  if  necessary :   IV.  That 
episcopal  confirmation   should  be  bestowed  on 
youth:    V.  That  the  descent  of  the  spirit,  the 
birth,    passion,    resurrection,    and  ascension   of 
Christ,  should  be  commemorated  by  annual  fes* 
tivals  in  the  church.     It  was  the  prerogative,  a* 
he  declared,  of  a  Christian  king,  to  regulate  the 
external  polity  of  the  church,  nor  would  he  re- 
gard their  disapprobation  of  those  articles  unless 
their  arguments  should  prove  tmanswerable.    In- 
stead of  accepting  a  dangerous  challenge  to  dis* 
^pute  with  their  sovereign,  they  implored  a  gene- 
ral assembly  on  their  knees,  that  the  ceremonies 
which  he  enjoined  might  be  sifi&ioned  by  the 
approbation  of  the  whole  church.    Their  request 
Was  granted  with  difficulty,  and  only  on  the  assur- 
ance of  an  assembly  altogether  submissive  to  his 
wfflF4, 

James,  in  his  expectations  of  an  easy,  unresist- 
ing conformity,  was  deceived  by  the  submissive 
deportment  of  the  clergy,  and  the  flattering  re- 
presentations of  the  prelates  and  their  friends. 
The  appearance  of  opposition,  instead  of  inspir- 
ing his  councils  with  moderation,  or  his  mind 
with  a  presage  of  the  spirit  that  afterwards  per- 

*  Calderw.  vi.  399.     Spottisyr.  5$4. 
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book   vaded  the  nation,  roused  his  exalted  ideas  of  the. 
u-v-o   innate  prerogative  inherent  in  kings.   At  present, 
1617-     indeed,  the  five  ar tides,  into  which  the  ceremo- 
nies proposed  for  the  church  were  digested,  may- 
appear  too  insignificant  to  require  or  to  justify, 
either  the  resistance  of  the  clergy  or  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  king.     But  the  slightest  innovations 
are  important  in  religion,  and  in  some  of  those 
articles  the  most  recondite,  in  others  the  most 
controverted  do&rines  of  Christianity  were  in- 
volved.    As  the  consequences  were  memorable, 
an  explanation  of  each  article  is  necessary  in  a  his- 
tory frequently^  occupied  with  ecclesiastical  trans- 
a&ions. 
KuceHnf  at      ].  The  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist, 
muiiioo.     is  a  do&rine  which,  however  loudly  disputed,  is 
maintained  under  slight  or  nominal  shades  of  dis- 
tin&ion,  by  almost  every  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians,   Accordirl§  to  the  papists,  the  elements  are 
transubstantiated  in    a   manner   imperceptible   to 
sense  ;  the  bread   into  the  body,  the  wine  into 
the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God.     According  to  the 
Lutherans,  the  £read  and  wine  are  consubstantial 
with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  whose  person 
is  mystically  incorporated  with  the  substance  of 
the  eucharist.   The  Calvinists  again  are  persuaded 
that  the  corporeal  parts  of  the  nature  of  Christ  are 
spiritually  conjoined  with  their  sacramental  sym- 
bols, received  by  the  faithful  and  swallowed  spi- 
ritually through  the  intervention  of  faith 8*.     The 

8*  Mosheijn's  Eccl.  Hist,  iv.  79.     Thirty-nine  Articles,  27. 
Confession  of  Faith,  ch.  zxiz. 
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adoration  offered  by  papists  to  the  corporeal,  is> 
withheld  by  reformers  from  the  spiritual  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  eucharist.  In  the  English  church, 
however,  where  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  are  blend* 
ed  and  decorated  with  the  ceremonies  of  Rome, 
the  gesture  of  kneeling  is  retained  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacrament,  as*a  mark  of  veneration 
rather  than  of  worship,  dire&ed  neither  to  th$ 
consecrated  elements,  nor  to  the  spiritual  combw 
nation  of  material  substances-  But  the  Scottish 
reformers  were  apprehensive,  that  the  adoration, 
addressed  at  first  to  an  invisible  being,  would  soon 
be  transferred  to  the  intermediate  object  presented 
to  the  votary,  and  again  degenerate  into  an  idola- 
trous worship.  Every  genuflexion  was  therefore 
prohibited,  and  their  communion  was  regulated  by 
a  scrupulous  imitation  of  the  paschal  supper,  The 
apostles  reclined  or  sat  with  th?ir  master  at  table. 
The  presbyterians,  instead  of  kneeling  like  peni- 
tents to  adore  the  elements,  seated  themselves  as 
guests,  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  genial 
board s6.  The  altars  which  they  had.  demolished* 
were  replaced  by  tables,  on  which  the  consecrated 
viands  were  broken  and  distributed  by  the  cqm> 
municants  themselves,  according  Jo  the  primitive 
institution  of  their  divine  repast,.  Such  minute 
observance  of  the  apostolical  supper  \yas  dictate^ 
by  their  antipathy  to  the  Romish,  worship,  an4 
their  desire  to  recede  from  whatever  was  supersti? 

*  Christ)  says  Knox;  sat  at  supper  with  his  disciples,  there* 
fore  $it  we.    First  Book  of  Discipline*  .■'(..»   »   J 
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600K   tfcros;  not  was  the  posture  recommended  by 

W^;^N,  James  at  the  administration  of  the  sacrament,  less 

16ir    obnoxious  as  a  departure  from  established  forms, 

than  as  an  approach  to  the  idolatrous  sacrifice  and 

adoration  of  the  host. 

rrinte  ad-      II.  HI.  As  Christ  is  received  in  the  eucharist, 

tionoftbe  thi?  Holy  Ghost  is  imparted  in  baptisjn,  but  thq 

sacraments. 

manner  of  his  incorporation  with  the  baptismal 
Water  has  excited  no  schism,  and  scarcely  a  specu* 
Jation  in  the  Christian  church.  The  importance  of 
these  sacraments  is  more  controverted.  In  the  Ro* 
mish  communion,  baptism  is  conferred  in  any 
place  on  weak  children,  and  the  eucharist  is  ad* 
ministered  in  private  to  the  sick ;  both  as  sadSa-. 
toents  essential  to  salvation,  the  former  to  cleanse 
from  the  original  corruption  of  the  human  race* 
the  latter  to  efface  every  subseqijent  stain  con, 
trafted  by  the  flesh.  They  were  received  in  a  difv 
ferent  acceptation  by  the  reformers.  The  waters 
Of  regeneration  were  considered  as  an  adoption  by 
Christ  into  the  bosom  of  his  church ;  the  carnal 
repast  of  the  papists  as  a  covenant  and  spiritual 
tommunion  with  his  person;  each  efficacious  iri 
the  remission  of  sins,  and  important,  though  not 
essential  to  Salvation;  The  celebration  of  these 
rites  was  accordingly  confined  to  the  church, 
whfcft  thfc  torigregation  was  assembled.  The  re-. 
<piisitioii  made  by  James  for  their  administration 
in  private,  was  meant,  perhaps,  as  a  solace  to  the 
aflli&ed  parent,  or  the  expiring  christian,  but  to 
the  orthodox  it  seemed  to  be  a  renewal  of  those 
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popish  do&rines,  against  which  their  humanity  or    *oo* 
their  reason  revolted,  that  unbaptiaed  infante  are  i  L   . 
excluded  from  bliss,  and  that  the  host  on  the  bed     l6V- 
of  death  is  essential  to  salvation87. 

IV.  In  the  primitive  ages,  baptism  seems  to  Confirm*. 
have  been  accompanied  with  imposition  of  hands. U0IU 
This  early  form  of  benedi&ion  was  afterwards  de- 
tached, and  appropriated  to  bishops  as  a  qonfir* 
mation  of  the  baptism  which  the  inferior  clergy 
administered,  under  their  auspices,  and  with  a 
delegated  power.    Its  importance  was  magnified 

till  it  was  placed  in  the  rank  of  sacraments,  and 
retained  by  the  English  reformers  as  a  renewal  of 
their  baptismal  engagement ;  a  source  of  strength, 
and  of  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Con* 
fir  mation,  however,  was  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  It  argued,  in  the 
administration  of  baptism,  a  subordinate  and  hit* 
perfed  power*  derived  by  presbyters  from  the 
episcopal  order.  Its  introdu&ion  was  disguised 
by  James  as  a  benediction  of  youth,  to  be  pro* 
nounced  on  an  examination  of  their  religious  pro* 
gress:  but  the  clergy  easily  perceived  that  the 
benedi&ion  would  be  bestowed  by  an  imposition 
of  the  prelate's  hands,  and  converted  intaa-solemn 
confirmation  of  baptism 88. 

V.  The  festivals  and  fasts  of  the  Romish  ritual,  Fasts  an* 
had  been  altogether  abrogated  at  the  reformation  CSUvaI,• 
in  Scotland.    In  England  the  most  superstitious 

only  were  retrenched ;  and  of  the  holidays  dedU 

•*  Examination  of  V  Articles  of  Path. 
••Ibid. 
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qated  to  genuine  saints,  or  instituted  to  coimner 
morate  remarkable  passages  of  evangelical  story, 
a  long  list,  burdensome  in  the  observance,  waa 
still  retained.     Five   of  the   most  important  of 
these   were   selected   for    Scotland;    Christmas, 
Good-Friday,  Easter*  Ascension,  and  Pentecost : 
but  their  importance  had  no  tendency  to  concir 
liate  the  presbyterians.   They  objected,  with  some 
truth*  that  the  nativity  of  Christ  was  of  an  urn 
certain  date ;   that  the  institution  of  Christmas 
was  an  imitation  of  the  idolatrous  Saturnalia  of 
the  Romans ;  that  an  Easter  and  Pentecost  was 
the  revived  ceremonial  law  of  the  Jews;  that  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth,  crucifixion,  or  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  was  no  more  consecrated  by  his 
a&ions  than  the  form  of  the  manger  in  which  he 
was  born,  pf  the  cross  on  which  he  suffered,. or  of 
the  sepulchre  in  which  he  was  qwetfy  inurned  % 
They  appealed  to  the  early  and  njore  orthodox 
declarations  of  their  sovereign,  th^t  the  Genevan* 
church  had  no  warrant  for  the  celebration  of 
Christmas  or  Easter ;  and  against  every  ceremony 
they  pleaded  his  former  unqualified  censures. of 
the  English  service,  that  it  was  little  better  thai* 

*9  Examination  of  the  Articles  of  Perth.  The  nativity,  ac- 
cording  to  the  computation  of  some,  happened  in  September  J 
and  of  others,  in  May.  It  was  observed  for  the  three  first  ages 
in  the  eastern  church  on  the  6th  of  January,  but  was  trans* 
ferred  in  the  western  church  to  the  25th  of  December,  to  co- 
incide with  the  civil  term  of  the  winter  solstice ;  an  universal" 
festival  amorig  the  northern  idolaters.  Beausob.  Hist.  Manich?  > 
11.  699.    Bingham,  Antic-.  Chr.  lib.  20.  ch.  4. 
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d  translation  of  the  mass,  of  which  it  wanted  no-    book 

9  i. 

thing  but  the  elevation  of  the  host*0*    His  apos- 


tacy  from,  the  Scottish  church  was  notorious ;  and 
the  approximation  of  these  ceremonies  towards 
the  Romish  ritual,  reflected  perhaps  an  unjuft  dis- 
credit on  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  the 
protestant  faith. 

Previous  to  his  departure,  these  ceremonies  ^^JJJj, 
were  partially  enforced  within  the  precinds  of  his  dre^ '*• 
court.  The  privy-council,  the  prelates,  and  the 
nobility,  who  resorted  thither,  whose  devotion 
was  flexible,  or  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  refor- 
mation was  sincere,  were  dire&ed  to  attend  at 
Whitsuntide,  and  to  communicate  kneeling  in  the 
royal  chapel  $  and  this  compliance,  which  was  at 
first  a  passport  to  favour,  was  converted  after* 
wards  into  the  tenure  by  which  their  offices  were 
held.  On  the  king's  departure  an  assembly  was  NoTem* 
held  at  St.  Andrew's,  but  the  clergy  still  evaded 
what  they  durst  not  openly  resist ;  they  acqui- 
esced, with  many  restrictions,  in  the  private  ad* 
ministration  of  the  communion  to  the  dying ;  or- 
dained the  elements  to  be  distributed  by  the  mi- 
nister to  each  communicant,  and  deferred  the  re- 
mainder of  the  articles  to  the  more  enlightened 
decision  of  a  future  assembly*  Their  concessions, 
instead,  of  proving  satisfactory,  were  resented  by 
James  as  a  mockery  of  his  demands.  Proclama- 
tions were  issued  for  the  observance  of  festivals, 
?jid  the  servants  of  the  crown  were  again  enjoined 

*°  Calderwood,  256. 
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book   to  communicate  kneeling  at  Easter  and  Pentecost* 
But  the  approbation  of  a  general  assembly  was  stiU 


llw     solicited  *  and  at  last,  after  much  preparation*  it 
was  obtained  hy  the  prelates*1. 

Auemty  This  assembly,  which  is  memorable  as  the  last 
in  the  reign  of  James,  was  convened  at  Perth.  It 
was  composed  of  prelates  and  of  lay-ciders  ap* 
pointed  by  the  king,  moderators  of  presbyteries 
~  whose  seats  were  permanent,  and  clergymen  s& 
le&ed  by  the  bishops  in  their  diocesan  synods. 
The  office  of  moderator  was  assumed  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  St*  Andrew's,  as  privileged  to  preside 
within  his  own  province*  Their  deliberations 
were  confined  to  a  private  committee,  partially 
chosen*  A  perplexing  question  was  proposed  in 
public,  on  which  each  member  was  required  to 
vote,  w  Will  you  assent  to  those  articles,  or  di*. 
oblige  the  king?"  Upwards  of  forty  members 
dissented,  abashed  and  silenced,  yet  not  entirely 
dismayed  at  the  king's  displeasure ;  but  the  five 
articles  were  indiscriminately  adopted  **. 
1618.        The  authority  of  public  assemblies  operates  as 

Perth  tk!f  *  feeble  restraint  upon' the  sense  of  a  nation.  The 
articles  of  Perth  were  examined  with  freedom: 
the  assembly  itself  was  arraigned  as  informal.  The 
orthodox  rejeded  its  conclusions  with  abhorrence, 
and  moderate  men,  the  most  remote  from  enthu- 
siasm, disapproved  cf  a  servile,  and  to  the  national 

*  Calderwood,  MS.  vi.  342.  408.  17.     Spottisw.  536. 
»■  *  Perth  assembly examined  hj  Caldervrood— Vindicated  bf 
Lindsay.    Lord  Hailes  Memorials*  U  89.  v 
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dignity,  a  degrading  Unfratioft  tf  the  En^ub  H-  book 
tuaU  In  faft»  the  ceremonies  bad  do  bettor  re- 
commendation than  the  injunctions  of  the  king. 
They  were  imposed  by  the  prelates  aa  things  in 
themselves  indifferent,  in  which  obedience  is  due 
to  the  supreme  power ;  without  reedUe£ting>  that 
whatever  is  indifferent  in  religion  should  belong 
to  the  votary's  discretion  or  choke.  But  the  c& 
remonies  had  acquired  such  importance  in  the 
king's  estimation,  that  their  introduction  became 
the  exclusive  otgeft  of  his  future  reign.  His  k» 
nity  to  papists  discovers  a  disposition  not  na>- 
turally  intolerant,  but  the  presbyterians  had  of. 
fended  him  beyond  forgiveness.  Resentment, 
mistaken  in  a  supersthbus  mind  for  the  result  of 
piety,  had  excited  a  secret  hope,  and  a  vindictive 
desire  to  obliterate  every  trace 'of  their  national 
worship.  Conformity  was  accordingly  urged  with 
vehemence,  and  Encountered  with  an  aversion 
proportionally  obstinate.  The  people  were  ad- 
monished by  proclamation,  to  observe  the  festi- 
vals j  the  clergy  were  exhorted  to  practise  the  new 
rites  prescribed  for  the  church.  But  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  citizens  persisted  at  Christmas  in  their 
daily  occupations,  and  the  churches  devoted  to 
the  prelates,  were  deserted  at  Easter,  unless  by  the 
judges  and  the  lawyers,  a  servile  train,  who  were 
compelled  to  receive  the  communion  on  relu&ant 
knees,  In  country  churches,  the  people,,  when  re- 
quired  to  kneel,  arose  from  the  tafcfc  and  dqportfcli 
but  whereves  the  Wthodo*  ibim  of  sitting  was 
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book   pteserfred;  they  resorted  ift  crowds  to  enjoy  the 
fellowship  and  familiar  communion  of  Christ  **. 


•  '  A  natldft  whose  prayers  to  the  deity  are  uttered 
on  foot,  and  in  an  ere£t  posture,  was  not-disposed 
to  obey  the  requisition  of  the  sovereign,  and  to 
bend  the  knee  to  the  sacramental  symbols. 
Quwn?'  ***  consequence  of  the  accession,  the  royal  fa* 
Mtith3.  fluty  was  so  much  estranged  from  Scotland,  that 
our  attention  is  first  arrested  by  the  queen's  death. 
Her  charader  is  justly  described  as  amorous,  bold, 
intriguing,  immersed  in  politics,  and  impressed 
with  little  reverence  for  her  husband's  spirit  or 
his  talents  for  .government^.  Henry  prince  of 
Wales,  an  accomplished  youth,  and  endeared  to 
the  English  by  his  martufcspirit,  expired  prema* 
turely  at  the  age  of  eighteen ;  but  the  grtef  occa* 
sioned  by  his  death  was  effaced  by  the  splendid 
and  popular  nuptials  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  with 
the  elector  palatine.  The  elect6r  elated  by  his  al* 
liance  with  England,  accepted  the  crown  of  Bohe- 
mia from  the  revolted  inhabitants ;  but  the  fatal 
battle  of  Prague  despoiled  him  both  of  hia  new 
kingdom  and  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  Ne- 
gotiations and  arguments  were  the  chief  succours 
provided  by  James,  to  reinstate  the  distressed  fa- 
mily of  an  only  daughter  3  but  his  negotiations 
were  so  ineffectual  that  his  embassies  became  the 
derision  of  Europe  j  and  so  expensive,  that  sup* 

»  Calderw,  MS.  vol.  vL  447. 521. 3.  5.  7.  9.   Row's  Hist. 
oftheKirk,MS.531. 
•i    *  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Persons^  Scotland.  '   - 
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plies  were  requisite  as  if  he  were  engaged  in  a&uat  book 
preparations  for  war.  Voluntary  contributions 
were  solicited  from  a  convention  of  the  nobility* 
from  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  college  of 
justice ;  but  benevolences  were  unknown  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  precedent  for  their  introdu&ioh  Was 
respectfully  evaded.  A  parliament  was  generally 
recommended :  disgusted,  however,  at  the  turbu* 
lence  of  the  preceding,  James  was  still  unwilling 
to  call  a  new  parliament,  tijl  the  contribution* 
which  he  demanded  were  again  refused  °5*  J*»» 

The  parliament  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  by  the  Apartia* 
marquis  of  Hamilton.  Hitherto  in  the  ete&iOft  of  Aug.  4. 
lords  of  articles,  the  temporal  had  nominated  eight 
of  the  spiritual,  the  spiritual  eight  of  the  temporal 
peers,  and  the  commons  equal  proportions  of  their 
own  order  for  the  shines  and  boroughs.  An  iirk* 
portant  innovation  was  now  introduced.  Eight 
noblemen  were  chosen  by  the  prelates ;  eight  pre- 
lates were  again  appointed  by  these  nobles ;  the 
sixteen  selected  an  equal  number  of  burgesses  and 
lesser  barons  from  the  third  estate  j  and  the  norni* 
nation  of  the  whole  devolving  thus  on  the  bishops* 
was  virtually  transferred  to  the  king  himself.  A 
supply  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  Scotch 
was  granted ;  but  such  was  the  poverty  of  the 
country,  that  a  sum  equivalent  to  little  more  thaa 
thirty*three  thousand  pounds  sterling,  required 
three  years  to  be  levied  by  a  general  land-tax.  The 
twentieth  penny,  or  a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  was  im« 

w  Spottisw.  541.  Lord  Hailes*  Memorials*  Is*  u  IQ&     ; 
Vol.  HI.  G 
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posed  upon  interest,  an  extraordinary  and  injudi- 
cious  mode  of  taxation,  of  a  nature  highly  detri* 
mental  to  credit  *6. 

Article*  of      A  confirmation  of  the  five  articles  of  Perth  was 

Perth  con-  m 

firmed.  an  object  not  to  be  negle&cd  by  James.  The 
clergy  from  the  adjacent  presbyteries  strove  to  de* 
precate,*)r  to  avert  the  blow.  But  their  suppli- 
cations to  parliament  were  inteitepted,  and  the 
petitioners  imprisoned ;  their  private  applications 
to  the  estates  were  detefted,  and  their  order  was 
arbitrarily  expelled  from  Edinburgh.  Their  exer- 
tions, however,  were  not  wholly  ineffe&uaj  ;  the 
articles  of  Perth  were  resisted  by  a  numerous 
party,  and  were  confirmed  only  on  the  commis- 
sioner's assurance,  that  no  further  innovations 
would  be  proposed  by  James  *7. 

pe»?c\i-     -    The  high  commission  had  been  charged  with 

tion  begun.  °  9  .,*',,. 

the  hopeless  task  of  intercepting  labour  on  hoh. 
days,  and  extorting  genuflexions  from  a*  people 
by  whom  genuflexion  was  abhorred  as  idolatrous. 
Treatises  against  the  articles,  or  assembly  of  Perth 
were  prohibited;  but'Calderwood,  who  had  evad- 
ed  hitherto  the  sentence  of  exile,  escaped  to  Hoi- 

,  *  Spotrisw.  i.  127.  Calderwood,  MS.  vol.  vi,  541.  The 
tax  on  interest  or  annual  rents  excited  much  opposition.  The 
amount  of  the  land-tax  was  not  specified,  as  it  sounded  meanly 
compared  witlrthe  recent  subsidies  of  the  English  parliament. 
But  the  lands  estimated  by  an  old  valuation  at  1 A  -were  assess- 
ed at  36s.  church  lands  and  others  in  propprtion,  and  the 
,^      whole  was  understood  to  amount  to  400,000/-  Scots, 

#  Spottisw."  Calderw.  MS.  vol.  vi.  531.  42.  54.    The  a* 
tide*  were  earned  by  a  majority  only  of  twe»ty.$ev*a. 
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land,  where  his  publications  were  securely  multi- 
plied and  diffused  through  Scotland.  Severe  penal- 
ties  were  denounced  against  those  who  abstained  . 10^' 
from  public  worslxip  upon  holidays,  or  who  re- 
jected the  communion  when  required  to  kneel  ^. 
The  clergy  were  harassed  and  oppressed  by  per- 
secution ;  they  were  suspended  from  the  ministry, 
deprived  of  their  benefices,  imprisoned  or  eon- 
fined  to  remote  distrifts  ;  and,  during  the  sliort 
remainder  of  an  unimportant  reign,  desolation 
spread  through  the  whole  church.  But  the  rigour  i622- 
of  the  high  commission  was  endured  with  forti- 
tude. Regarding  its  authority  as  usurpation,  and 
their  own  chara&er  as,  indelible  and  sacred,  the 
clergy,  when  displaced  ox  degraded,  persisted  in 
their  fun&ions ;  preached  and  instru&ed  publicly, 
or  in  private  assemblies ;  and  abated  nothing  of 
their  accustomed  inve&ives  against  prelacy,  in  the 
confidence  that  banishment  would  not  be  infli&ed, 
as  the  ministers  already  expelled  from  Scotland, 
had  found  a  safe  asylum  in  the  reformed  churches 
of  the  continent,  from  which  their  exhortations 
were  received  with  increased  veneration.  Perse- 
cution was  at  length  extended  beyond  the  clergy: 
and  the  conformity  of  Edinburgh  was  anxiously 
solicited,  from  a  well-founded  persuasion,  that  the 
example  of  the  metropolis  would  predominate 
through  the  kingdom.  The  city  was  threatened  1623. 
with  the  removal  of  the  government,  and  courts 
of  justice ;  the  magistrates  hostile  to  cemfprmity 

9*  Calderwood,  MS.  vol.  vi.  447.  80.  .515.32. 
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book  were  displaced ;  and  the  most  contumacious  among 
the  citizens  were  sele&ed  and  destined  for  the  se- 
vere punishment  of  oppressive  fines  and  a  remote 
imprisonment,  prevented  only  by  the  death  of 
James ».  Persecution,  however,  was  an  ungra- 
cious task,  which  the  council  declined,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  admonish  even  the  prelates  them- 
selves, "  not  to  suffer  the  sword  to  rust ;  that  the 
"  popish  religion  was  a  disease  of  the  mind,  but 
"  the  puritan  a  more  dangerous  disease  of  the 
cc  brain."  An  impolitic  severity  was  recompensed 
with  the  bitter,  and  customary  fruits  of  intole- 
rance, more  obdurate  aversion,  a  stedfast  attach- 
ment to  the  good  old  faith,  a  distaste  and  secret 
disaffe&ion  to  government :  and  the  success  of 
these  violent  measures  may  be  estimated  by  the 
relu&ant  confession  extorted  from  James,  that 
the  churches  were  already  deserted,  and  private 
conventicles  already  established  I0°. 
162&  In  the  preceding  narrative,  1  have  endeavoured 
to  comprise  a  series  of  ecclesiastical  transactions, 
extended  through  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
March  22.  James.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  tertian 
ague :  but  in  a  credulous  age,  and  among  a  dis- 
contented people,  the  application  of  some  empy- 
rical  remedies  excited  vague  and  unfounded  sus- 
picions of  poison.  He  expired  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
nine,  in  the  fifty-seypnthyear  of  his  reign  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  twerity-second  after  his  accession  to 

99  Calderwood,  MS.  vi.  483.  6.  14-.    605.  8. 
*°°  Id.  ,554?.  610.  12.  15. 
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the  throne  of  England.    His  fortune  was  superior    book 
to  that  of  his  progenitors,  and  his  felicity  greater   c— y**j 
than  that  of  his  descendants.   His  person  inherited  J^- 
no  share  of  the  beauty  of  his  parents,  nor  his  mind  ™cter  of 
a  portion  of  the  exalted  Spirit  which  distinguished 
his  ancestors.     He  was  stedfast  in  his  friendship  i 
but  his  affe&ions  were  irresistibly  attra<Sed,  by 
address  or  elegance,  to  the  most  worthless  of  man- 
kind.    He  was  naturally  lenient,  yet  vihdi&ive  and 
intolerant ;  and  in  consequence  of  an  extreme  fa- 
cility, was  frequently  betrayed  by  his  minions  into 
a  compliance  with  their  most  criminal  pursuits 
and  pleasures.     Though  unreserved  and  familiar, 
he  was  capable  of  profound  dissimulation  and  cun- 
ning ;  and  from  a  predominant  vanity,  accessible 
and  prone  to  the  grossest  adulation,  he  was  pe- 
dantic without  the  merit  of  useful  literature,  and 
prodigal  without  the  praise  of  true  generosity. 

His  tranquil  reign  was  beneficial  to  England ; 
but  to  Scotland  it  was  unprofitable,  as  it  was  spent 
in  a  contemptible  struggle  with  the  clergy,  and  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  surmount  the  religious  persua- 
sions of  his  subjects-  Historians  partial  to  his  fa- 
mily, have  sought  a  vindication  of  his  misconduft 
in  the  dangerous  independence  of  a  sullen  enthu- 
siasm, requiring  an  intermixture  of  more  refined 
superstition  ;  and  have  discovered  an  apology  for 
his  miscarriage,  in  the  uncertain  operations  of  the 
religious  spirit,  which,  when  infused  into  faftion, 
is  suscetible  of  mon  calculaton  or  control.  That 
the  ecclesiastical  should  be  subordinate  to  the  civil 
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establishment  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
$very  social  institution  ;  and  if  his  views  had  ex- 
tended only  to  the  redu&ion  of  that  dangerous 
independence  which  the  church  had  assumed,  the 
vindication  would  be  just.  But  the  monarch  who 
aspires  to  regulate  the  national  faith,  forgets  from 
whoqn  his  authority  originates ;  and  in  every  in- 
novation it  should  at  least  be  considered,  that 
there  is  danger  in  counteracting  the  tide  of  popu- 
lar opinion,  the  source  of  power,  and  its  exclusive 
support. 


THE 
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Accession  of  Charles. —Revocation  of  Tithes. -—Scots 
in  Giistavus*  fervice.- — Coronation. — Parliament. 
Balmerino9s  .Trial. —  Canons  and  Liturgy  intro- 
duced.— Tumults,  Supplications,  Accusation  of  the 
Prelates. —  Tables  and  Covenant  instituted. — As- 
sembly  at  Glasgow.  —  Preparations  for  War. — 
Pacification,  Assembly,  Parliament. — War  renewed. 
Expedition  into  England. — Treaty  fit  Rippon. 

THE  accession  of  Charles,  the  only  surviving   book 
son  of  the  deceased  monarch,  was  succeeded  \—v—-j 
in  Scotland  by  twelve  years  of  profound  tranquil-  Accession 
lity  5  a  period  diversified  with  few  transactions,  °     dr  *' 
and  not  distinguished  by  any  strong  indications 
of  the  convulsions  with  which  the  country  was 
afterwards  agitated*    Among  a  people  inured  to 
laws  and  predisposed  to  submission,  almost  every 
commotion  may  be  deduced  from  the  improper 
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book  interference  and  innovations  of  government,  or 
from  an  injudicious  opposition  to  those  changes 
which  are  silently  effected  on  the  public  mind,  or 
in  ,the  progress  of  society  are  imperiously  re- 
quired. If  the  people  had  been  negle&ed  or  for- 
gotten  by  the  court,  their  tranquillity  might  have 
been  prolonged  to  a  distant  period :  but  if  their 
affeftions  had  been  secured  by  timely  concessions, 
.  a  barrier  might  have  been  formed  against  the 
free  spirit  which  now  began  to  predominate  in 
the  English  nation, 
Objcctaof  But  the  mind  of  Charles  was  confirmed  by  edu- 
r^ign.  cation,  in  every  speculative  tenet  which  his  father 
had  adopted.  The  divine,  indefeasible  right  of 
kings,  was  suggested  to  James  by  the  resistance 
and  misfortunes  which  his  mother  had  experi- 
enced1; and  it  was  preposterously  maintained, 
when  his  own  premature  elevation  to  the  throne 
could  be  justified  only  by  the  popular  voice.  To 
Charles  it  appeared  to  possess  the  evidence  of  an 
intuitive  axiom,  and  the  converse  doftrine  of  im- 
plicit submission,  the  authority  and  the  san&ion  of 
a  moral  obligation  \  The  hierarchy  was  recom- 
mended to  James  by  resentment  and  policy,  as  an 
institution  hostile  to  presbytery,  and  congenial  to 
monarchy,  and  to  a  superstitious  mind  insuscep- 
tible of  fervor,  it  presented  a  ceremonious  ritual 
which  relieved  the  languor  of  vacant  devotion. 
From  the  early  impressions  of  youth,  the  hierarchy 

*  Basil  icon  Doron. 

*  Burnet's  Memoirs  of  the .  Hamiltons. 
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was  revered  by  Charles  as  a  divine  institution,  book 
and  allied  to  monarchy  by  a  common  origin.  In  u*v-w 
his  paternal  instructions  to  his  eldest  son,  James  16**' 
had  dissuaded  a  marriage  with  one  of  the  Romish 
faith  3;  but  forgetful  afterwards  of  his  own  in- 
junctions, he  had  industriously  solicited  an  alli- 
ance with  Spain,  No  sooner  hud  it  miscarried 
than  Charles  was  contracted  to  Henrietta  Maria 
of  France,  a  princess  distinguished  by  vivacity 
and  beauty,  whom  he  now  espoused ;  whose  re* 
ligion  was  a  partial  cause  of  her  husband's  misfor- 
tunes, and  the  source  of  misery  to  their  remotest 
posterity.  The  introduflion  bf  a  liturgy,  and  a 
general  revocation  of  the  tithes  and  benefices 
usurped  by  the  laity,  had  been  projected  by  James, 
though  deferred  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected 
opposition  to  the  articles  of  Perth.  But  his  schemes 
had  been  carefully  infused  into  Charles;  and. in 
the  execution  of  these  dangerous,  and  useless  pro- 
jects, the  tranquillity  of  Scotland  was  imprudently 
sacrificed.  A  national  liturgy  was  retarded  ior  a 
time  by  his  continental  wars,  or  by  the  disputes 
in  which  he  was  involved  with  his  English  parlia- 
ments ;  but  the  revocation  of  impropriated  tithes 
and  benefices  was  among  the  first  a&s  of  the  new 
reign. 

This  revocation  was  strictly  legal,  and  not  en-  '*****&* 
tirely  unexampled  in  the  history  of  Scotland,     A  ol  uth€*' 
few  favourites  of  one  reign  might  be  stript  of 
their  inordinate  acquisitions  in  another ;  and  to 

3  Basilkon  Doron. 
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prevent  a  prodigal  waste  among  favourites,  the 
royal  domains,  on  which  the  monarch  subsisted 
formerly  with  sufficient  splendour,  were  annexed  to 
the  crOwn,  as  a  patrimony  never  to  be  alienated, 
Unless  the  annexation  were  previously  distohed  by 
parliament-  A  subsequent  ratification  in  parlia- 
ment Waa  insufficient  to  prevent  a  revocation  of 
the  grants  and  without  the  intervention  or  the  aid 
of  a  statute,  the  patrimony  of  the  crown  might 
be  summarily  resumed*  The  present  revocation 
was  intended  to  aggrandize  the  dignified  clergy  j 
and  was  confined  to  those  tithes  and  benefices 
which*  reverting  after  the  reformation  to  the  sove- 
reign j  had  been  exhausted  in  gifts  to  the  impor* 
tunate  nobles.  But  the  spoils  of  the  church  had 
been  too  generally  diffused  to  be  rfeKnquished  with* 
out  reluftance,  and  too  long  enjoyed  to  be  resum* 
ed  without  injustice.  Almost  all  the  nobility  and 
many  of  the  gentry  had  been  enriched  by  the 

fatf  plunder,  and  a  convention  of  estates  rejected  eyery 
proposition  for  the  surrender  of  tithes.  Their  re* 
fusal  so  much  incensed  the  king,  that  the  aft  of 

Nor,  revocation,  which  had  been  previously  framed, 
was  precipitately  published.  It  extended  beyond 
the  reformation,  to  the  distance  of  eighty-three 
years4,  and  comprehended  every  grant  of  the  twq 
preceding  reigns,  A  premature  attempt  could 
only  serve  to  alarm  and  exasperate  the  nobles1} 
nor  were  the  privy-council,  or  the  ministers  dis- 
posed to  co-operate  in  a  measure  hostile  to  their 

«  Pari,  1G33;  ch.  5xc 
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own   interest,  and  concerted  in  afl  probability    boos 
without  their  advice  >*.  n^yW 

The  convention  threatened  to  produce  the  most  o,,1.^  by 
tragical  event.  The  earl  of  Nithisdale  was  cm-j^tiven 
ployed  as  commissioner,  to  extort  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender  of  tithes ;  but  the  proprietors 
were  prepared  to  disappoint  <  his  mission,  and  if  1626. 
no  arguments  could  persuade  him  to  desist,  were 
-  determined,  according  to  the  pra&ice  of  their  an- 
cestors, to  massacre  his  adherents  and  himself  in 
the  midst  of  the  convention.  Belhavefc,  a  blind 
•and  aged  lord,  was  placed  at  his  own  request  next 
the  earl  of  Dumfries,  whom,  as  if  to  support  his 
weakness,  he  grasped  with  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  secreted  a  dagger,  *to  plunge  into  his  heart 
on  the  first  commotion.  Nithisdale,  intimidated 
at  their  hostile  appearance,  or  apprised  perhaps  of 
his  danger,  suppressed  the  most  violent  part  of  hi$ 
instructions,  and  returned  to  court  V 

An  ecclesiastical  convention  proved  less  refrac-  Supported 
tory.     At  the  reformation  no  provision  had  been  Jzl  ft 


«7» 


5  The  officers  of  state  were  partly  altered ;  and  the  privy- 
council  and  courts  of  justice  were  new  modelled  to  introduce 
the  prelates  into  each  department.  A  new  court  was  also 
erected  in  imitation  of  the  star-chamber,  under  the  name  of  a 
commission  to  try  grievances.  But  in  consequence  of  the  op- 
position of  the  nobility,  this  commission  of  grievances  was  suf- 
fered to  expire.  Row's  Hist.  MS.,  p-,265.  Lord  Hailes'  Cata- 
logue of  Lords  of  Session.  Balfour's  Annals,  M  S.  Additions, 
1626. 

6  Burnet,  Hist.  vol.  i.  24.  edit.  1753r  Row,  265.  Sander- 
son's  Hist.  -Introduce 
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book    made  for  the  clergy,  till  a  third  of  the  benefices 

c^-.^j  retained  by  the  popish  incumbents  was  appropri- 
ated to  their  support.  When  the  monastic  bene- 
fices were  impropriated  or  ere&ed  into  temporal 
lordships,  the  thirds  were  frequently  discharged  or 
commuted,  and  the  provision*  which  was  always 
scanty,  became  altogether  inadequate  on  the  revi- 
val of  prelacy,  when  the  thirds  of  benefices  were 
assigned  to  the  bishops,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  clergy  within  each  diocese  was  entrusted  to 
their  care.  On  the  expedition  of  James  to  Scot- 
land, a  committee  of  parliament  was  first  appoint- 
ed, to  allot  to  each  minister  a  stipendiary  provision 
from  the  tithes  of  his  parish ;  (moderate,  yet  not 
inadequate  to  the  times7;)  but  from  the  interested 
policy  of  the  commissioners,  the  poverty  of  the 
clergy  was  not  relieved.  They  had  long  eyed,  and 
were  still  urgent  to  recover  the  patrimony  of  the 
church.  In  a  convention  summoned  or  selefted 
by  the  prelates,  it  was  not  difficult  to  procure  an 
application  to  the  king  for  a  legal  and  established 
provision  to  the  clergy.  Such  were  their  ganguine 
expe&atiohs,  that  they  anticipated  the  recovery  of 
tithes  through  the  king's  assistance ;  and  had  al- 
ready begun' to  inveigh  from  the  pulpit  at  theuq- 
just  detention  of  their  sacred  inheritance.  They 
were  charged  with  a  more  invidious  task,  to  esti- 
mate and  prepare  a  correft  statement  of  the  tithes 
impropriated  in  their  respe&ive  parishes  ;  and  we 

?  Not  exceeding  a  thousand,  nor  less  than  five  hundred  Scot- 
tish marks.     Pari.  1617*- 
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may  presume  that  they  had  no  temptation  to  un- 
dervalue the  objefts  of  their  devout  regard8.  As 
it  was  the  interest  of  the  nobles  to  under-rate  the  1627' 
tithes,  it  would  appear  that  the  competition  of 
those  privileged  orders  had  roused  a  different  de- 
scription of  men,  \yhose  interest  and  title  had  not 
yet  been  consulted. 

If  the  interest  of  the  community  had  been  con*»ndi*nd- 

^  holders. 

suited  at  the  reformation,  when^i  instead  of  a  be- 
neficed priesthood,  a  clergy  .strictly  stipendiary 
was  instituted,  the  tithe  of  industry  would  have 
been  abolished  as  a  superstitious,  and  oppressive 
tribute.  If  the  claims  of  substantial\justice  had 
ever  been  recognised,  each  proprietor  would  have 
recovered  the  tithes  of  his  own  estate.  But  as  , 
tithes  were  a  peculiar  property  in  law,  distinft 
from  the  lands  out  of  which  they  were  produced 
and  exacted,  they  were  usurped  by  the  crown,  on 
the  maxim  that  whatever  is  unoccupied  reverts  to 
the  sovereign  ;  and  the  combination  of  a  legal  fic- 
tion with  a  feudal  usage,  superseded  every  consi- 
deration  of  expediency  and  justice.  When  dis- 
tributed among  the  nobility,  they  were  levied 
with  unaccustomed  rigour,  and  often  with  cir- 
cumstances of  wanton  oppression.  The  grievance 
was  alleviated,  though  not  entirely  removed,  by 
the  interposition  of  parliament.  But  the  land- 
holders, who  still  felt  the  rapacity,  or  remember- 
ed the  oppressive  insolence  of  the  titulars,  were 
disposed  to  co-operate  in  every  measure  for  the 

*  Row,  p.  226.    Crawford's  Hist.  MS.  vol.  i.  sec.  $.  p.  % 
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fcooK    recovery  or  the  transference  of  their  tithes  to  the 
4^^,^  crown.    As  far  as  can  be  collected  from  the  vague 
ifia7-     declaration  of  Charles,  who  had  already  intimated 
a  desire  for  their  relief,  they  concurred  with  the 
clergy  in  a  general  application  for  the  resumption, 
tod  a  more  ^equitable  distribution  of  tithes'.    The 
views  of  these  bodies  were  inconsistent,  and  their 
interests  wouUJj.have  ultimately  proved  irrecon- 
cilable :   but  thp  general  revocation  was  a  pre- 
liminary measure  in  which  both  coincided,  and 
their  united  influence,  in  opposition  to  the  no* 
bles,  contributed  a  large    accession  of  strength 
to  the  crown. 
King's  ar-        The  ascendancy  thus  acquired  was  dexterously 

ftttiition.      .  j         a  •    -•  -j  • 

unproved,  *  A  commission  was  issued  to  receive, 
under  certain  implied  conditions*  the  surrender  of 
impropriated  tithes  and  benefices*  At  the  same 
time,  prosecutions  were  successively  commenced 
against  those  who  refused  to  accept  the  offers,  aud 
to  submit  to  the  award  of  then*  sovereign  as  um* 
pire.  The  ji_bbles\  separately  prosecuted,  had  no 
means  of  defence.  The  weakest,  or  the  least  re* 
fraftory  were  first  sele&ed ;  and  the  rest*  unpre- 
pared to  resist,  and  instructed  in  the  consequences 
Of  a  legal  judgment;  acceded  relu&antly  to  the  ar- 
tjfss.  titration  of  the  king 10.  But  it  was  difficult  to  re- 
concile the  interest  of  the  landholders,  and  the  ex* 

9  King's  Large  Declaration  concerning  .the  late  tumults  in 
Scotland :  wrtften  by  Dr.  Balcanqual.  Treatise  of  Tithes,  MS. 
,      Adv..  Lib*.  ' 

}*  Large  Declaration,  p..  7-     Heylin's  I^ife  pf  Laud,  238. 
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pe&ations  of  the  clergy  with  the  conditions  ifti- 

plied  in  the  surrender  of  tithes  and  beneBces ;  or  _ 

if  the  claims  of  such  opposite  parties  were  satis* 

fied,  to  secure  any  valuable  reversion  to  the  crown. 

The  property  of  church-lands  was  still  retained  by 

the  lords  of  ere&ion,  and  the  feudal  superiority 

alone  resigned ;  the  tenures  of  the  vassals  who  had 

formerly  held  from  the  church,  were  transferred 

to  the  sovereign  ;  but  their  rents  or  feu-duties 

continued  due  to  the  lords  of  ere&ion  till  redeem. 

ed  by  the  crown.     With   respeft  to  tithes,  the 

landholders  acquired  a  right  to  sue  for  a  valuation 

or  modus,  and  unless  when  appropriated  to  church. 

men,  to  purchase  the  tithes  of  %their  own  estates, 

A  revenue  df  six  per  cent,  out  of  all  tithes,  and  a 

fight  to  redeem  the  feu-duties  at  ten  years  pur. 

chase,  were  the  only  advantages  reserved  to  the 

crown ;  and  on  these  conditions  the  commission 

proceeded  to  receive  surrenders,  to  adjudge  the 

Valuation  and  sale  of  tithes,  or  to  augment  the 

provisions  allotted  to  the  clergy1*. 

The  award  pronounced  by  Charles  in  a  quesrjts  effect, 
lion  so  unwisely  agitated,  was  certainly  npt  pro- 
du&ive  of  general  satisfaction.  Among  a  large 
.  £lass  of  the  nobility,  it  excitecf  permanent  though 
secret  discontent.  In  a  country  where  litigation 
was  always  tedious,  and  at  a  period  when  justk.e 
.  was  peculiarly  venal,  the  landholders  were  seldom 
able  to  cope  with  the  impropriators ;  and,  from 
the  general  "scarcity  of  jnoney,  nine  years  valua* 

"  Treatise  of  Tithes,  MS,  &0$  P*rf,  1633, 
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tion,  a  consideration  almost  equivalent  at  that  pe- 
riod to  the  price  of  lands,  could  seldom  be  afFord- 
1028.  e(j  for  the  purchase  of  tithes12.  The  benefits  of 
the  arbitration  were  defeated  by  the  poverty  of 
the  crown,  and  its  inability  to  redeem  the  feu- 
duties  of  church-lands }  or  were  so  slowly  diffused, 
that  a  small  proportion  of  the  tithes  remains  still 
unpurchased^  and  the  dependence  of  the  vassals 
was  not  relieved,  nor  the  situation  of  the  land- 
holders much  amended.  If  instead,  however,  of 
being  assumed  by  the  crown,  the  right  of  redeem- 
ing the  feu-duties  had  been  conferred  on  the  vas- 
sals, their  industry  would  have  been  stimulated 
and  their  servitude  soon  effaced.  If  the  tithes  had 
been  gratuitously  restored  to  the  landholders, 
their  attachment  would  have  been  secured  by  a 
benefit  exceeding  their  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions ;  and  the  nobles,  counterbalanced  by  a  nu- 
merous, and  powerful  body,  must  have  acquiesced 
in  the  sudden  loss  of  a  recent,  and  invidious  re- 
venue out  of  their  neighbour's  estates.  Such  bold 
and  useful  schemes  of  policy  were  neither  suitable 
to  Charles,  nor  perhaps  to  the  times.  The  resent* 
ment  of  the  nobility  was  perpetuated  by  an  injury 
rather  suspended  over  them,  than  actually  inflififced. 
Irritated  at  the  loss  of  the  superiority,  and  juris- 
diction of  church-lands,  they  foresaw  that  their 

12  Ten  per  cent,  was  then  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  a  proof* 
that  the  common  price  of  lands  was  ten  or  twelve  years  pur- 
chase. Charles  asserts,  that  according  to  the  rate  oi  purchase 
ing  in  Scotland,  the  tithes  were  paid  to  the  uttermost  farthing* 
Large  Declaration,  p.  9» 
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power  would  be  reduced  still  further  whenever  book 
their  tithes  were  purchased  by  the  landholders,  or  \^-J^^ 
their  feudal  emoluments  redeemed  by  the  crown.  1629'  • 
Their  disquiet  was  prolonged  by  the  precedent 
for  a  more  indiscriminate  revocation ;  and  every 
purchase  of  tithes  ministered  fresh  offence.  Their 
discontent  expanded  on  every  national  grievance. 
In  the  motives  from  which  the  revo^ion  derived 
its  origin,  and  in  the  objeft  to  which  it  was  still 
direded,  they  discovered  a  source  of  popular  dis- 
affection and  clamour.  The  design  of  augment- 
ing the  episcopal  benefices,  though  hitherto  frus- 
trated, might  be  effected  by  transferring  to  the 
dignified  clergy  the  superiority  of  church-lands 
when  the  feu-duties  were  redeemed^:  and  at  a 
future  period  Charles  discovered  that  the  nobility, 
so  submissive  during  his  father's  reign,  were 
leagued  with  the  presbyterians  in  opposition  to 
the  crown  I4. 

»*  Burnet,  vol.  i.  23.    For  that  purpose  the  Abbey  of  Aberv 
brothick  was  purchased  from  the  Hamilton,  and  the  lord-  ; 

ship  of  Glasgow  from  the  Lennox  family. 

'*  "  Milord  Clarendon  disoit  ici,  que  la  premiere  semence 
des  mouvemens  d'Angleterrek  qui  n'ont  que  trop  eclate  sous  le  % 
regne  de  Charles  I;  venoit  de  ce  que  ce  prince  avoit  temoignl, 
peu  apres  qu'il  fut  foonte*  sur  le  trone  de  son  pere,  qn'il 
youlok  retirer  les  biens  ecclesiastiques  des  mains  dela  noble&s, 
avec  qui  Henry  VIII.  auteur  du  schism,  les  avoit  partagez*" 
Vigneul-Marville,  i.  M-9.  Walton's  edit,  of,  Pope,  i.  131. 
note.  This  fact,  which  Clarendon  used  to  mention  when  he 
retired  to  Rouen,  and  which  the  author  gives  as  a  circum* 
stance  not  noticed  in  history,  must  relate  to  the  revocation  of 

V^juHI,  H  .  *  . 
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During  these  domestic  transactions,  the  enter- 
prising, or  vagrant  disposition  of  the  natives,  ob- 
tained a  new  direction  among  foreigners,  ^nd  ft 
field  for  the  acquisition  of  military  renown*  A  re- 
giment which  Mackay,  lord  Reay,  had  levied  in 
the  north  for  the  king  of  Denmark,  had  received 
an  honourable  discharge  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
yrar,  after  tfcife  unsuccessful  campaigns  against  the 
imperialists.  The  regiment,  instead  of  being  dis- 
banded, enlisted  under  the  banners  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  of  Sweden,  whose  bounty  had  already 
attra&ed  several  Scottish  officers,  and  the  resort 
of  their  countrymen  completed  other  regiments, 
incorporated  afterwards  into  a  national  brigade1*. 

When  the  Swedish  monarch  invaded  Germany, 
Charles,  desirous  of  procuring  the  restitution  of 
the  palatinate,  engaged  to  support  him  with  six 
thousand  men  :.hut,  in  order  to  preserve,  an  ap- 
parent neutrality,  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  a 
young  man,  was  directed  to  conclude  the  treaty 

tithes,  &c.  in  Scotland,  the  only  occas'fon  on  which  Charles 
ever  manifested  his  design  to  recover  the  ecclesiastical  reve- 
nues from  the  nobles.  /  *'.*"' 
'"  '*  Monro's  expedition  under  Gustavus.  This  brigade  con- 
sisted of  foixr  'regiments  ;  upwards  of  2000  men.  The  British 
ih»  Gustavus*  service  before  Hamilton's  reinforcements  were 
raised,  are  computed  by  Harte  at  10,000  meA,  of  which,  to 
judge  from  the*  officers,  the  majority  were  &cot£  Mon*6  enu- 
merates, of  Scots,  thirty-five  colonels  and  fifty  lleutenant-do- 
lonels  j  'of  the  English,  only  three  ccJo'nels  m  Gustavtis'  Ser- 
vice,      %               »     *      ,    •    *•-»                      .,*.....  * 
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vas  if  aft  independfent  prince,  and  to  furnish  the  book 
troops  in  his  own  jiamfc.  The  expedition  was  re-  uiJX; 
tarded  by  a  charge  of  treason  preferred  against  1€so* 
hmi  by  his  hereditary  enemy,  lord  Ochiltree16, 
who  asserted  that  Ramsay,  employed  to  nego- 
tiate on  this  occasion  with  Gustavus,  had  impart-  i^. 
ed  to  lord  Reay  a  design,  when  the  army  should 
return,  to  establish  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  on 
the  throne  of  Scotland.  As  the  evidence  had  no 
tttodencfy  to  criminate  Hamilton,  his  accuser  was 
cOftdemhed  ix>  perpetual  imprisonment ;  and  a  ju- 
dicial combit,  preposterously  awarded  to  Reay 
arid  Ratnsky,  MJate  hot  prohibited  till  the  lists  were 
prepaterJ;  'arfclthd  combatants  ready  to  engage  in 
arms  *.  After:  a  siort  delay  the  expedition  was 
tesumed;  siird  the  troops  transported  to  the  banks 
tif  the  Oder.'  Their  numbers  were  magnified  to 
twenty  thousand  by  an  opportune  report,  which 
OdcaiAoned  a  large  detriment  from  the  imperial 
drmy,  £nd  contributed  to  the  vi&ory  obtained  by 
the  Swede's  at  Leipsic.  The  original- brigade  of 
StfotS  contributed  more  effe&ually  to  that  decisive 
yiftofy l8,  by  which  the  whole  German  empire 

4  *6  Bun|et'B;  Mem*  p.  5.  Lord  Ochiltree's  father,  Captain; 
J  amps  Stuart;  had  usurped  the  titles  and  estates  of  the.  JJa*, 
milton  family,  in  the  minority  of  James. 

17  Lord  Ochiltree,* as  he  failed  to  substantiate  the  charge, 
was  convicted  of  leasing-making,  and  imprisoned  for,  twenty 
years,  till*released  by  Cromwell. 

18  Platoon  firing  was  first  employed  in  this  battle  by  the 
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book  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Rhine,  from  the  mouth  of 
^  the  Oder  to  the  source  of  the  Danube,  was  opened 
16S8,  to  the  career  of  the  victorious  Swede.  Hamilton's 
forces  co-operated  afterwards  with  those  of  Gus- 
tavus,  and  among  other  atchievements,  recovered 
Magdeburgh,  formerly  sacked  by  Tilly  with  the 
massacre  of  thirty  thousand  of  its  inhabitants; 
but  in  a  country  wasted  by  the  sword  and  af- 
flicted with  pestilence,  the  Scots  were  gradually 
reduced  by  diseases,  and  at  length  were  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Swedish  army.  The  restoration  of 
the  eleftor  palatine  was  now  solicited ;  but  it  was 
declined  by  Gustavus,  except  upon  conditions 
calculated  to  reduce  the  eleftor  to  a  vassal,  and 
the  palatinate  to  an  hereditary  province  of  Sweden* 
This  conduft  in  the  Swedish  monarch  has  been 
vasiously  ascribed  to  his  ambitious  design  of  sub* 
jefting  the  Germans*  for  the  preservation  of  whose 
religion  and  liberties  he  at  first  interposed,  or  ta 
the  honourable  desire  of  Obtaining  from  Charles 
a  more  efficient  and  avowed  support  **•  But  the 
marquis  of  Hamilton,  unequal  perhaps  to  the  ex- 
alt discharge  of  a  subordinate  station,  was  impa- 
tient of  control ;  and  the  king  of  Sweden  was 
unwilling  to  entrust  a  young  nobleman,  no  way 
distinguished  in  arms,  with  a  fupreme  command. 
Hamilton  was  therefore  recalled  in  disgust,  a  few 

Scottish  regiments,  to  the  amazement  of  the  Imperialists* 
Harte's  Hist,  of  Gustavus,  1.  407. 
l9  Burnet's  Mem.    Harte. 
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Iveeks  before  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  which  Gus-    book 
tavus  perished,  and  his  troops  obtained  an  im-  s^J^j 
mortal  victory.    The  Scots  had  adhered  to  his     lda2# 
standard,  and  continued  to  participate,  after  his 
death,  in  the  fortune  of  his  generals.    Their  re- 
giments were  occasionally  recruited  with  fresh 
adventurers ;  and  their  country,  after  its  rupture 
with  Charles,  was  supplied  with  veteran  officers, 
not  less  versed  in  the  military  art,  than  attached 
by  a  long  warfare  to  religious  liberty  and  the  pro- 
testant  faith. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  Scots,  enterprising  -**%*• 
abroad,  and  discontented  at  home,  when  Charles,  £!JJ!^to 
who  was  not  as  yet  inaugurated,  prepared  to  re- 
visit his  native  kingdom.    His  progress  through  Jun«  t. 
England  was  magnificent ;  his  reception  in  Scot- 
land was  affe&ionate  and  joyful.    The  nobility     ' 
vied  with  the  English  in  the  most  profuse  hospi- 
tality, and  in  the  ruinous  consequences  of  their 
present  waste,  historians  have  discovered  a  par- 
tial cause  of  their  future  disquiet  *°.    The  corona-  Coronation, 
tion  was  performed  by  the  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drew's, but  a  splendid  and  religious  ceremony  was 
rendered  less  impressive  by  the  introdu&ion  of 
an  altar  and  of  unaccustomed  rites,  which  the 
people  viewed  with  abhorrence,  and  were  unable 
to  discriminate  from  the  Romish  mass.    These 
innovations  were  ascribed  to  Laud,  a  priest  with- 
out private  vices  or  public  virtues,  whose  ascen- 

*  Clarendon,  i.  79. 
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dancy  over  Charles  began  to  be  perceptible,  and, 
whose  interference  in  ecclesiastical  transitions 
less.  was  offensive  to  the  nation.  It  was  observed  at 
the  coronation,  that  he  displaced  the  archbishop. 
of  Glasgow  with  the  most  indecent  violence  from 
the  king's  side,  because  that  moderate  prelate  had 
scrupled  to  officiate  in  the  embroidered  habits  pre- 
scribed ,for  his  order  *x. 

Parliament*  '  The  coronation  was  succeeded  by  a  parliament 
i«— vit  which  sat,  as  usual,  only  on  two  days.  The  first 
was  appropriated  to  the  election,  of  the  lords  of 
articles ;  the  last  was  reserved  for  confirming  the 
articles  prepared  by  that  committee,  whose  deli- 
berations occupied  the  intermediate  period.  A 
n^w  stratagem  was  employed  to  secure  theix  Elec- 
tion. The  prelates  named  by  the  chancellor,  se- 
lefled  the  nobles,  who  concurred  with  them  in 
the  dipice  of  burgesses  and  lesser  barons  from  the 
remaining  estate22.  Their  supplies  were  liberal,  and 
unprecedented.  A  land-tax  of  four  .hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  Scotch,  and  the  sixteenth  penny  of  le- 
gal interest,  were  granted  for  six  years  :  the  rate 
of  interest  was  reduced  from  ten  to  eight  per  cent. 
and  the  two  per  cent,  taken  from  the  (freditoj 
were  assigned  for  three  years  to  the  government. 
The  power  of  prescribing  robes  for  the  judges, 
and  apparel  for  churchmen,  had  been  conceded, 

*'  Crawford,  sect,  &  p.  12.     Row,  278.     Rushw.  ii.  182. 
Spalding's  Hist,  of  Scottish  Troubles,  i.  23,    . 
"  Id.  Xlowper's  Apologetical  Nar,  MS. 
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as  a,  personal  privilege  to  James.  This  important 
.  privilege  was  artfully  combined  with  a  renewal  of 
the  indefinite  prerogative  conferred  on  that  mo- 
riarch,  and  with  the  confirmation  of  evefy  statute 
respe&ing  religion  as  it  was  established  then. 
The  importance,  or  the  danger  of  these  articles, 
for  which  Charles  was  solicitous,  is  not  at  first 
perceptiblj ;  nor  was  the  parliament  adverse  to 
the  most  extensive  prerogative;  but  the  intro- 
duction of  the  cope,  and  of  the  white:  sufplice, 
the  one  an  embroidered,  and  the  other  deemed 
an  idolatrous  vestment,  was  justly  apprehended 
from  a  power  to  regulate  ecclesiastical  habits.  The 
prerogative  with  which  it  was  artfully  blended, 
was  insufficient  either  to  repress  opposition,  or  to 
conceal,  that  from  a  confirmation  of  religion  "  as 
"professed  at  present,"  every  recent  innovation 
would  accjuire  an  indireft  sanftion.  Lord  Mel- 
ville, an  aged  nobleman,  exchimed  aloud,  "  I  have 
u  sworn  with  your  father  and  the  whole  kingdom 
"  to  the  confession  of  faith,  in  which  the  innova- 
"  tions  intended  by  these  articles  were  solemnly 
"  abjured."  Disconcerted  at  this  unexpe&ed  ad- 
dress, Charles  paused  for  a  moment  and  retired  ; 
but  when  others  proceeded,  on  his  return;  to  de- 
liberate, he  commanded  them  not  to  debate  but 
te  vote  j  and  refusing  to  separate  the  prerogative 
of  which  they  were  willing  to  approve;  from  thd 
regulation  of  clerical  habits  to  which  alone  they 
objected,  he  produced  a  list  of  the  members,  de- 
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book    daring  imperiously,  "  Your  names  are  here,  I 
"  shall  know  to-day  who  will  do  me  service23/' 


1633'  A  conduft  not  less  mean  than  oppressive,  refle&s 
additional  credit  on  a  fa&  which  different  histo- 
rians have  affirmed,  and  which  Charles  has  rather 
evaded  than  disowned  *♦.  Though  rejected  by  fif- 
teen peers  and  forty -five  commoners,  the  articles 
were  falsely  reported  by  the  lord  register  as  affirm- 
ed by  parliament.  But  when  the  earl  of  Rothes 
asserted  that  the  votes  were  erroneously  colle&ed 
or  falsely  reported,  the  king  interposed,  and  to 
prevent  a  scrutiny,  required  him  at  his  peril  to 
arraign  *he  lord  register  of  falsifying  the  record ; 
a  charge  of  treason  which  involved  the  unsuccess- 
ful accuser  in  a  capital  crime.  Rothes,  intimidated 
by  the  recent  fate  of  lord  Ochiltree,  desisted  from 
the  charge,  and  the  articles,  though  reje&ed  by  a 
majority,  were  ratified  by  the  sceptre,  and  the 
parliament  dissolved2^ 
FaMicdis.  That  sincere  affe&ion  with  which  the  king  had 
Qmum-  been  welcomed,  was  now  converted  into  general 
mistrust.  The  people  were  alarmed  for  the  in* 
dependence  of  parliament,  which  would  be  re* 
duced  to  an  idle  pageant  of  state,  if  its  voice  were 
tiros  overawed  by  the  king,  or  suppressed  by  his 
ministers.    The  nobility,  whose  dissent  he  had 

*3  Row.  Rgshw*  Burnet's  Hist,  History  of  Church  and 
State,  MS, 

w  Large  Declaration. 

**  Row.  Burnet's  Hist.  i.  29.  Rutherford's  Letters,  part 
iii.  letter  40, 
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publicly  Aoted,  were  apprehensive  of  a  vindictive  book 
proscription  from  favour ;  and  the  king,  whom  c-v-*j 
the  prelates  had  already  prepossessed  against  them, 
considered  those  peers  as  his  personal  enemies, 
the  authors  or  abettors  of  a  schism  in  the  church, 
and  of  sedition  in  the  state.  They  were  received 
at  court  with  reproaches  or  sullen  displeasure; 
and  excluded  from  a  lavish  dispensation  of  ho- 
nours, were  exposed  by  studied  discountenance 
to  the  public  contempt.  %  But  the  public  sentiment 
was  already  so  materially  altered,  that  when  the 
king  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  sudden  reverse 
which  he  had  experienced  in  the  popular  favour, 
a  prelate  unconscious  of  the  strange  prediction, 
replied  that  the  Scots  were  ready  to  crucify  to-  , 

morrow,  him  whom  yesterday  they  had  saluted    * 
with  hosannas26. 

After  the  king's  departure,  an  episcopal  seeArmiuim. 
was  erefted  at  Edinburgh,  with  a  diocese  extend- 
ing over  ancient  Lothian,  from  the  Forth  to  Ber- 
wick27. The  dissensions  of  the  church  had  been  16S4. 
hitherto  confined  to  its  discipline  and  its  rites ; 
but,  as  if  these  were  insufficient,  the  nation  wa$ 
agitated  with"  a  new  controversy,  in  which  the 
established  do&rines  of  its  faith  were  involved* 
Whether  we  suppose  that  the  fall  of  man  was 

16  Crawford,  MS.  sect.  9.  p.  24.  Clarend.  i.  80.  Rushw. 
ii.  183. 

*7  Row,  283.  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  240.  Edinburgh 
had  formerly  been  a  part  of  the  see  of  St.  Andrew's. 
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pre-ordained  by  the  decrees,  or  permitted  though, 
foreseen  by  the  providence  of  the  Deity,  our  rea- 
son endeavours  in  vain  to  reconcile  the  origin  of 
evil  with  the  prescience,  or  its  existence  with  the 
perfection  of  an  omnipotent  being.  According 
to  the  do&rine  of  Calvin,  propagated  through 
most  of  the  reformed  churches,  the  chosen  few, 
before  the  beginning  of  time,  were  predestinated 
for  salvation,  and  the  rest  for  hopeless  and  eter- 
nal perdition :  but  the  mild  and  recent  do&rines 
of  Arminius  maintained  that  a  state  of  reproba- 
tion or  of  bliss  was  pre-ordained  for  those  whose 
voluntary  lapse,  or  whose  adherence  to  grace,  was 
foreseen,  yet  not  predetermined  by  an  absolute 
decree.  These  tenets  condufted  his  disciples  to  a 
further  conclusion,  that  eternal  punishment  is 
consonant  neither  to  the  frailty  of  the  human, 
nor  to  the  beneficent  perfection  of  the  divine  na* 
ture.  Their  opinions  were  at  firft  rejected  by 
James,  from  the  same  intolerant  principle  on 
which  religious  sects  are  not  less  hostile  to  the 
salvation  of  others,  than  solicitous  for  their  own. 
When  condemned,  however,  by  the  synod  of 
Dort,  their  opinions  were  diffused  by  persecu- 
tion ;  and,  imbibed  insensibly  by  the  English 
monarch,  were  transplanted  gradually  from  the 
court  into  the  church.  In  Laud  they  obtained  a 
zealous  advocate ;  and  on  his  promotion  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  a  powerful  protestor.  His  au- 
thority .was  supreme  in  the  English,  and  hk  in-.. 
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fluence  was  scarcely  less  powerful  in  the  Scottish    book 
<;hurch,  where  the  young  prelates,  to  whom  his  ^J^j 
favour  was  preferment,  caught  and  were  ambi-     1634- 
tious  to  disseminate- his  principles.  Their  sermons 
teemed' with  Arminian  tenets :   but  the  authority 
of  the  synod  of  Dort,  which  was  respe&ed  in  Scot- 
land, refle&ed  discredit  on  the  whole  system  of 
Arminian  theology.  Ministers,  patient  under  every 
alteration  of  external  discipline,  could  no  longer 
remain  indifferent  to  a  change  of  doftrines  inters 
yoven  with  their  faith.    Their  pulpits  resounded 
with  a  new  controversy;   and  their  inve&ires 
against  Anpinianism,  the  supposed  harbinger  of 
the  popish  religion,  swelled  the  outcry  against  in- 
novation 28. 

Religious  grievances  are  often  ideal ;  but  the  Baimerintf* 
trial  of  lord  Balmerino  was  an  aft  of  oppressive 
iaifluity*  conduced  under  the  shade  of  the  laws, 
and  with  all  the  forms  of  unsubstantial  justice. 
In  consequence  of  his  father's  disgrace  and  death, 
he  had  lived  in  retirement,  and  till  the  arrival  of 
Charles  in  Scotland,  was  unknown  to  the  court. 
But  his  deportment  in  the  late  parliament  was  of- 
fensive ;  and  his  name  was  marked  in  the  list  of 
the  dissenting  nobility,  from  whom  the  rays  of 
royal  favour  were  now  withdrawn*  A  temperate 
and  submissive  petition  had  been  prepared  by 
these  peers,  in  order  to  exculpate  themselves  from 
the  imputation  of  an  opposition  to  prerogative, 

«« Raw,  284.    Burnet's  Mem.  286. 
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book  and  to  deprecate  the  operation  of  those  articles 
*  /  >  from  which  they  dissented ;  but  when  the  design 
16S4,  was  intimated  to  Charles,  as  a  necessary  precaution 
before  the  petition  was  presented,  or  even  sub- 
scribed, the  royal  displeasure  was  signified  in  such 
severe  terms  that  it  was  instantly  abandoned.  A, 
copy  retained  by  Balmerino,  and  imparted  td  a 
confidential  notary,  was  surreptitiously  transcribed 
and  communicated  to  Hay  of  Naughton,  his  pri- 
vate enemy.  The  latter  betrayed  the  secret  to  the 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  who  repaired  to 
court,  and,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  allegi- 
ance, revealed  it  to  the  king.  He  affirmed  that 
the  petition  was  circulated  through  Scotland  to 
obtain  subscriptions;  declared  that  nothing  but 
the  opposition  of  the  nobility  had  rendered  the 
clergy  hitherto  so  averse  from  the  surplice  ;  and 
assured  the  king  that  their  refra&ory  spirit  would 
be  soon  subdued,  if  their  patrons  were  sele&ed 
for  a  severe  example.  A  commission  was  issued 
to  examine  the  supposed  offence,  and  Balmerino 
,  was  imprisoned  on  a  warrant  obtained  by  Spottis- 
wood ;  but  the  real  author  of  the  petition,  Haig 
an  advocate,  escaped  to  the  continent  **. 
for  leasing-  It  would  be  difficult  to  conje&ure,  Mrhat  was 
making.  crxxxiinal  in  a  petition  neither  presented  to  Charles, 
nor  divulged  except  to  a  confidential  friend.  There 
were  laws  in  Scotland  against  the  utterance  of  leas- 
ingsy  or  false  reports  tending  to  excite  sedition,  or 

»  Row,  289.    Hiit.  Motuum, 
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to  sow  dissensions  between  the  king  and  the 
people ;  and  according  to  the  usual  extension  of 
state  offences,  whosoever  listened  with  an  air  of  1634- 
approbation,  and  neither  revealed  the  report  nor 
secured  its  author,  was  obnoxious  to  the  same  ca- 
pital punishment,  as  if  equally  guilty  of  the  same 
crime.  As  the  author  and  abettor  of  a  seditious 
petition,  Balmerino  was  accordingly  arraigned  for 
leasing-making ;  as  the  author,  because  the  copy, 
found  in  his  custody,  was  slightly  interlined  with 
his  own  hand :  as  the  abettor,  because  he  con- 
cealed the  petition,  and  suffered  the  author  to 
escape  undiscovered.  A  petition,  couched  in  the 
most  inoffensive  terms,  was  converted  in  the  in- 
diltment  into  a  dangerous  libel,  "  that  depraved 
"  the  laws,  and  misconstrued  the  proceedings  of 
"  the  king  in  the  late  parliament,  so  seditious  that 
"  its  thoughts  infeded  the  very  air,  a  cockatrice 
"  which  a  good  subject  fhould  have  crushed  in  the 
"  egg*0."  Balmerino,  who  forbpre  to  crush  this 
unhatched  sedition,  was  oppressed  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  prelates,  and  the  criminal  connivance  of  the 
judges  and  officers  of  state.  The  court  of  session 
appointed  three  assessors  to  the  justice  general; 
Learmonth  one  of  their  number,  Hay  lord  regis- 
ter, and  Spottiswood  their  president,  second  son 
of  the  archbishop,  whose  influence  had  incited, 
and  still  continued  to  foment  the  prosecution.  It 
was  represented  in  vain  that  the  interlin&tions, 

*$tate  Trials,  vol  i. 
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book  as  they  softened  the  terms  of  the  petition,  could 
u^y^j  never  constitute  that  libel  which  they  served  to 
16s€  abate ;  that  the  petition  was  neither  promulgated, 
nor  disclosed,  except  to  a  confidential  lawyer  for 
his  private  opinion  ;  that  there  was  no  precedent 
for  the  trial  of  those  who  had  negle&ed  to  reveal 
a  seditious  performance,  or  to  secure  its  author, 
and  that  a  severe  law  never  executed  must  be  re- 
garded as  having  passed  into  oblivion;  that  it 
might  be  illegal  perhaps  to  conceal  the  petition 
when  adjudged  seditious ;  but  as  its  purport  was 
apparently  respe&ful,  and  intended  to  conciliate 
the  king's  affection,  that  no. prudence  could  dis* 
cover  a  different  construction  which  was  necessat  - 

Dec.  20.  rily  latent  till  determined  by  the  court.  Tho 
question  was  already  prejudged  by  the  court :  the 
assessors  sustained  and  referred  the  indidment  tcf 
a  jury,  which  the  earl  of  Traquair  had  Undertaken 
to  corrupt  or  intimidate. 

condemn-       As  peremptory  challenges  are  unkaowfi  in  Scot:- 

ed  to  daath. ...         ,  •  •  •  • «  i  ioi«         .n 

1635.  land,  the  jurors  are  invariably  selected  by  £hcr 
judge  from  the  return  made  by  the  clerk  afcoiirt** 
Nine  of  the  jury,  with  a  single  .exceptSoo,  wene^ 
March 20.  ineffectually  challenged:  but  when  Traquair,  a 
minister  of  state,  was  admitted,  k. was  ho  longer! 
doubtful  that  the  rest  were  rnchmriously  sele&cd; 
for  their  hostility. to  Bali»eriTK)yoc.tjieir.cfcvx)tiotu 
to  the  crown.  The:  experiment'  didinot  entirfcly?. 
succeed  In  the  former  ..century,  Gordon  xoi 
Buckie  had  been  engaged  in  the:  murder  of  the 
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earl  of  Murray,  and  was  appointed  therefore  as  a  book 
sure  man.  'When  the  jury  had  withdrawn,  he  y^Aj 
addressed  them  unexpectedly  in  the  most  pathetic  1635* 
terms  j  and  conjured  them  to  reflect  that  the  life 
of  an  innocent  nobleman  was  at  stake;  whose 
blood  would  lie  heavy  on  their  souls  to  the  last 
hour  of  their  lives.  While  the  tears  streamed 
down  his  aged  cheeks,  he  protested  that  his  hands 
had  once  been  imbrued  in  blood,  for  which  he 
had  procured  a  pardon  from  his  sovereign ;  but 
that  it  had  cost  him  many  sorrowful  days  and 
flights,  to  obtain  a  remission  to  his  conscience 
from  heaven.  The  jury  was  moved  with  this 
impressive  address :  but  Traquair,  their  foreman, 
resumed  the  argument,  that  it  belonged  to  the 
court  to  determine  whether  the  law  was  severe, 
or  the  petition  seditious ;  whether  tjie  prisoner 
had  concealed  it  was  all  that  remained  for  them 
to  decide.  After  a  long  altercation,  the  jury  were 
equally  divided  j  and  in  consequence  of  the  final 
suffrage  of  Traquair  their  foreman,  Balmerino 
was  convi&ed  of  having  heard  and  concealed  a 
seditious  petition,  and  of  haying  forborne  to  re^ 
veal  the  author.  Sentence  of  death  was  immtf. 
diately  pronounced  j  but  his  execution,  to ,  thq 
great  umbrage  of  the  prelates,  was  suspended 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  king 3I. 

During  the  whole  trial  the  people  discovere4 rardoned' 
extreme  agitation.     They  assembled  daily;  in  op- 

'»  State  Trials,  Burnet's  Hist.  Balfour's  Annals.  Row,  293, 
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book    position  to  the  efforts  of  their  magistrates,  in  ttt- 
cJi^j  multuous  crowds :  they  prayed  aloud,  and  in  the 

16s5-  streets,  for  the  preservation  of  Balmerino;  ap- 
plauded the  exertions  of  his  friends,  and  showered 
imprecations  on  the  heads  of  his  adversaries. 
Their  rage  proceeded  to  the  most  desperate  de- 
signs. Many  consultations  were  secretly  held;  and 
it  was  determined  to  burst  open  the  prison  for  his 
release ;  or,  if  that  attempt  should  miscarry,  to 
revenge  his  death  on  his  judges  and  the  eight 
jurors  by  whom  he  had  been  convicted.  Some 
had  undertaken  to  burn  their  houses  ;  others  to 
perpetrate  the  massacre ;  when  Traquair,  appris- 
ed of  his  own  danger,  repaired  to  court,  and  re- 
presented that  the  execution  of  the  sentence  was 
impolitic  and  unadvisable,  however  justly  the  pri- 

juiy.  soner  had  forfeited  his  life.  After  a.  long  and  se- 
vere imprisonment,  a  warrant  was  procured  for 

Kov  his  enlargement ;  but  a  pardon  was  dispensed 
with  a  slow  and  reluftant  hand.  The  merit  of 
the  pardon  was  varipusly  ascribed  to  the  interces- 
sion of  Laud,  or  to  the  humane  and  merciful  dis- 
position of  Charles,  who  was  averse  from  blood- 
shed rather  than  from  revenge ;  and  who  hesi- 
tated to  execute  an  innocent  nobleman  against 
whom  he  was  incensed,  though  prevented  by  no 
scruple  from  acquiring  an  unjust  and  absolute 
dominion  over  his  life3\ 

v  State  Trials,  291 .    Burnet's. Hist.  vol.  i.  31. 
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This  iniquitous  prosecution  was  ruinous  in  its  book 

consequences  to  the  king's  interest  in  Scotland.  yjf^j 

The  people  had  long  felt  that  the  administration  1635- 

£  -        .  .   ,  Ruinotis 

ot  justice  was  partial  and  corrppt ;  but  the  nobi-  con«equen- 
lity  now  discovered  that  there  was  no  protection  tSi° 
for  themselves,  from  the  resentment  of  the  pre* 
lates  and  the  power  of  the  crown.  Whatever  se- 
cret cause  of  offence  existed  ;  a  speech  or  a  peti- 
tion, an  expression  of  discontent  or  grievance  au 
sually  heard,  and  concealed -from  motives  of  tx>m- 
passion  or  honour,  might  furnish  a  pretext  for 
their  own  destruction.  The  lenity  of  their  sove- 
reign was  no  prote&ion  ;  and  Balmeri'nb,  whose 
real  crime  was  his  conduct  in  parliament,  justly 
considered  the  remission  of  his  sentence  as  no  re- 
dress of  the  injury  which  he  had  sustained.  His 
danger  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of 
his  peers.  Under  an  infatuated,  or  despotical 
monarch,  whenever  the  laws  were  perverted  for 
their  ruin,  their  order  had  found  no  resource  but 
in  a  confederacy  against  the  crown ;  and  to  this 
measure  their  thoughts  were  already  directed  by 
the  frequent  example  of  their  ancestors.;  by  the 
sense  of  their  danger  individually,  and  of  their 
Strength  when  united  ;  and  al>ove  all,  by  the  in- 
ordinate and  daily  usurpations  of  the  aspiring 
prelates.    , 

Since  the  reformation,  the  great  seal  had  never     i6s& 
Keen  entrusted  to  an  ecclesiastic .j  bjiv  on  the Z*^™ 
death  of  Konnoul  the  chancellor,  it  was  conferred lat0* 


s  pre* 
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book'  on  archbishop  Spottiswood,  ambitious  in  his  old 
age  to  unite  the  first  office  of  the  state  with  tl^at 
of  the  church.  The  lord  treasurer's  office,  the 
next  in  dignity,  was  solicited  by  Maxwell  bishop 
of  Ross ;  and  of  fourteen  prelates,  nine  were  al- 
ready introduced  into  the  privy  council,  where 
their  numbers  often  preponderated  in  debate,  and 
their  insolence  often  provoked  disgust 33. .  Their 
pride  was  immoderate  and  their  presumption  ex* 
cessive ;  as  an  intermediate  order  of  dignified 
<dergy,  they  proposed  the  revival  of  mitred  ab« 
bots,  to  be  substituted  in  parliament  for  the  lords 
of  ere&ion,  and  endowed  with  their  impropriated 
revenues  and  tithes.  They  procured  a  warrant 
from  Charles  to  establish  subordinate  courts  of 
commission ;  and  with  six  assistants  whom  they 
chose  to  associate  with  themselves,  to  exercise  in 
each  diocese  thef  inquisitorial  powers  of.  the  high 
commission.  Elated  with  their  sudden  exaltation, 
and  presuming:- on  the  patient  acquiescence  of  the 
nation,  they  vainly-  imagined  that  there  was  no 
undertaking  beyond  their  strength.  *  It  is.  observe 
able,  however,  that  they  were  neither  unanimous, 
nor  alike  intoxicated  with  their  present  success* 
The  ofct  were  ambitious;  but  intelligent,' prudent, 
and  from  their  past  experience  unwilling  to  dis* 
turb  the  tranquillity  of  the  church ;  but  the 
younger  prelates  composed  a  distind  party  at- 
tached to  Laud*  zealous  for  innovation,  imperii 

*  *3  Hist.  Motuum.    Clardnd.  vol.  1.  87. 
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dus  over  the  subordinate  clergy,  not  less  aftibt   soot 
tious,  but,  with  inferior  abilities,  more  imprudent  u*v*** 
and  precipitate  than  the  older  bishops.    Such    ifl** 
were  the  men,  ta  whom  the  long  prqjefted  com- 
pilation of  a  liturgy  and  canons  was  at  length  en* 
trusted  34. 

Some  slight  approaches  had  already  been  mad*  Reii^oua 
towards  a  national  liturgy.  At  an  early  period  of  ticm. 
the  reformation,  the  lords  of  the  congregation  ap* 
pointed  the  common  prayer  book  to  be  duly  read* 
and  this  circumstance  has  excited  a  furious  con* 
troversy,  whether  the  order  of  Geneva,  or  th* 
liturgy  of  Edward  VI.  was  then  prescribed  *$. 
But  the  English  service  never  would  have  been 
tolerated  after  the  return  of  Knox,  who  had  re* 
moved  from  Frankfort  on  its  introduction  into 
that  city  j  and  the  Genevan  order  had  already 
been  adopted,  before  it  was  approved  in  his  Book 
of  Discipline  s6.  Its  form  was  observed  in  the  Sa- 
craments, and  in  the  alternate  order  of  prayers 
and  sermon ;  but  its  prayers  were  proposed  as  an 
example  for  imitation,  and  hot  enjoined  as  a  rule 
for  worship  37;    An  assembly,  held  at  Aberdeen 

34  Hist.  Motttum.    Clarend.  i.  10*. .  Burnet's  Hist.  i.  32.     x 
Mem*  SP.     Row,  294.    Guthrie's  Mem.  16, 
.  w  Peatrie'*  Hist  102.   Spottisw.  117.    Knox,  135.  Funda- 
mental  Charter  of  Presbytery  Examined,  p.  96.  Answered,  15. 

3*  First  Book  of  Discipline,  ch.  ii. 

»  Calderw.  19.    Service  and  Form  of  the  English  Church 
At  6eneva,  p.  19.  % 
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900c    by  the  prelates,  had  ordained  the  Genevan  form 

11  • 

u*^o  to  be  revised,  and  an  uniform  Kturgy  and  canons 

XC56.  fo  ^e  prepared  for  t^e  church :  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  opposition  to  the  articles  of  Perth, 
the  execution  of  this  order  had  been  suspended 
during  the  reign  of  James 38.  It  was  resumed  on 
the  late  expedition  to  Scotland  ;  but  the  prelates 
:  considering  the  English  service  as  a  badge  of  de- 
pendence, represented  that  a  peculiar,  and  distinft 
liturgy  was  due  to  the  dignity  of  a  jealous  nation. 
Their  pride  was  inflexible  on  this  subjeft  alone. 
Charles,  or  rather  Laud  was  obliged  to  acquiesce, 
without  obtaining  an  immediate,  or  the  promise 
of  an  absolute  conformity  with  England;  but 
the  latter  was  assured  that  no  heresy,  and  the 
former  that  no. sedition,  should  henceforth  tran- 
spire in  prayer  ;  and,  if  there  be  a  choice  between 
superstition  and  enthusiasm,  they  were  gratified 
with,  the  preference  of  a  precomposed  liturgy  to 
extemporary  worship  39.  i  ^ 

Canons.  The  canons,  a  more  compendious  produftion, 
were  first  compiled*  They  were  confirmed  by  the 
royal  supremacy,  which  was  again  inversely  con-: 
firmed,  and  extended  by  the  canons  to  whatever' 
the  kings  of  Israel,  or  the  emperors  of  the  primi-{ 
tive  church  had  assumed.    The  consecration  and 

*  Calderw.  (563.    Halket's  Life'of  Archbishop  Williams, 
p.  64; 

r  »  Clarend.  1.  82.   Guthrie's  Mem.  p.  IB;  Laud's  Troublet 
and  Trials,  103* 
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power  of  the  prelates  were  secured  from  challenge 
by  the  penalty  of  excommunication,  made  more 
formidable  by  confiscation  and  outlawry,  its  civil 
effe&s.  The  liturgy  was  absurdly  sandtioned  be- 
fore it  was  yet  prepared:  the  clergy  were. pro- 
hibited to  deviate  from  its  forms,  or  even  to  con- 
ceive an  extemporary  prayer ;  and  the  deport- 
ment of  the  people  during  the  future  service  w;as. 
minutely  prescribed.  Under  the  description  of  ir- 
regular conventicles,  sessions  and  presbyteries 
were  indireftly  suppressed :  their  powers  were 
transferred  to  the  tribunal  of  the  bishops ;  lay- 
elders  were  dismissed  from  the  church,  and  the 
whole  stru&ufe  of  presbyterian  jurisdiction  was 
at  once,  demolished.  A  font  was  ordained  to  be 
placed  in  the  entrance,  and  an  altar  in  the  chan- 
cel of  the  church  ;  the  one,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
presbyteriapsi,  for  consecrated  water,  and  the 
other  for  the  idolatrous  sacrifice  and  oblation  of 
the  host.  Their  suspicions  were  confirmed  by  a 
number  of  minute,  and  superstitious  injun&ions ; 
that  the  remains  of  the  elements,  as  if  aftually 
transubstantiated,  should  be  consumed  by  the 
poorer  communicants  in  church ;  that  ordination, 
like  a  real  sacrament,  should  be  bestowed,  only 
at  the  four  seasons,  the  equipoxial  and  solstitial ; 
that  the  confessions  of  the  penitent,  a,  sure  presage 
of  auricular  confession,  should  be  concealed  by 
tlje  clergy  j  and  that  {he  Sunday  sJiQuld  no  longer 

1.3 
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Boot    be  appropriated  to  the  fasts  of  the  puritanical  sab* 
"•      bath*. 


Uturlll  The  liturgy  was  a  transcrip^rom  the  English, 
transposed  or  diversified  with  some  slight  altera, 
tions.  Unfortunately  however,  in  receding  from 
the  English  service,  these  minute  alterations  ap- 
proached proportionably  towards  the  Romish  mis* 
sal.  The  communion-table,  where  the  alms  of 
the  congregation  were  presented  as  an  offertory, 
was  decorated  with  a  carpet  and  placed  in  the  east. 
The  presbyter,  for  the  derivative  appellation  of 
priest  was  suppressed,  passed  successively  from 
the  north  side  to  the  front  of  this  altar,  with  his; 
back  to' the,  congregation,  in  officiating  at  the  eu-* 
charist*1.  The  consecration  of  the  elements  was 
a  prayer  expressive  of  the  real  presence,  and  their 
elevation  from  the  altar  of  an  actual  oblation. 
Thanks  were  given  for  departed  saints,  of  whom 
the  calendar  received  a  large  addition  appropriate 
ed  to  Scotland;  the  cross  was  enjoined  in  bap- 
tism, and  the  ring  in  marriage;  but  the  baptismal 
water  was  changed  and  consecrated  twice  a  month, 
and  retained  for  future  ministration  in  the  font, 
universal  Such  unmeaning  alterations,  adopted  partly 
th™in-  from  the  first  liturgy  of  Edward  VI,  must  be  as* 
w>n.  cribed  to  a  persuasion,  common  to,  Laud  and  the 

«•  Heylin's  Life  of  I^aud,  298*  Clarendon,  Hist.  Motuum, 
i.  106.    Row,  295.    , 
*v  S*e  the  reason  in  $e  Declaration  against  I^aud.    NaU 
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3cottish  prelates,  that  Rome,  however  defiled  book 
with  corruptions,  was  the  original,  or  mother-  ^J1^, 
church,  to  which  the  protestants,  by  mutual  con-  IW* 
cessions,  might  ultimately  be  reconciled.  But,  in 
consequence  of  those  alterations,  the  new  service 
became  the  more  suspected.  Its  introduction  had 
been  long  apprehended,  and  the  aversion,  accu- 
mulated ever  since  the  first  innovations  of  Jame% 
was  encreased  instead  of  being  mitigslted  by  its 
deviation  from  the  English  ritual.  A  report  was 
soon  spread,  that  the  new  liturgy  was  a  transla- 
tion of  the  mass,  which  the  prelates  had  conspired 
with  Laud  to  establish ;  and  it  was  universally  be- 
lieved that  the  church  was  already  undermined, 
and  the  national  religion  about  to  be  subverted. 
The  alarm  was  communicated  to  all  ranks :  from 
the  clergy  it  extended  to  the  people,  to  the  gentry, 
and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  the  whole  nobility. 
Nor  was  the  liturgy  less  offensive  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  introduced. — It  was  imposed 
by  the  regal  power  and  the  episcopal  authority, 
without  the  consent  of  a  general  assembly,  which 
the  prelates,  presuming  on  the  acquiescence  of  the 
nation,  had  no  desire  to  obtain.  The  advice  o£ 
the  privy  council,  and  the  approbation  of  the  old 
and  experienced  prelates  were  alike  disregarded, 
fipottiswood,  who  ventured  for  once  to  remon- 
strate, was  obliged  to  'co-operate,  and  the  privy 
council  to  concur  in  the  design.  A  proclamation 
had  been  issued  for  a  general  conformity  to  ths. 
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liturgy  at  Easter ;  but  affairs  were  so  ill  concerted, 
that  the  publication  of  the  service  was  retarded 
till  the  day  had  elapsed.  A -charge  was  then  di- 
rected to  .the  clergy,  to  purchase  two  copies  for 
each  parish  under  the  penalty  of  escheat ;  but  the 
anxiety  of  the  council,  still  delayed  to  enforce  the 
-observance  of  the  charge.  Nothing  more  was  ap- 
prehended at  present  than  a  defe&ion  from  the 
jchurch :  the  schism,  however,  was  enlarged,  and 
the  parties  .daily  estranged  by  altercation.  The 
presbyterians  imputed  idolatry  to  the  most  inno- 
cent, superstition  to  the  most  indifferent  actions 
of  life;  and  from  their  pulpits,  in  their  daily  con- 
versation, and  in  papers,  silently  dispersed  through 
the  nation,  they  examined  and  arraigned  the  li- 
.turgy,  as  a  compilation  worse  than  the  English 
service,  and  no  less  impure  than  the  mass  itself. 
.Their  adversaries  demanded  an  immediate  altera- 
tion  in  the  established  forms  of  national  worship : 
in  baptism,  the  cotnmunion,  marriage,  and  burial, 
in  prayers,  psalms,  ordination,  and  preaching,  they 
urged  an  implicit  conformity  to  the  new  service^ 
and  threatened  the  contumacious  with  the  severe 
penalties  of  the  ecclesiastical  censures  with  which 
the  canons  were  sanctioned ;  deprivation,  out- 
lawry, and  the  confiscation  of  their  estates.  Who- 
soever complied  was  subjected  to  the  odious  re- 
proach of  idolatry ;  whosoever  refused  to  con- 
form, was  reputed  a  seditious  and  dangerous  sec- 
tary, not  less  hostile  to  the  church,  than  disaffect- 
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ed  to  government.    Such  violent  antipathies  were   book 
mistaken  for  the  symptoms  of  a  religions  schism,  ■      '  * 
and  afforded  the  only  presage  as  yet  of  an  ap-     1637* 
proaching  convulsion  ♦*. 

Spottiswood,  the  primate  and  chancellor,  de- **«***• 
sirous  of  obtaining  the  tithes  of  the  abbey  of  St,  tempted. 
Andrews,  had  proposed  that  the  clergy  of  his  dio- 
cese, to  whom  they  were  appropriated,  should  be 
provided  with  legal  stipends  from  their*  respective 
parishes.  But  the  tithes  of  these  parishes  were 
exhausted  or  sold,  and  by  the  influence  of  the 
duke  of  Lennox,  from  whom  they  were  purchas- 
ed, Traquair,  the  treasurer,  irritated  at  the  compe- 
tition of  the  prelates  for  his  office,  procured  a  war- 
rant to  dissolve  the  commission  of  tithes.  Thus 
disappointed,  the  chancellor,  and  the  archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  from  whom  a  similar  grant  had  been 
intercepted,  prepared  for  a  visit  to  the  court; 
but  to  render  their  reception  more  gracious,  and 
their  complaints  more  acceptable,  the  introduction 
of  the  liturgy  was  previously  undertaken  by  the 
two  archbishops,  who,  from  moderation  or  from 
caution,  had  hitherto  been  most  averse  from  the 
attempt.  An  order  for  its  immediate  observance 
was  obtained  from  the  court,  and  without  the 
concurrence  or  the  knowledge  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, this  order  was  intimated  from  the  pulpit  on  July  i& 
the  Sunday  preceding  the  introduction  of  the  li- 
turgy in  Edinburgh.    No  preparation  was  made 

*2  Baillie's  Letters,  i.  2.  * 
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book   to  ensure  the  reception  of  the  new  ritual ;  and  no 
ihformation  was  given  to  recommend  its  con- 


,€S7'  tents.  During  the  whole  week  the  people  were 
agitated  by  discourses  and  pamphlets:  and  the 
city  was  filled  with  their  murmurs  and  discon- 
Jtfy  23.  teat**.  On  Sunday  the  twenty-third  of  My,  the 
dean  of  Edinburgh  prepared  to  officiate  in  St. 
Giles's,  and  the  bishop  of  Argyle  in  the  Grey 
Friar's  church.  To  encrease  the  solemnity,  each 
was  attended  by  the  judges,  prelates,  and  a  part 
-of  the  council,  and  from  the  novelty  of  the  spec- 
tacle, by  a  large  and  indiscriminate  concourse  of 
people.  The  congregation  in  St*  Giles's  continue 
ed  quiet  till  the  service  began,  when  an  old  wo* 
man,  impelled  by  sudden  indignation,  started  up, 
and  exclaiming  aloud  against  the  supposed  mass", 
threw  the  stool  on  which  she  had  been  sitting  at 
the  dean's  head.  A  wild  uproar  commenced  that 
instant.  The  service  was  interrupted.  The  wo- 
men invaded  the*  desk  with  execrations  and  out* 
cries,  and  the  dean  disengaged  himself  from  his 
surplice  Xo  escape  from  their  hands.  The  bishop 
of  Edinburgh  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  endeavour- 
ed in  vain  to  allay  the  ferment.  Sticks  and  stones 
were  discharged  at  the  pulpit,  and,  but  for  the 
timely  interposition  of  the  magistrates,  the  bishop 
might  have  perished  at  his  own  altar. 

*  Bailies  Lejtters,  i.  5, 

«*  *  Villain!  dost  thou  say  the  mass  at  my  lug!"  Memoirs 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  Defoe,  179.  Gordon  of  Stra- 
loch's  Hist.  MS.  Adv.  Lib. 
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When  a  part  of  the  people  had  retired,  and  the  book 
rest  had  been  excluded  by  the  magistrates,  the  u-v^j 
doors  were  secured,  and  the  service  resumed,  tumult*. 
But  the  multitude  without  assaulted  the  doors, 
broke  the  windows,  and  overpowered  the  service 
with  their  furious  exclamations  of  "  A  pope!  A 
"pope!  Antichrist!  Stone  him !"  and  the  bishop, 
as  he  was  returning  home,  was  surrounded,  and 
rescued  with  difficulty  from  their  destruftive  rage. 
The  service,  interrupted  in  the  Grey  Friar's  by 
groans,  and  tears,  and  loud  lamentations,  was  at- 
tempted  again  in  the  evening ;  and,  by  the  care 
of  the  Magistrates,  performed  without  obstru&ion. 
But  the  tumult  had  hot  subsided  in  the  streets. 
The  bishop  was  conveyed  by  lord  Roxburgh,  the 
privy  seal,  in  his  coach  from  church  ;  and  when 
pursued  vtith  stones  by  the  populace,  was  proteft- 
ed  only  by  the  drawn  swords  of  the  earl's  atten- 
dants 4*. 

In  this  first  tumult,  the  offspring  of  female 
seal,  and  the  prelude,  or  perhaps  the  cause  of 
more  violent  commotions,  none  but  the  meanest 
of  the  populace  were  concerned  j  and  from  the 
examination  of  those  who  wfere  apprehended, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suspeft  that  it  originated 

*  Large  Declaration,  23.  Clarend.  i.  109.  May  34. 
Guthrie's  Mem.  22.  The  presbyterian  historians  attempt  to 
palliate,  the  royalists  to  aggravate,  the  tumults.  Baillie,  how* 
ever,  admits  that  such  "  a  tumult  was  nev&  heard  of  since 
*  the  rtforftxation/* 
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book  from  any  secret  instigation  or  preconcerted  de- 
sign* It  was  exaggerated,  however,  by  the  chan- 
cellor, and  extenuated  by  the  council,  offendedat 
his  separate  dispatches  to  Charles ;  by  one  it  was 
jiscrib^d  to  the  treasurer's  absence,  and  by  the 
pther  to  the  imprudent  precipitation  of  the  pre- 
lates. The  magistrates,  who  were  responsible 
for.  the  peace  of  the  city,  strove  to  mitigate 
Laud's  resentment,  of  which  they  were,  not  les$ 
afraid  than  of  the  king*s  displeasure.  The  city 
was  in  some  measure  subjected  to  an  ecclesiastical 
interdict.  The  ministers  who  had  reje&ed  the 
service,  were  displaced ;  morning  and  evening, 
prayers  were  prohibited,  and  even  public  wor- 
ship was  suspended  on  the  Sabbath.  Throughout 
the  rest  of  Scotland,  the  bishops  yrere  r^ot,  less 
assiduous  in  urging  the  service ;  and  except  at 
$t.  Andrews,  and  yi  the. cathedrals  of  Brechin, 
Dumblain,  and  Ross,  they  were  equally  unsuc- 
cessfuH6. 

Fuppiica-       Tq  aggravate  the  popular  fury,  they  proceeded. 

against  the  to  a  more  unadvised  attempt.    The  former  charge, 

1  urg7  to  purchase  or  receive  the  liturgy,  was  executed 
by  the  chancellor  against  Jien^erspn  and  othefc 
nonconforming  clergy,  and  it  was  dired&ed  by 
the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  against  every  presby- 
tery within  his  diocese.     In  this  extremity,  the 

*6  "Burnet's  Meiri.  31.    Large  Declaration,  if#28. J  Bailliej" 
i.  f>.    iffistorical  Information,  MS.  p.  6.    \.    '    ~  '' 
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clergy  Were  wanting  neither  to  the  church  nor 
to  themselves.    Henderson,   an  early  proselyte 
from  episcopacy,  supplicated  the  council  to  sus-     16s7, 
pend  the  charge,  as  the  new  service  was  not  yet 
authorised  by  an  assembly  of  the  church,  or  conr  Aug.  fio. 
ftrmed  by  parliament.     Similar  petitions,  present- 
ed by  three  clergymen  from  the  presbyteries,  of 
Irvine,  Air,  and  Glasgow,  were  recommended  by 
letters  from  the  chief  nobility,  and  the  personal 
application  of  many  private  gentlemen.     The  pre* 
lates  expeded  that  these  applications  would  be  re- 
jected, and  an  adequate  punishment  be  infiilbed 
on  the  authors  of  the  late  commotion ;  but  their 
mortification  was  extreme  when  the  council  de- 
clared, that  instead  of  the  observance,  nothing 
more  than  the  purchase  of  the  liturgy  was  Requir- 
ed by  the  charge.     But  affairs  had  now  assumed 
a  more  serious  aspeft.     Moved  with  numerous 
applications  received  in  private,  the  council'*^ 
presented  to  Charles,  that  when  prepared' to  .co- 
operate with  the  ecclesiastical  lords,  they  weri 
assailed  by  the  clamours  of  some,  and  thfe  fear$ 
of  others,  hitherto  reputed  the  least  disaffbftedj 
that  a  general  and  encreasing  aversion  from  tlltf 
liturgy  could  no  longer  be  dissembled ;  and  that? 
the  cause  of  the  popular  discontent  could  hot  tttf 
investigated,  nor  the  remedy  suggested  without 
his  permission.     Their  disapprobation  of  the  .li- 
turgy, which  they  durst  not  openly  avovyy.  wafc 
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joo*   thus  obscurely  intimated,  and  the  petitions  wett 
>    /  *  delayed  till  an  answer  was  received  4*« 
tram^u       Such  a  fair  opportunity  to  recall  ihe  Kturgy, 
*mtl       was  presented  in  vain.    The  representations  of  the 
privy  council  Were  disregarded,  or  suspeded  by 
a  monarch  inflexible  in  his  pursuit  of  conformity, 
who  even  rcjeftcd  their  request,  that  for  his  bet* 
ter  information,  a  few  of  their  number  should  be 
Summoned  to  court.    In  a  severe  and  unmerited 
answer,  he  reprehended  their  lenity  to  the  authors 
of  thexlate  commotions j  and  while  he  blamed  the 
intermission,  he  enjoined  the  immediate  observr 
**km  ance  of  the  ritual.    When  this  injudicious  man- 
date was  delivered  by  the  duke  of  Lennox,  the 
four  original  supplicants  were  strengthened  by  the 
accession  of  twenty  peers,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  gentry,  and  eighty  commissioners  from  towns 
and  parishes  ;  a  body  arranged  for  his  reception, 
and  multiplying  every  where   before  his  eyes. 
„  Their  numerous  petitions  were  transmitted  by 
Lennox,  who  was  requested  to  exculpate  the 
privy  council  from  blame,  to  report  the  extraor* 
dinary  scene  which  he  had  just  witnessed,  and  to  re- 
present the  disposition  of  the  nation,  and  the  diffi- 
culties that  obstru&ed  the  performance  of  the  ser- 
vice. As  no  return  was  expefted  till  November,  the 
supplicants  were  industrious  in  the  interval  to  in- 

«*  Burnet's  Mem.    Guthrie's  Mem.  25.    Rushw.  ii.  394. 
Batfouf *  Annals,  MS.    State  Business,  MS. 
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grease  their  numbers,  and  to  establish  a  regular    book 
correspondence  through  the  whole  kingdom  ^       \J^j 
A  report  prevailed  in  O&ober,  that  an  roswer^^j^ 
had  arrived?  ^nd  as  the  harvest  was  then  finished*  a«ajn,t  thc 

*  'prelate* 

a  conflux  of  all  ranks  resorted  to  Edinburgh,  o&  *** 
from  almost  every  county  south  of  the  Grampian 
Hills  *?.  Supplications  were  presented  from  two 
hundred  parishes,  and  a  favourable  answer  might 
still  have  dissipated  every  alarm ;  a  prohibition  of 
the  liturgy  would  have  satisfied  every  complaint. 
But  in  consequence  of  previous  instrudions  trans* 
mitted  from  court,  two  inconsiderate  proclama- 
tions were  issued,,  enjoining  the  supplicants  to  de- 
part from  Edinburgh }  transferring  the  seat  of  go* 
vernment  and  of  justice  to  Linlithgow ;  and  sus- 
pending the  consideration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
The  policy  of  Charles,  to  divide  or  dissolve  thc 
supplicants  by  delay,  was  too  obvious  to  succeed. 
When  their  astonishment  and  rage  had  subsided,  » 
a  formal  accusation  was  prepared  against  the  pre* 
lates,  as  the  authors  of  a  liturgy  wherein  thc 
sesds  of  idplatry  and  superstition  were  sown ;  and 
of  canon*  whereby  the  constitution  of  the  church 
was  subverted j  as  the  causes  of  distractions  in  re* 
Ugioo*  and  of  discontent  and  discord  between  the 
people  and  the  king.    The  accusation,  among   , 

(  «8  Guthrie's  Mem.     Baillie,  i.  9,  15.    Historical  Informa- 
tfon,  MS.  p.  15. 
*Gtttbri«,*Meai.p>27*  •' 
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book  themselves  a  bond  of  union,  and  to  their  enemies 
a  signal  of  hostility,  was  subscribed  by  the  nobi- 
lity, the  gentry,  the  clergy,  and  afterwards  by  all 
ranks,  and  almost  by  every  corporation  in  $he 
kingdom. 

Nejrto-        While  the  accusation. was  subscribed,  the  citi- 
feens,  exasperated  at  the  threatened  removal  of 
the  government  and  courts  of  justice,  surrounded 
the  town  council,  and  signified  by  menaces,  not 
to  be  misunderstood  or  tesistedj  that  unless  their 
ministers  were  replaced,  and  commissioners  ap* 
pointed  to  join  the  supplicants,  their  magistrates 
had  no  chance  to  escape  alive*    Their  rage  wfcs 
eluded,  or  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  Sydserf; 
bishop  of :  Galloway,  reported  to  wear  a  concealed 
crucifix  of  gold  at  his  breast.    When  rescued 
from  the  hands  of  the  women,  whdse  enquiries 
and  search  proceeded  to  personal  violence,  the 
bishop  took  refuge  in  the  privy  council,  which 
was  now  beset  by  the  enraged  multitude.    Ths 
tbuncil  applied  to  the  magistrates  ta  disperse  thi 
multitude;  but  the  magistrates  vftitb  themselves 
'  sterrourided ;  'and  the  privy  council  was  not  re- 
leased without  the  interposition  of  the^upplicawts* 
whom  it  hakl  already  ordered  to  depart  from  the 
town.    In  this  last  tumult,  the  a&ors  were  no 
longer  the  lowest  of  the  populace,,  whom  jiqne 
knew,  and  of  whom  few  were  detected?   hut 
the  principal  citizens,  their.  wiv&>  sisters*  and 
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dren  ;  and  from  the  contagion  of  enthusiasm,  the 
nearest  kindred  of  the  magistrates  themselves*0. 

In  November  the  supplicants  again  assembled ;  i^7^ 
and,  as  the  report  of  their  meeting  had  resounded 5tf?5? 
from  the  pulpits,  their  strength  and  numbers Wc* 
were  considerably  increased.  As  the  late  tumults 
were  ascribed  to  their  confluence,  they  availed 
themselves  of  a  fair  pretext  to  appoint  a  few  to 
represent  the  rest,  in  order  to  prosecute  their  ac- 
cusation against  the  prelates,  and  to  await  the  re- 
suit  of  theft  applications  to  the  king.  The  coun- 
cil uninstruded  by  Charles,  and  apprehensive  of 
fresh  commotions,  acquiesced  inadvertently  in  the 
proposal,  and  a  new  order  was  instantly  establish- 
ed. A  proportion  of  the  nobility  was  first  ap- 
pointed; and  from  each  county  two  of  the  geiltry* 
from  each  prebytery  and  borough,  one  or  more 
of  the  clergy  and  burgesses  were  selected  as  com- 
missioners for  their  respeftive  orders.  Such  was 
the  institution  of  the  celebrated  Tables*  whosfc 
members  were  again  divided  into  subordinate 
tables,  to  attend  when  requisite  j  and  over  whose 
separate  deliberations,  a  general  table  of  four  from  , 
each  of  the  others  was  appointed  to  preside. 
Thdr  Union  was  consolidated  by  this  institution  j 
order  and  the  authority  of  their  leaders  were  es- 
tablished, and  the  promiscuous  multitude  dismiss- 
ed to  their  homes.    The  policy  of  Charles  was 

*•  Baillie*  I.  18.    Historical  Information,  MS.  25.    Lord, 
Hardwick's  State  Papers,  ii.  95.    Large  Declar.  33—9. 
Vol.  III.  K 
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book    also  countera&ed,  as  their  combination  was  not 
uyo   now  to  be  broken  by  delay  **. 
j^#7.f        A  message  was  at  length  received  from  court ; 

m^dsfn-  t^iat  *n  consequence  of  the  king's  resentment  at 
the  late  outrages,  no  answer  had  been  given  to 
their  firmer  supplications ;  but  that  nothing  was 
required  or  about  to  be  tolerated, , "  unless  condu- 
"  cive  to  the  advancement  of  the  true  religion  a; 
"  professed  at  present  s2."  This  declaration,  how- 
ever equivocal,  was  not  unacceptable  ;  as  those  in- 
novations which  the  king  affe&ed  to  disclaim, 
might  be  imputed  with  less  impropriety  to  the 
prelates.  But  Traquair  the  treasurer  represented 
to  no  purpose,  that  as  the  service  was  virtually 
superseded  by  this  declaration,  every  requisition 
of  the  supplicants  was  fulfilled.  With  the  increase 
of  their  strength,  their  demands  had  extended  to 
the  recal  of  the  canons  as  unconstitutional,  and 
to  the  abrogation  of  the  high  commission  as  il- 
legal; and  because  the  service,  although  discon- 
tinued to-day,  might  be  resumed  to-morrow,  a 
formal  revocation  of  the  liturgy  was  required, 
from  the  same  authority  by  which  it  was  enjoin- 

s;  Baillie,  25.     Hist.  Inform.  45. 

•s*  Large  Declar.  456.  Rush.  ii.  408.  The  evasion  is  cu- 
rious. They  had  no  concern  with  the  riots  in  July,  and  their 
petitions  were  presented  before  the  tumults  took  place  in  Oc- 
tober. But  an  answer  was  delayed,  bee  luse  there  was  no  sign 
of  Fepentance,  nor  any  disavowal  of  riots  subsaquent.to  thefr 
petitions,  and  with  which,  unless  in  dispersing  the  multitude* 
they  had  no  concern* 
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td.  .  The  officers  of  state  Requested  that  eadr 
county,  to  prevent  a  tumultuous  assemblage, 
would  petition  separately,  and  at  different  times ; 
but  the  supplicants  refused  to  disunite.  Every 
attempt  to  detach,  or  to  secure  their  leaders,  was 
found  impracticable ;  and  when  every  evasion  was 
at  length  exhausted,  and  a  protestation  was  pre- 
pared against  the  denial  of  justice,  their  petitions, 
and  their  accusation  against  the  prelates,  whom 
they  declined  as  judges,  were  received  by  the 
privy  council,  and  transmitted  to  the  king.  '  But  D«c-  **• 
the  prelates  had  already  withdrawn  from  the 
council^  and  lord  Loudon,  who  preferred  the  ac- 
cusation against  them,  protested  that  the  suppli- 
cants, seeking  only  the  preservation  of  their  re- 
ligion and  liberties,  demanded  no  bloodshed- or 
personal  revenge,  but  expe&cd  that  the  mischief 
.  done  by  the  prelates  should  be  remedied,  and 
their  powers  restrained.  As  yet  the  petitioners 
aspired  to  nothing  more ;  but  time,  and  the  op- 
position which  they  encountered,  extended  their 
views  53. 

At  the  request  of  the  council,  the  earl  of  Tra-  **38- 
quair  was  summoned  to  court  for  the  king's  in- 
formation. As  he  was  suspe&ed  even  then  of 
connivance  with  the  supplicants,  and  was  accused 
by  the  prelates  of  contributing  to  their  fall,  his- 
torians have  not  scrupled  to  ascribe  the  introduce 

4*  Rush.  ii.-406.     Baillie,  i.  28.    Hist,  Inform.  MS.  71. 
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tion  of  the  liturgy  to  his  delusive  promises,  and 
the  opposition  which  it  encountered  to  his  secret 
instigation.  IVom  a  feetihg  of  past  offences  he 
was  hostile  to  the  bishops,  and  from  a  sen$e  of 
its  impolicy  disinclined  to  the  service ;  hut  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  supplicants  was  apparently  the 
result  of  a  disinterested  solicitude  for  the  public 
welfare  54.  His  fault  was  an  error  common  almost 
to  all  statesmen ;  he  was  tenacious  of  power,  and 
unwilling  to  lose  it  by  a  refusal  to  execute  those 
measures  of  which  he  disapproved.  His  repre- 
sentations were  unfortunately  coiintera&ed  by  the 
chancellor,  whose  son,  the  president,  was  then  at 
court.    His  representations  of  the  temper  and 

u  strength  of  the  supplicants,  of  the  disaffeded  and 

distra&ed  situation  of  the  country,  were  suspeft- 

ed  from  his  noted  animosity  to  the  prelates  \  and 

'    his  advice*  for  the  revocation  of  the  liturgy,  was 

Motives  of  unhappily  disregarded.  It  was  difficult  for  Charles 
to  abandon,  on  the  eve  of  its  completion,  the  ob- 
jed  of  his  own  and  of  his  father's  reign.  If  he 
persisted  in  his  favourite  scheme  of  an  entire  con- 
formity, the  danger  might  be  great  and  immi- 

s*  The  Historical  Informatidn  was  prepared  by  lord  Rothes 
and  Warriston,  at  the  desire  of  the  tables.  A,  copy  in  the 
Advocates'  Library,  with  notes  by .  Rothes>  for  his  private 
use,  contains  a  full  detail  of  his  interview  with  Traquair.  The 
latter  complains  repeatedly  of  the  obloquy  with  which  he  was 
aspsrsed  by  the  prelates;  but  there  is  no  indication,  of  any  se* 
cret  cpnnivance  with  the  supplicants,  or  encouragement  tQ 
fheir  designs. 
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ncnt ;  but  the  consequences  were  not  cBstin&Iy    book 
foreseen;  if  the  liturgy,  on  the  contrary,  were   u-v-v 
revoked,  and  the  canons  and  high  commission     l638 
abolished,  the  supplicants,  while  insecure,  might 
still  remain  dissatisfied*  and  the  puritans  in  Eng- 
land   would    be    encouraged    by  their    success. 
Where  his  right  to  di&ate  to  the  conscience  ap- 
peared indisputable,  it  was  difficult  to  mistrust 
the  efficacy  of  His  regal  power.     Mov^d,  as  it  is 
said,  by  the  historical  and  domestic  example  of 
the  conspirators  against  Rizio  being  dispersed  by 
Mary,  when  denounced  as  traitors  ;  and  certainly 
instigated  "by  the  furious  counsels  and  the  bigotry 
of  Laudy  he  transmitted  by  Traquair,  with  injunc- 
tions or  an  oath/of  secrecy,  a  proclamation,  an-  Prodama 
nouncing  his  approbation  of  the  common  prayer  thTsu^u 
book ;:  declaring  that  the  petitions,  as  derogatory cant8; 
to  the  supreme  authority,  justly  merited  the  se- 
verest censure,  and  prohibiting  the  supplicants  to 
assemble  again  under  the  penalties  of  treason 55. 

His  design  that  the  proclamation  should  not  ^t°apr?„8> 
tranapire .  till  its  publication,  was  already  disap- »?  autV 
poiated,  and  Traquair's  instructions  were  divulg- 
ed fa  the  tables,  by  intelligence  secretly  communi- 
cated from  court*  An  alarm  was  instantly  pro- 
pagated through  the  whole  body  of  supplicants, 
who  perceived  that  either  their  grievances  must 
be  perpetuated  by  submission,  or  the  means  of  re- 

*  Baillie,  i.  30,>   Bumert  Mem.  33,    Hardw.  State  Pa- 
yers, ii.  101. 
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dress  be  preserved  by  their  opposition  to  the  edict 
The  crisis  was  inevitable.     They  were  summoned 
less.     for  the  protection  of  their  leaders,  from  all  parts" 
of  the  country  to  Stirling,  whither  the  council 
and  the   courts  of  justice  were  removed;  and 
Traquair  had  no  expedient  to  prevent  their  meet- 
ing, but  that  of  accelerating  the  proclamation  in 
which  it  was  prohibited.     But  his  departure  at 
midnight  being  discovered,  the  lords  Hume  and 
Lindsay  were  dispatched  to  Stirling ;  and  when . 
the  proclamation  was  announced  by  heralds,  a, 
protest  against  its  authority  was  made  by  these 
peers,  and,  with  due  solemnity,  published  and  af- 
Feb.  19.    fixed  to  the  market-dross.    Thejurisdi&ion  of  the 
-prelates,  and  of  the  councils  at  which  they  should 
assist,  till  acquitted  of  their ' ctfijnesj  illegal  rites, 
proclamations,  and  canpn^,  wefe  equally  disclaim- 
ed by  this  bold  defiance;1  which  demanded  imme- 
diate* recourse  to  the  isbvcreign,  and  i;  professed 
that  the  supplicants  had  nd^objeQ:  but  the; preserv- 
ation of  their  liberties,  religion;  and  Uws.;:iAt 
Linlithgow*  at  Edinburj^in  the  pf-eSeneepf  se- 
venteen peers,  and  wherever  else  the  proclamation 
was  made,  the  protestation- was  renrewed  afc  a  legal 
solemnity,  sufficient  in  'an  age  tenacious  of  legal 
forms,  to  counteract  the  proclamation,  or  to  sus- 
pend its  effe&s  56.-  '     .  ■    *  ■•" 
Motives  of      Historians,  who  form  no  computation  of  the 
ers.     a "  progress  of  enthusiasm,  assure  us,  that  the  most 

*6  Baillie,  i.  30,  4.    Large  Declar.  48.    Hist.  Infor. 
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inconsiderable  force,  a  troop  of  horse  and  a  regi-  book 
xnent  of  foot,  would  have  sufficed,  at  this  period, 
to  repress  these  disorders,  and  to  establish  that 
despotism,  to  which  Charles  aspired  #.  The  mili- 
tary may  participate,  however,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  the  presence  of  a  military  force  would 
have  only  rendered  the  supplicants  more  circum- 
speft  and  assiduous  to  conciliate  its  support.  But 
the  council  had  no  force  to  assert  its  authority, 
which  was  superseded,  or  rather  transferred  entire 
to  the  tables,  whose  orders  received  a  prompt  and 
implicit  obedience.  No  preparations  had  been 
made  by  Charles,  as  unaccountably  no  opposition 
had  been  expe&ed  to  a  change  subversive  at  once 
of  the  constitution  and  of  the  church.  He  could 
not  be  ignorant  that  the  canons  were  unconstitu- 
tional, and  the  arbitrary  introdu&ion  of  the  li- 
turgy, illegal58;  but  his  imprudence  had  already 
presented  leaders  to  a  discontented  people ;  Bal- 
merino,  Rothes,  Loudon,  and  Montrose,  whom 
he  had  respectively  alienated  by  persecution,  by 
insolence,  by  disappointment,  and  by  negled  #.  Of 

#  Burnet's  Hist.  vol.  i.  S3. 

**  Hamilton,  in  a  letter  to  Charles,  intimates  plainly  that 
these  were  illegal.     Hardw.  ii.  1.14. 

w  After  the  parliament  in  16SS,  Charles,  in  his  progress  t*  * 
Falkland,  shunned  the  road  where  the  gentlemen  of  Fife  had 
been  collected  by  the  earl  of  Rothes  for  his  reception.   On  the 
same  occasion  he  refused  permission  to  a  magistrate,  bexrause  ' 
he  was  a  presbyterian,  to  kiss  his  hand.   Crawford's  Hist  MS, 
Rusjiworth,  h\  IBS.    The  title  of  earl  had  been  promise*!  to 
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these  the  most  distinguished  at  present  was  the 
earl  of  Rothes ;  of  popular  talents  and  persuasive 
1638i  eloquence,  fertile  in  expedients,  but  of  a  disposi- 
tion prone  to  levity  and  addi&ed  to  pleasure. 
The  earls  of  Cassiiis  and  Hume,  the  lords  Cran* 
ston,  Lindsay,  Yester,  and  others,  to  the  number 
of  thirty  peers,  were  engaged  in  the  same  combi- 
nation j  and  as  their  objeft  was  still  indeterminate, 
,  their  resolution  to  profit  by  every  occurrence 
rendered  their  confederacy  proportionally  formi- 
dable60. As  the  first  cause  of  their  discontent 
was  the  revocation  of  church-lands,  it  appears 
that  in  the  prosecution  of  religious  liberty,  they 
sought  their  own  preservation  from  an  arbitrary 
power.  That  their  zeal  was  counterfeit,  can  hardly 
be  suspefted ;  that  they  were  a&uated  by  a  blind 
abhorrence  of  a  superstitious  ritual  cannot  weir  be 
Relieved.  Religious  and  civil  liberty  were  then 
united;  and  when  the  former  was  invaded,  the  no- 
bility apd  gentry,  although  indifferent  to  neither, 
attached  themselves  to  the  cause  the  operation  of 
which  was  the  most  powerful,  and  in  which  th$ 
people  were  the  most  inclined  to  concur. 

origin  of       The  measures  which  the  tables  adopted  to  unite 
the  people,  were  bold  and  judicious ;  the  result 

Loudon,  but  the  patent  was  recalled  on  account  of  his  YOtc 
in  the  parliament  1(>33.  Crawford's  Lives  of  Officers  of  State. 
On  returning  from  his  travels,  Montrose  was  disgusted  at  the 
cold  and  forbidding  reception,  which  he  experienced  at  court. 
Heylin's  Lift  of  Laud,  p.  273. 
60  Baillie,  u  21. 
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perhaps  of  tfre  peculiar  exigencies  to  which  they 
were  reduced.    The  late  proclamation  evinced  the 
insincerity  of  the  former  equivocal  declaration  of     lU3a- 
Charles,  and  by  prohibiting  their  petitions  under 
the  pains  of  treason,  might  remind  them  of  the 
unjust  attainder  of  Balmerino,  and  of  the  perse* 
cution  to  which  they  were  destined  themselves, 
when  their  combination  should  be  dissolved.    The 
officers  of  state  were  not  leas  assiduous  to  divide 
the  supplicants,  than  the  prelates  to  amuse  them 
by  delusive  promises  that  they  would  intercede 
with  Charles,  to  withdraw  the  liturgy  and  canons 
from  the  church,  and  to  new  model  the  high  com* 
mission 6x,    To  disconcert  those,  various  intrigues, 
and  to  cement  their  own  union  by  a  solemn  en- 
gagement, they  projected  the  memorable  renewal 
of  their  national  covenant  the  origin  of  which 
may  be  traced  to  the  beginning  o£  the  reformat 
tion,  when  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  by  their 
bonjd  or  covenant,  first  undertook  the  protection 
qf  the  infant  church.    It  was  twice  renewed  in 
the  progress,  but  neglected  after  the  establishment 
of  the  reformation*    During  the  administration 
of  Arran*  a  negative  confession,  of  faith,  enu- 
merating and  renouncing  the  corruptions  of  the 
Romish  see,  was  framed  to  obviate  the  imputa- 
tions of  popery,  and  subscribed  by  the  sovereign, 
his  household,  and  his  subjeds  at  large.     When 
•  revived  on  the  approach  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 

«»  BailKe,  44.  -  Hist.  Infor.  MS.  137. 
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it  was  confirmed  by  a  bond  for  the  preservation 
of  religion,  for  the  proteftion  of  the  royal  per- 
u^'  son*  and  for  the  general  defence.  The  name  was 
adopted  from  the  frequent  covenants*  of  Israel  with 
God ;  and  the  nature  of  the  obligation  was  de- 
rived from  the  bonds  of  mutual  defence  and 
maintenance  peculiar  to  the  nation  ;  but  the  idea 
itself  is  familiar  in  every  divided  state,  whferever 
associations  are  formed  for  the  support  of  a  com- 
mon  cause.  The  covenant  was  remembered  and 
revered  by  the  people,  as  an  obligation  to  which 
the?ir  ancestors  had  repeatedly  sworn ;  instituted 
during  the  purity,  and  renewed  in  the  troubles, 
or  on  the  triumph- of  the  presbyterian  faith62. 

its  nature.  An  engagement  once  popular  and  still  vene- 
rated, in  which  the  whole  nation  might  again  con- 
cur, was  announced  with  precaution,  and  adapted 
with-  suitable  deliberation  to  the  times.  The  $up- 
,  plicants  were  invited,  or  exhorted,  to  repair  from 
the  country  to  a  solemn  meeting  proclaimed  by 
the  tables.  A  preparatory  fast  was  appointed,  and 
the  preachers,  in  secret  concert  with  the  tables, 
recommended  an  immediate  recourse  to  the  na- 
tional covenant.  This  memorable  deed*  of  which 
it  would  be  improper  to  forget  the  authors,  was 
prepared  by  Alexander  Henderson,  the  leader  of 
the  clergy,  and  Archibald  Johnston,  afterwards  of 
Wariston,  an  advocate,  in  whom  the  supplicants 
chiefly  confided.    It  was  revised  by  Balmerino, 

**  Knox.    Rpbertson!s  Hist,  of  Scotland. 
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London^  and  Rothes.   The  negative  confession  of   book 
faith  was  preserved  entire.   It  contained  a  general  <_- J^j 
profession  of  the  reformed  faith,  and  a  minute  ab-     163a" 
juration  of  the  rites,  doctrines,  and  the  whole  disci- 
pline of  the  Romish  church ;  its  bastard  sacraments, 
its  diabolical  mass,  and  the  necessity  of  baptism  or 
or  the  eucharist  to  salvation ;  its  invocation  or 
worship  of  angels  and  saints ;  the  dedication  of 
churches,  days,  and  altars  ;fcits  consecrated  water 
and  prayers  for  the  dead;  the  cross,  auricular 
confession,  and  blasphemous  litany  $  its  temporal 
monarchy,  wicked  hierarchy,  and  impious  priest- 
hood.    A  variety  of  statutes  were  next  enume- 
rated, to  vindicate  the  renewal  of  this  intolerant 
confession.   A  tjond  of  union  was  subjoined,  con- 
taining a  declaration  that  the  liturgy  and  canons, 
as  if  expressly  prohibited,  were  virtually  renounc- 
.ed  in  the  confession  of  faith;  and  concluding  with 
an  obligation  to  resist  those  innovations,  to  de- 
fend each  other,  and  to  support  the  sovereign  in 
the  preservation  of  religion,  liberty,  and  law.    In 
this  bond  the  only  difficulty  occurred.     If  the  ca- 
nons and  liturgy  were  virtually  prohibited,  the 
articles  ©f  Perth  and  the  hierarchy  were  equally 
condemned  by  the  confession  of  faith ;  but  some 
of  the  clergy  were  restrained  by  an  arbitrary  oath 
of  conformity  which  the  prelates  had  exa£ted ; 
others,  to  .whom  the  corruptions  of  the  church 
were  offensive,  had  been  reconciled  by  the  lapse  of 
thirty  years  to  its  episcopal  form;  and,  among 
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the.  nobility  themselves,  there  were  some  who 
had  imbibed  the  dodrine  of  passive  obedience 
1638.  jm^g  the  jate  Teign#  Their  scruples  were  obvi- 
ated by  concessions  or  casuistical  distinctions. 
The  use  and  practice  of  former  innovations,  and 
the  approbation  of  corruptions  already  established, 
were  forborne,  not  abjured,  till  examined  and  de- 
termined by  a  free  assembly ;  the  defence,  of  reli* 
gion  was  qualified  by  the  conditional  support  of 
the  sovereign ;  and  in  this  comprehensive  form* 
the  covenant  received  the  approbation  of  the 
tables  63. 
March  i.      When  the  supplicants  had  assembled  in  the 

National  .  " 

covenant  Grey-Fnar's  church,  the  covenant  Was  renewed  * 
with  solemn  exhortation  and  prayer*  It  was  sub- 
scribed and  sworn,  with  uplifted  hands,  by  the 
nobility,  the  gentry,  the  clergy,  and  burgesses ; 
by  thousands  of  all  denominations,  of  either  sex, 
and  of  every  age.  Copies  were  immediately  trans* 
mitted,  and  commissioners  dispatched  to  the  cBf. 

63  Baillie,  i.  35.  45.  Historical  Information,  MS.  140, 
Charles  complained  that  in  the  obligation  of  mutual  defence, 
there  was  no  reservation  of  the  royal  authority.  In  the  origU 
nal  covenant  there  was  none.  In  the  new  covenant,  the  obli- 
gation was  qualified  by  the  defence  of  his  person,  in  the  pre* 
servation  of  religion,  liberty,  and  law.  His  father  would  havo 
temporized,  bu{  a  distinguished  trait  in  his  character  was  a 
punctilious  and  intractable  pride.  He  could  not  require  their 
support  in  opposition  to  religion,  liberty,  and  law,  yet  he 
Could  not  acquiesce  till  the  fury  with  whicji  the  covenant  wac 
subscribed  should  abate^  * 
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ferent  counties  in  the  west  and  north;  and  in 
a  few  days,  the  covenant  resounded  like  an  alarm 
through  Scotland.  The  people  were  roused  and  1(W8* 
agitated  by  a  zeal  unfelt  since  the  first  reforma- 
tion. .  All  ranks  were  attra&ed  to  subscribe ;  and 
in  every  parish,  the  covenant  was  embraced  on 
Sunday  with  shouts  of  the  most  enthusiastic  joy, 
or  with  tears  and  prayers  of  contrition  for  their 
past  defe&ion.  The  fierce  clans  of  the  north  sus- 
pended their  feuds,  and  within  two  months,  al- 
most all  Scotland  submitted  to  the  covenant,  and  uni- 
Aberdeen  alone  was  withheld  from  subscribing,  caved. 
by  the  influence  of  the  university  and  the  power 
of  Huntley.  Great  was  the  joy,  inexpressible  the 
comfort  diffused  on  the  imagination,  or  the  heart, 
by  this  second  reformation,  which  was  ascribed 
in  its  origin  and  success  to  the  divine  presence, 
and  compared  in  its  progress  to  Elisha's  cloud, 
from  the  breadth  of  an  hand  overspreading  the 
firmament ;  and  which  was  certainly  produ&ive 
of  a  change,  if  not  a  real  reformation  of  manners} 
—of  a  more  austere  devotion,  an  abstemious  sim- 
plicity in  apparel  and  diet,  and  a  gloomy  circum- 
spe&ion  in  social  life  6+. 

The  advantages  acquired  by  the  tables  surpass* 
pd  expeftation.  Their  adherents  were  encouraged, 
and  their  adversaries  disheartened  by  the  disco- 

*4  Baillie,  167.  70.  Livingston's  Life,  MS.  Answers  to 
the  Frofessors  of  Aberdeen  against  the  Covenant. 
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book  very  of  their  strength,  and  of  the  ardent  enthu- 
siasm with  which  the  covenant  was  receivfed.  The? 
nation  was  divided  into  two  parties  ;  the  cove* 
nanters,  a  name  originally  imposed  by  their  ad- 
versaries, and  the  non^covenanters  ;  but  the 
latter  was  comparatively  a  feeble  party,  composed 
of  the  papists,  the  officers  of  state,  their  depend- 
ents and  friends,  and  a  few  attached  to  the  Eng- 
lish service,  or  apprehensive  that  the  league  was 
not  stri<My  legal  6\ 

A  confederacy  established  without  authority^ 
the  demands  of  which  might  be  daily  multiplied, 
was  variously  canvassed.  It  was  arraigned  as  an 
usurpation  of  power,  direfted,  like 'the  Catholic 
league,  against  the  sovereign  himself;  or  justified 
by  the  example  of  their  ancestors,  as  an  usage 
never  entirely  intermitted;  which,  as  it  was  insti- 
tuted for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  religion, 
was  absolutply  necessary,  and  therefore  legal*6. 
Had  the  covenant  never  been  established,  the  li- 
turgy and  canons,  abhorred  by  the  religious  as  op- 
pressive, and  by  the  most  moderate  as  illegal- 
would  either  have  been  perpetuated,,  or  if  with- 
drawn, would  have  been  resumed  at  a  more  fa- 
vourable conjuncture.      The  abhorrence  which 

6s  Historia  Motuum.  Notwithstanding  the  outcry  against 
Papists,  they  were  absurdly  estimated  not  to  exceed  six 
hundred, 

66  The  original  covenant  was  not  disused  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh  till  1635.    Crawf.  MS- 
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they  excited  was  certainly  disproportionate  to  book 
their  extreme  futility ;  yet  at  a  time  when  reli-  u-^j 
gion  was  dear  to  men,  a  combination  against  t658' 
unlawful  innovations  otherwise  inevitable,  could 
with  no  propriety,  especially  by  the  authors  of 
those  innovations,  be  accused  as  illegal.  The  en- 
gagement of  the  covenanters  might  operate  against 
their  sovereign ;  but  their  sovereign  was  himself 
engaged  in  illegal  measures,  subversive  of  their  re- 
ligious and  constitutional  rights.  Their  designs 
might  afterwards  prove  more  extensive,  but  their 
original  professions  were  not  therefore  insincere, 
They  still  persisted  in  their  original  demands,  or 
in  others  not  less  reasonable  or  necessary ;  and  re- 
quired the  admission  of  ministers  without  arbi- 
trary oath3,  and  the  discretionary  observance  of 
the  articles  of  Perth,  till  a  free  parliament  and  as- 
sembly should  be  convened,  to  examine  and  ef- 
face the  corruptions  of  the  church.  But  their 
applications  were  rejected  by  the  court ;  their  pe- 
titions were  contumeliously  returned  unopened ; 
and  how  destitute  soever  of  a  force  to  oppose  the 
king,  negle&ed  by  timely  concessions  to  dissolve 
their  league.  Tenacious  of  his  former  resolutions, 
and  therefore  dilatory,  he  protra&ed  in  vain  deli- 
berations, the  time  employed  by  the  tables  to  con- 
firm their  authority,  and  to  propagate  the  cove- 
nant in  the  remotest  corners  of  the  west  'and 
north6?. 

*?  Hist.  Tnfor.  157*  282.    Hailes'  Mem.  ii.  38.    Burnet** 

Mem.  39-  42. 
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book.  Nine  months  had  elapsed  since  the  first  suppli- 
k—J^  cation,  and  three  from  the  date  of  the  covenant, 
HamuL  when  tbe  marquis  of  Hamilton,  a  mdn  ostensibly 
appointed  conne&ed  with  neither  party,  whose  father  had 
tioner.  established  the  articles  of  Perth  in  parliament,  was 
appointed  commissioner  to  represent  the  king. 
His  entrance  into  the  capital  was  obstructed  at  first 
by  a  general  alarm,  that  arms  and  ammunition  ~ 
had  "been  imported  from  London,  and  conveyed 
by  night  to  his  residence  at  Dalkeith  j  but  when 
the  destination  of  the  arms  was  discovered,  the 
Covenanters  surrounded  the  castle  of  Edinburgh 
with  a  strong  guard,  that  no  repairs  or  supplies 
should  be  provided  for  their  destru&ion.  On  sur- 
mounting this  obstacle,  he  was  honourably  re- 
ceived, but  in  a  manner  artfully  concerted  to  dis- 
play their  strength.  Twenty  thousand  persons, 
whom  a  solemn  fast  had  attra&ed,  were  arranged 
for  his  reception  on  foot  and  horseback  from 
Leith  to  Musselburgh ;  and  among  these,  the  most  ' 
conspicuous,  on  an  eminence,  were  six  hundred 
clergymen  in  their  black  cloaks  *®.  The  multitude 
were  afterwards  dismissed  at  his  request:  but  in 
the  progress  of  the  negotiation  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  objeft  of  his  iiistru&ions  was  ra- 
ther to  obtain  than  to  grant  concessions.  The 
surrender  of  the  covenant  was  required  as  a  pre- 
liminary ;  and,  in  return,  the  king  promised  to 
regulate  the  high  commission  by  the  assistance  of 
his  council,  so  that,  it  should  no  longer  be  found 

*«  Hist.  Infor.  54.    Baillie,  i.  57-  61.    Hist.  Infor.  240,  55. 
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oppressive ;  and  to  desist  from  urging  the  liturgy    book 
and  canons,  unless  in  a  manner  fair  and  legal,  and 


satisfactory  to  his  subjects.  Concessions  so  nuga-  }638- 
tory,  after  such  long  delays,  were  considered, 
with  some  reason,  as  a  mockery  of  their  demands. 
They  professed  their  fixed  resolution,  sooner  to 
abandon  their  baptism  than  their  covenant,  which 
they  explained,  and  invited  the  commissioner  him- 
self to  subscribe,  as  not  intended  to  derogate  from 
the  authority  of  the  king*  That  the  covenant  was 
derogatory  to  his  prerogative,  can  admit  of  no 
dispute ;  but  that  the  concessions  would  prove  sa-  / 
tisfaftory,  was  never  seriously  expe&ed  by  Charles. 
In  these  concessions,  his  ideal  dignity  was  A  *efer- 
red  to  the  public  tranquillity,  and  alone  consulted. 
Instead  of  acceding  to  the  demands,  in  order  to 
obliterate  the  discontent  of  his  subje&s,  the  exclu- 
sive object  of  his  instructions  to  Hamilton  was  to 
dissolve  the  covenant,  and  by  a  deceitful  negocia- 
tion  to  amuse  its  adherents,  till  a  force  was  pre- 
pared to  suppress  and  to  punish  their  designs  69. 
His  concessions  were  specified  in  a  declaration 
transmitted  by  the  commissioner,  and  now  pro- 
claimed. The  surrender  of  the  covenant,  under 
the  pains  of  treason,  was  omitted  by  the  commis- 
sioner ;  but  the  proclamation  which  was  still  of- 
fensive, was  encountered  by  another  protest  from 
the  tables ;  that  their  grievances  were  not  yet  alle- 
viated, but  on  the  contrary,  that  their  proceedings 

**  See  Note  III. 
Vol.111.  L 
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were  unjustly  stigmatized  as  seditious.  An  inde- 
pendent assembly,  and  a  free  parliament,  were  the 
universal  outcry  j  and  in  order  to  procure  addi- 
tional instru&kms  or  a  further  delay,  the  commis- 
sioner repaired  in  person  to  court,  after  he  had 
stipulated  that  no  alteration  should  take  place  till 
his  return ;  and  received  an  intimation  from  the 
tables,  that  an  assembly,  if  refused  by  the  king, 
Would  then  be  held  by  virtue  of  the  authority  in- 
herent in  the  church  7°. 

His  representations  of  the  strength  and  fury  of 
the  covenanters,  and  the  slow  progress  of  military 
arrangements,  far  from  producing  immediate,  or 
adequate  concessions,  confirmed  Charles  in  his  re- 
solution still  to  temporise,  until  the  forces  secretly 
meditated  were  silently  prepared.  His  instruc- 
tions were  therefore  more  ample  than  the  former, 
but  not  more  satisfa&ory.  His  commissioner  was 
permitted  to  summon  an  assembly  under  certain 
conditions  inconsistent  with  its  freedom ;  that  the 
moderators  of  presbyteries,  whom  the  tables  had 
removed,  should  be  replaced  and  received  as  con- 
stituent members ;  or  if  this  were  inadmissible, 
that  the  members  should  be  chosen  by  the  clergy 
alone IJt.  These  conditions  would  have  rendered 
the  assembly  subservient  to  the  crown :  but  the 
resolution  of  the  tables  to  indict  a  free  assembly, 
was  prevented  by  another  expedition  to  court* 

7°  Hist.  Infor.  61.     Baillie,  64.  70. 

*'  Hist,  Infor.  61.    Large  Declaration,  116.  123. 
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On  the  return  of  the  commissioner,  their  original  book 
demands  were  unexpe&edly  conceded:  the  ca-  %tJ^mmJ 
nons,  the  liturgy,  and  the  high  commission,  were  1638- 
unconditionally  recalled;  the  articles  of  Perth 
were  suspended ;  an  assembly  and  a  parliament 
were  successively  appointed,  in  which  the  prelates 
might  be  legally  prosecuted,  and  their  usurpations 
restrained 7*.  At  an  earlier  period  such  explicit 
conditions  might  have  proved  satisfa&ory ;  but  ' 
the  covenanters  now  aspired  to  restore  the  pres- 
byterian,  and  to  overturn  the  episcopal  form  of 
government,  without  the  destru&ion  of  which 
every  concession  was  deemed  insecure.  They  were 
instru&edby  the  history  of  the  former  reign,  that 
however  circumscribed  or  reduced  at  present,  the 
hierarchy  might  again  revive,  and  its  noxious 
branches  again  overspread  and  obscure  the  church. 
The  delays  of  a  whole  year,  and  the^uplicity  of 
Charles  in  the  most  partial,  had,  in  the  most 
ample  concessions,  inspired  an  incurable  mistrust 
of  his  sincerity ;  and  their  suspicions  were  aggra- 
vated and  confirmed  by  an  unseasonable  stratagem 
to  dissolve  their  league. 

The  negative  confession  of  faith,  and  the  bond  King's  **- 
subscribed  by  his  father,  were  united  with  his  con- wnanr* 
cessions,  and  renewed  ostensibly  as  an  attestation 
of  his  faith.     But  they  were  enjoined  with  the 
more  insidious  design  of  supplanting  the  cove- 
nant ;  or,  by  the  original  oath  to  maintain  religion 

l1  Id.  137.  Burnet's  Mem.  p.  73.    See  Note  IV. 
L  2 
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v  book  as  at  present  professed  K,  of  superseding  the  obliga* 
^^j  tion  to  resist  innovations  introduced  since  its  first 
1668.  institution.  The  confession,  though  adopted  by 
Charles,  at  the  suggestion  of  Hamilton,  was  sub- 
scribed by  neither  without  violence  to  their  con- 
science. It  was  received  by  the  council  in  its  pri- 
mitive acceptation,  as  originally  framed  j  with  an. 
explanation  to  support  religion  as  then  professed 74. 
But  the  covenanters  descried  the  intended  snare, 
and  rejefted  with  abhorrence  the  king's  covenant 
as  a  dereli&ion  of  the  engagement  to  which  they  ' 
had  sworn,  while  the  acclamations  were  yet  re- 
cent in  the  ear,  and  before  the  tears  with  which 
it  was  solemnized  were  dried  from  the  cheek. 
From  a  strange  fatality  that  attended  Charles,  his 
most  ample  concessions  were  still  intermixed  with 
some  latent  deceit, 

ft  By  this  ambiguous  expression  employed  in  the  first  de* 
claration,  Charles  tacitly  understood  the  episcopal,  but  left  it 
to  his  subjects  to  suppose  the  presbyterian  religion.  From 
Baillie  it  appears,  that  the  only  subject  of  apprehension  at 
x  present  was  the  king's  covenant.  It  was  viewed  as  a  source 
of  division;  and  the  alacrity  with  which  it  was  urged,  reflect- 
ed suspicion  on  the  whole  concessions.     Baillie,  179.  81. 

1*  It  was  subscribed  with  three  different  explanations ;  by 
the  privy  council  in  its  original  sense ;  that  is,  exclusive  of 
prelacy;  by  the  professors  of  Aberdeen,  with  a  reservation  of 
episcopacy  ;  and  by  Hamilton,  with  an  additional  reservation 
of  the  real  presence  in  the  eucharist.  I  know  not  with  what 
secret  reservations  Charles  subscribed  a  confession  so  repug- 
nant to  the  doctrines  of  Arminius,  and  to  the  rites  introduced 
by  Laud  into  the  English  church. 
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The  assembly  promised  by  Charles  was  held  at  Boot 
Glasgow,  wherfc  the  family  influence  of  the  com-  v_-^w 
missioner  was  powerful,  in  preference  to  Aber-  Awembiy 
deen,  where  the  covenanters  were  weak.  From  ^£las* 
the  disuse  of  assemblies,  their  original  constitu- 
tion was  almost  forgotten  ;  and  the  restoration  of 
the  lay-elders  displaced  by  James,  appeared  at  first 
to  be  a  dangerous  innovation.  But  the  tables  dis- 
trusted the  moderation  of  the  clergy,  less  inured 
perhaps  to  the  dominion  of  the  crosier;  and  the 
yoke  of  the  prelates  was  not  to  be  broken,  that 
the  domineering  arrogance  of  presbyteries  might 
again  revive.  From  each  parish  an  elder  was  di- 
rected to  attend  the  presbytery ;  and  when  the 
clergy  were  thus  controlled,  and  from  the  remo- 
val of  the  candidates,  outnumbered  by  the  laity, 
the  most  Qrthodox  were  selected  as  commission- 
ers, and  the  chief  covenanters  as  elders  of  the  as- 
sembly7*. From  a  large  accession  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  its  authority  far  exceeded  whatever 
ecclesiastics  alone  could  arrogate ;  and  to  increase 
its  influence,  four  assessors  were  assumed  by  each 
elder,  to  consult  in  private,  or  in  public  delibera- 
tions to  interpose  their  advice.  In  a  few  presby- 
teries lay -elders  were  admitted  with  reluctance; 

75  Large  Declar.  282.  The  prelates  confess,  for  the  cove- 
nanters  had  proved  indisputably,  that  lay-elders  were  ori- 
ginally constituent  members  of  presbyteries.  That  they  had 
no  share  in  the  election  of  the  clergy  for  the  assembly*  may  he 
regarded  as  a  gratuitous  assertioa.     Id.  252. 
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book,  and  their  introduction  furnished  the  prelates  with 
a  grateful  pretext  to  decline  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
assembly  no  longer  subservient  to  themselves  or  to 
the  crown.  An  accusation  had  been  preferred 
from  different  presbyteries,  charging  them,  as  in- 
dividuals, with  heresy,  simony,  falsehood,  habi- 
tual swearing,  drunkenness,  deceit,  adultery,  gam- 
ing, and  the  profanation  of  the  sabbath  ;  and,  as 
a  collective  body,  with  transgressing  the  limita- 
tions imposed  on  their  order,  and  with  usurping 
the  title  and  deportment  of  ecclesiastical  lords. 
Whatsoever  were  the  vices  with  which  they  were 
personally  aspersed,  or  to  which  they  were  collec- 
tively obnoxious  as  churchmen,  were  accumulated 
on  their  heads ;  but  the  means  employed  to  defeat 
this  accusation  were  neither  judicious,  nor,  on  the 
part  of  Charles,  unexceptionably  sincere.  As  if 
his  promise  were  absolved  by  a  permission  merely 
to  assemble,  his  commissioner  was  instructed  to 
infuse  into  the  clergy,  with  the  most  artful  indus- 
try, a  jealousy  of  the  overbearing  influence  and 
numbers  of  the  laity,  to  inspire  the  laity  with  a 
similar  distrust  of  the  clergy,  and  to  dissolve  the 
assembly  on  affected  nullities,  by  fomenting  mu- 
tual divisions  and  disputes^.     Notwithstanding 

75  Burnet's  Mem.  74?.  "  As  for  this  general  assembly, 
though  I  can  expeft  no  good  from  it,  yet  I  hope  you  may 
hinder  much  of  the  ill,  first  by  putting  divisions  amongst 
them,' concerning  the* legality  of  their  elections,  then  by  pro- 
testing against  their  tumultuary  proceedings/ *  Id.  82.  "  As 
for  the  opinion  of  the  clergy  (the  prelates)  to  prorogue  this 
assembly,  I  utterly  dislike  them  ;  for  I  should  more  hurt  my 
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his  kte  declaration,  that  the  prelates  were  amen-'  book 
able  to  the  assembly,  and  might  be  legally  prose- 
cuted, their  declinature  or  protestation  against  its 
authority,  was  revised  by  himself,  as  a  pretext  for 
its  dissolution,  and  presented  by  Hamilton  before 
the  election  of  a  moderator  or  clerk 7*.     But  the 
assembly  refused  to  hear  or  receive  it  till  regular- 
ly constituted;  and,  when  Henderson  had  been 
chosen  moderator,  and  Johnston  the  clerk,  pro- 
ceeded, during  the  first  week,  to  examine  delibe- 
rately the  commissions  of  its  members.     When, 
at  last,  the  declinature'  was  suffered  to  be  read,  it 
produced  a  question  on  the  power  of  the  assem- 
bly to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  bishops,  which,  by 
prudent  management,    the  commissioner  might 
have  delayed,  and  which  he  should  have  studied 
to  avert.     If,  instead  of  insisting  on  the  declina- 
ture, and  protesting  against  the  most  indifferent 
proceedings,  he  had  endeavoured  to  sooth  the  as- 
sembly by  acquiescence  or  entreaties,  the  fate  of 
the  prelates  might  have  been  less  severe.    If  a  free 

reputation  by  not  keeping  it,  than  their  mad  acts  can  preju- 
dice my  service.  Therefore,  I  command  you,  hold  your  dayj 
but,  as  you  write,  if  you  can  break  them,  by  proving  nullities 
in  their  procedure,  nothing  better."  Id  88.  In  another  let- 
ter, he  informs  Hamilton,  that  his  first  instructions  warranted 
the  dissolution  of  the  assembly,  which  they  empowered  him 
to  hold.  Id.  107. 

7*  The  object  was  to  oppose  a  nullity  to  its  future  proceed- 
ings ;  and,  if  these  were  violent,  to  dissolve  the  assembly,  on 
the  pretext  that  it  could  not  judge  of  its  Own  legality.  Id.  96,    . 
100. 
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book  enquiry  had    been  first  indulged,  the  condem- 

UrJ  nation  of  the  liturgy  and  canons,  of  the  articles  of 

1638.  pertj^  ancj  tke  errors  0f  Arminius,  might  have 

gratified  the  importance  of  the  clergy,  and  assuag- 
ed their  resentment.    But  the  question  was  indus- 
triously solicited,  as  a  fair  pretext  to  interrupt  the 
deliberations  of  the  assembly,  which  the  commis- 
dissoived    s*oner>  when  the  vote  was  demanded,  dissolved, 
by  Hamii-  as  a  convention  irregularly  chosen  by  laymen,  and 
incompetent,  therefore,  to  the  trial  of  prelates. 
Already  the  king  had  improvidently  sacrificed  the 
authority  of  government,  and  the  tranquillity  of 
the  nation,  to  a  courtly  ritual  j  and,  from  his  at- 
tachment to  its  authors,  he  was-  now  content  to 
endanger  his  crown, 
but  refuse*      An  assembly  ready  to  convene  without  autho- 

to  disperse.-  m  4     #        *  ( 

rity,  was  not  disposed  to  separate  without  some 
conclusion.  Encouraged  by  mutual  exhortations, 
and  vindicated  from  contumacy  by  some  early 
precedents  of  the  independence  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
.cal  on  the  civil  establishment,  the  members  refus- 
ed obedience  to  this  abrupt  dissolution.  Their  re- 
solution not  to  disperse  was  confirmed  by  the  ap- 
probation of  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  privy 
council,and  the  open  accession  of  theearl  of  Argyle, 
then  the  most  powerful  among  the  nobility,  and 
soon  distinguished  as  a  leader  of  their  party, 
whose  character  has  been  variously  described ;  by 
some,  as  equally  supple  and  inflexible,  cautious 
and  determined;  and,  by  others,  as  possessed  of  a 
clear  knd  vigorous  understanding,  and  in  his  con- 
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duct  exemplary  and  sincere.    His  unexpected  de-    bookji 
fection  from  the  court  was  ascribed  to  his  rivalship  u^Xj 
with  Hamilton,  or  resentment  at  the  preference  of     l6S*' 
Spottiswood  to  the  office  of  chancellor  ;  but  the 
correspondence  of  Strafford  has  revealed  a  more 
secret  and  satisfactory  cause.     An  invasion  from 
Ireland  was  already  concerted  with  the  earl  of 
Antrim ;  Kintire,  to  which  the  Macdonalds  had 
some  claim,  was  stipulated  as  his  reward ;  and 
Argyle,  who  discovered  when  in  England  that 
his  estates  were  to  be  partitioned,  had  no  resource 
but  to  embrace  the  covenant  for  his  own  preser- 
vation76.    Upon  the  plea  of  irregularities  already 
explained  in  our  history,  the  members  proceeded, 
under  his  auspices,  to  annul  the  six  preceding  as-  * 

semblies  as  corrupt,  from  the  first  convention  at 
Linlithgow  to  the  last  at  Perth.  The  clergy  were 
thus  relaxed  from  the  oaths  of  conformity  exacted 
at  their  admission  ;  presbyteries  were  restored  to 
their  original  rights  ;  the  articles  of  Perth,  and 
whatever  else  those  assemblies  had  enacted,  were 
virtually  rescinded  ;  but  a  formal  abrogation  was 
still  demanded,  and  the  articles  from  which  every 
division  had  arisen  were  repealed,  as  abjured  in 
the  original  covenant.  The  canons  and  forms  of 
consecration,  the  liturgy  and-  high  commission, 
were  condemned.  Episcopacy  was  abolished,  and,  Abro^atet 
in  opposition  to  the  interpretation  bestowed  on 
the  king's  covenant,  it  was  represented  as  previ- 

* 

76  Strafford'?  Letters,  ii.  S2% 
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book,  6usly  abjured  by  the  confession  of  faith.    The  op- 
c^o    pressive  policy  of  two  reigns  was  now  subverted ; 
1636,     and  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  divine  hierarchy  was 
at  once  dissolved.    But  the  orders  of  the  hier- 
archy escaped  not  the  storm ;  and  of  the  fourteen 
bishops  whom  the  assembly  degraded,  eight  were 
excommunicated,    as    contumacious    or  impeni- 
tent, four  were  deposed,  and  the  remaining  two, 
on  their  timely  submission,  were  suspended  mere- 
ly from  their  ecclesiastical  functions.     The  crimes 
generally  imputed  to  them  were  Arminianism,  super- 
stitious or  illegal  innovations,  and  the  usurpation 
or  tyrannical  abuse  of  power ;  but  their  lives  were 
confessedly  irregular  ?7;  their  poverty  was  often 
relieved  by  sitnony :  their  contempt  of  puritanism 
had  produced  an  utter  disregard  of  decency,  and 
their  prosperous  ambition  a  relaxation  of  morals. 
When  the  work  of  reformation  was  at  length  ac- 
complished, the  assembly,  on  the  thirtieth  day  af* 
ter  its  commencement,  rose  in  triumph78. 
Death  and      T^e  excommunicated  prelates  retired  to  Eng- 
ofaspottL-  ^nd,  where  Spottiswood,  the  immediate  author 
wood.       0£  every  disaster,  resigned  the  seals  for  a  pecunia- 
ry consideration,  and  expired  next  year.   In  pros- 
perity his  behaviour  was  without  moderation,  in 
adversity  without  dignity ;  but  the  character  of  a 
leading,  aspiring  prelate  has  either  been  unduly  ex- 
tolled, or  unjustly  degraded.    As  a  scholar  and  an 

ti  Hardwick's  State  Papers,  ii.  114. 

*•  Acts  of  Assembly,  16S8.  Large  Declaration,  ?09,  364. 
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From  the  first  supplications,  so  contumeliously 
rejected,  to  the  last  imperious  decrees  of  the  as- 
sembly, the  progress  of  discontent  has  been  mi- 
nutely traced,  through  .  a  train  of  negociations 
which  are  wholly  misunderstood,  or  imperfectly 
described,  by  historians  ;  but  without  which  it  is 
impossible  that  the  motives  or  the  provocations  of 
either  party  can  be  duly  estimated.  Whether  the 
last  concessions  were  sincere,  or  should  have  been 
received  as  satisfactory,  is  a  question  that  has  been 
vainly  agitated;  for  the  early  complaints  of  a 
people  ought  never  to'  be  despised,  nor  the  first 
symptoms  of  discontent  to  be  exasperated.  Tran- 
quillity was  yet  attainable,  for  the  professions  of 
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historian  he  excelled  his  contemporaries 5  andh  book 
was  his  peculiar  felicity,  that  his  erudition  was  VJV, 
neither  infected  with  the  pedantry,  nor  confined  '16S«- 
to  the  polemical  disputes,  of  the  age*  Hid  abilities 
recommended  him  first  to  preferment ;  but  hk 
ambitious  views  were  chiefly  promoted  by  the 
supple,  insinuating  habits  of  craft  and  intrigue. 
His  revenge  was  formidable  to  the  nobility  and  of- 
ficers of  state,  oppressive  to  the  clergy,  and,  joint- 
ed with  an  inordinate  ambition,  ultimately  ruin- 
ous to  his  own  order.  At  an  happier  period, 
when  no  temptation  was  presented  to  his  inordi- 
nate ambition,  the  same  talents  might  have  ren- 
dered him  a  distinguished  ornament  to  that 
church,  which  his  disregard  of  the  gloomy  deco- 
rum exacted  by  fanatics,  was  supposed  to  dis- 
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book  the  covenanters  were  loyal  and  respectful ;  and  f he 
v^»  preservation  of  an  idle  and  insolent  priesthood, 
whose  sentence,  if  severe,  might  be  rejudged  in 
parliament,  could  neither  deserve  nor  justify  an 
internal  war.  The  surrender  of  the  covenant 
there  was  no  reason  to  expect ;  but  as  yet  the  co- 
venant had  no  operation  except  in  religion,  and 
might  have  been  silently  obliterated  by  a  profound 
indifference  tq  religious-  disputes.  But  it  appears 
that  the  rupture  with  the  assembly  was  anxiously 
,  solicited  and  embraced  by  Charles,  in  order  that  its 
proceedings  might  justify  his  recourse  to  arms. 
King's  pre-  His  preparations  were  far  advanced :  arms  and 
K!s  a  formidable  train  of  artillery  were  provided,  and 
his  levies  were  accelerated  through  each  county  of 
England.  Considerable  loans  were  procured  from 
the  nobility,  and  the  papists  were  instigated  by  the 
queen,  and  the  clergy  by  Laud,  to  contribute 
largely  to  this  episcopal  war.  The  nobility,  accord- 
ing to  an  ancient  practice,  were  summoned  to 
attend  their  sovereign  at  York,  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  an  invasion  was  intended  by  the  Scots. 
A  negociation  was  opened  with  the  regency  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  for  six  thousand  veteran 
soldiers,  to  be  exchanged  for  Irish  recruits,  and 
transported  to  Leith ;  but  the  treaty  was  inter- 
rupted by  disasters  which  the  Spanish  arms  suc- 
cessively incurred.  It  was  the  intention  of  Charles 
to  invade  the  devoted  country  from  Ireland 
on  the  west,  and  on  the  east  and  north,  with  his 
navy,  and  with  troops  from  England  to  co-operate 
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with  Huntley ;  nor  did  he  apprehend  that  the  ^^ 
covenanters  thufr  beset,  would  resist  the  approach  ^JJjf 
of  his  arms  from  the  south  7?. 

But  the  Scots  were  neither  to  be  deceived  by  prepara- 
negociations,  nor  dismayed  at  an  armament.     At  scots 
whatsoever  period  the  idea  of  resistance  was  first 
entertained,  the  delays  and  evasions  practised  by 
the  king,  were   sufficient  to  convince  them  that 
every  concession  extorted  from  his  necessities  must 
be  maintained  by  force.     Ever  since  the  arrival 
of  his  commissioner,  and   the  first  report  of  his 
military  preparations,  their  merchants  had  been 
employed  on  the  continent,  in  the  purchase  and 
clandestine  importation  of  ammunition  and  arms. 
The  covenant  was  received  by  their  countrymen 
abroad,  in  the  Swedifh   service ;   and  Alexander 
Lesly,  a  distinguished   officer,   was  invited,  by 
Rothes  to  return  as  their  future  commander  to 
Scotland.     Their  pecuniary  resources,  to  the  ex-        * 
tent  at  least  of  an  hundred  thousand  crowns,  were 
derived  from  Richlieu,  who  employed  his  almoner 
Chambers  to^  reside  as  a  secret  emissary  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  who  had  been  stimulated  to  revenge 
by  the  refusal  of  Charles  to  connive  at  the  parti- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.     By  means  of 
the  Scottish  pedlars,  their  declarations  were  dis- 
persed, and  a  correspondence  established  with  the 
puritans  in  England,  who  surveyed  their  progress 

»  Rushw.  ii.  790.  818.    Clarendon.  .  State  Papers,  ii.  23. 
Burnet's  Mem.  59.  113. 
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with  an  expectation  to  finddn  Scotland  the  asy- 
lum  from  which  they  were  debarred  in  Ameriea. 
Their  pacific  declarations,  in  wjiich  they  disclaim* 
ed  the  imputation  pf  invading  England,  were  pro- 
hibited in  vain  j  but  when  they  were  denounced 
at  last,  as  traitors  actually  engaged  in  rebellion, 
the  magnitude  of  their  danger,  and  the  necessity 
of  immediate  and  vigorous  preparations,  were 
"    revealed  to  their  view 8o. 

for  a.  de-        The  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  were  truly 

fensivewar.  _  i  •  i 

*  great.  It  was  necessary  not  only  to  convince  the 
nation  that  resistance  was  just,  but  to  rekindle  the 
military  ardour  of  a  people  unaccustomed  to  the 
*  use  of  arms ;  and  to  cope  at  once  with  internal 
enemies,  and  with  their  sovereign  supported  by 
the  strength  of  England.  Foreign  aid  vras  judi* 
ciously  rejected  as  oppressive  to  themselves,  and 
as  an  object  of  jealous  apprehension  to  the  Eng- 
lish. The  original  doctrines  of  the  church,  the  du- 
ties ofmagistrates,andthe  rights  of  subjects,  were 
carefully  inculcated.  The  pulpits  resounded  with 
the  lawfulness  of  defensive  arms;  and  the  curse  of 
Meros  was  pronounced  on  those  who  cane  not  to 
the  help  of  th4  Lord  against  the  mighty*  The  most 
moderate  men,  though  in  their  youth  impressed 
with  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience,  were  re- 
conciled, by  the  apparent  necessity,  to  the  right  of 
resistance.     They  distinguished  between  a  king 

80  D'Estrade,  vol.  i.  p.  8.  Rushw.  ii.  840.  Whitlock,  28. 
51 — 3.  Hailes*  Mem.  ii.  41.  Vittorio  Siri,  Memorie  Re* 
condite,  vol.  viii.  p.  799-     Mercurio,  vol.  i.  199. 
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whose  power  was  confined  to  Scotland,  who  mus/  book 
have  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  nation,  or  tjre    w^, 
advice  of  parliament,  and  a  monarch  whose  op-    H39t 
position  sprang  from   a    foreign    support,  and 
against   whom,  as    his  approach  was  in  effect 
an  invasion  from  a  foreign  power,  resistance  was, 
properly  a  national  defence.     The  most  expe- 
rienced officers,  trained  to  arms  by  Gustavus,  and 
employed  by  Banier,  were  recalled  by  Lesly  to  the 
defence  of  their  country.     Additional  supplies  of 
ammunition,  arms,  and  artillery  were  provided.  • 
A  committee  for  military  affairs  was  established 
at  Edinburgh.  Subordinate  committees,  and  com- 
manders who  had  served  abroad  were  distributed 
through  each  county,  and  the  people  were  trained 
in  rotation,  to  the  use  of  arms.    Two  thousand 
foot  were  embodied  under  Monro,  as  a  seminary 
for  soldiers,  to  overawe  the  borders;  and  nine 
hundred  men  were  raised  by  Argyle,  to  oppose  the 
Macdonalds  of  the  isles,  and  the  arrival  of  An- 
trim, their  chief,  from  Ireland 8z. 

Each  party,  as  usually  happens  in  civil  wars,  National 
was  desirous  that  the  other  should  commence  hoS-  •orpmefi 

by  the 

tilities ;  but  when  the  king's  forces  assembled  at  scots. 
York,  when  Huntley  began  to  arm  in  the  north, 
and  the  marquis  of  Douglas  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, a  general  attack  was  concerted,  to  reduce 
every  fortified  place  by  surprise.  Lesly,  with  a 
thousand  select  musketeers,  appeared  unexpectedly 

*  Bailie,  i.  151—7. 
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book.    Before  the  castle  of  Edinburgh ;  and,  after  a  short 


II: 


u*v^j  parley,  a  petard  was  applied  to  the  outer  gate ; 
the  inner  was  scaled ;  and  the  castle  was  taken 
by  assault,  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  On 
the  same  day  Dumbarton  castle,  the  second 
strength  in  the  kingdom,  was  surprised ;  Dalkeith 
was  surrendered  by  Traquair,  together  with  a 
store  of  ammunition  and  arms ;  and  Carlaverock, 
which  the  vicinity  of  Carlisle  protected,  was  the 
only  fortress  that  remained  unreduced.  To  Re- 
strain the  hostilities  of  the  marquis  of  Huntley, 
seven  thousand  men  were  collected  from  the  coun- 
ties adjacent  to  the  Tay,  by  Montrose  and  Lesly, 
who  imposed  the  covenant  upon  Aberdeen,  and 
conducted  the  marquis  himself  as  an  hostage  to 
Edinburgh. 
English  The  fortification  of  Leith  was  a  national  work, 

iurth.  undertaken  with  such  enthusiasm,  that  volunteers 
of  all  ranks,  the  nobility  as  well  as  the  gentry, 
were  employed  on  the  bastions,  and  ladies  of  the 
first  distinction  assisted  in  transporting  materials: 
The  fortifications  advanced  with  rapidity,  and 
when  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  arrived  with  a 
fleet  from  England,  the  port  which  he  intended  to 
seize  was  secured  from  assault,  and  the  capital  was 
protected  against  an  attack  from  sea.  But  his 
force  consisted  only  of  three  regiments,  impressed 
in  haste,  and  embarked  without  discipline,  in  such 
a  sickly  condition,  that,  after  a  vain  requisition 
for  the  surrender  of  Leith,  it  was  necessary  to 
land  them  in  the  uninhabited  islands  interspersed 
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through  the  Forth.  Imputations  of  treachery  are 
the  common  resort  of  an  unsuccessfuhparty.  The 
inactivity  of  Hamilton  was  ascribed  to  a  secret  1€$9" 
correspondence  with  the  enemy,  whom  he  encou- 
raged, it  is  said,  in  rebellion,  from  the  supposed 
design  of  his  expedition  to  Germany,  to  promote 
his  own  succession  to  the  crown.  A  descent, 
however,  was  impracticable  in  the  Frith,  for  the 
towns  were  protected  by  batteries,  and  the  coasts 
were  defended  by  twenty  thousand  men  j  but,  if 
his  fleet  had  sailed  northward,  to  co-operate  with 
the  Gordons,  who  were  again  in  arms,  a  powerful 
diversion  might  have  been  effected  for  the  king* 
Whether  deficient  in  military  talents,  or  jealous  of 
Huntley,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  reluctantly  , 
embarked  in  a  civil  contest  against  his  country* 
men,  he  affected  to  negociate  till  the  English  army 
approached  the  frontiers  BK  '  ' 

That  army,  to  the  number  of  twenty-three  thou-  Kill's  a« 

my  Sid**  * 

sand  horse  and  foot,  had  advanced  from  York  tovancesto 
Berwick,  from  the  magnificent  attendance  of  the 
nobility  on  their  sovereign,  more  in  the  style  of  a 
military  triumph  than  an  ordinary  march.  Lesly 
had  arrived  at  Dunglas,  and  Monro  at  Kelso ;  but 
a  mild  proclamation  not  to  approach  within  tert 
miles  of  the  royal  camp  was  obeyed  by  the  Scots, 
as  a  proof  that  no  hostile  designs  were  entertained 
against  England.     The  king,  elated,  and  easily 

*  Baillie,  i.  160.  Guthry's  Mem,  51—5.  Spalding,  i.  127« 
Butnet's  Mem.  124.  S2.    Balfour's  Annals,  MS, 
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book  persuaded  that  the  Scots  were  intimidated,  issued 
s^y-kJ  a  hasty  proclamation,  requiring  them  to  submit 
1639.    within  ten  days  ;  or,  if  they  continued  in  arms, 
affixing  a  price  on  their  leaders'  heads,  and,  by  a 
vain  policy,  conferring  their  rents  on  the  tenants* 
and  their  estates  on  the  vassals  who  should  revolt 
from  their  service,  or  on  their  feudal  superiors 
who  adhered  to  the  crown.     It  was  published 
without  opposition  at  Dunse  j  but  at  Kelso,  the 
earl  of  Holland  was  opposed  by  Monro  ;  and  it 
soon  appeared,  that,  if  the  martial  spirit  had  been 
extinguished  in  England  by  a  long  peace*  it  was 
rekindled  iri  Scotland  by  religious  zeal.  Although 
"  superior  in  cavalry,  the  English  were  struck  with 
a  panic  terror,  and  their  disorderly  retreat  was 
converted,  almost  without  a  single  blow,  into  an 
ignominious  flight.       The    Scots   encamped  on 
\   Dunselaw,  within  sight  of  the  English ;  a  strong 
and  intermediate  position  between  the  roads  that 
led  to  their  capital  from  Coldstream  and  Berwick. 
Their  army  was  rapidly  augmented  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  thousand  men,  and,  as  every  fourth 
man  was  prepared  or  appointed  to  march,  their 
numbers  might  have  been  increased  to  an  indefi- 
nite amount. 
and th*         At  the  sightof  their  hills,  after  a  long  interval, 
border^  e  again  covered  with  a  national  army,  a  lively  and 
universal  sensation  of  joy  was  diflused.     Servility 
was  contrasted  with  freedom;   an  obscure  and 
abject  subjection  was  compared    with    national 
independence  j  and  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war 
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were  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  an  unbloody  cam-  book 
paign.  Their  camp  was  a  spectacle  not  less  inte-  h  '  * 
resting  to  the  military,  than  edifying  to  the  de-  lBS9* 
vout.  Their  colours  were  inscribed  with  the 
crown  and  covenant  of  Christ  j  the  soldiers  were 
summoned  by  drums  to  sermon,  and  their  tents 
resounded,  at  dawn  and  sunset,  with*  psalms  and 
prayers.  But  the  clergy  were  instrumental  in  pre- 
serving discipline  ;  and  the  dangerous  emulation 
of  the  nobility  was  repressed  by  the  discretion  of 
Lesly,  their  general ;  an  unlettered  soldier  of  for- 
tune, of  an  advanced  age,  of  a  diminutive  size, 
and  a  distorted  person,  but  prudent,  vigilant,  en- 
terprising, and  expert  in  war.  His  resolution  was 
either  to  fight  or  to  treat  with  advantage,  for  his 
situation  admitted  not  of  long  delay.  Destitute 
of  resources  to  maintain  a  long  campaign,  the 
Scots  imputed  the  inactivity  of  Charles  to  a  re- 
fined policy,  that,  while  their  trade  was  intercept- 
ed at  sea,  and  when  surrounded  and  assailed  on 
the  west  and  north,  they  might  submit  at  discre* 
tion;  but  they  knew  not  that  the  Irish  invasion 
n  had  failed,  and  that  the  troops  were  detained  to 
restrain  the  natives,  or  the  Scots  whom  James  had 
transplanted  to  Ulster.  No  obscure  intimation 
was  therefore  given  of  their  design  to  approach 
the  English,  entrenched  on  the  opposite  side  o£ 
the  Tweed.  But  their  pacific  overtures  were  nc* 
ver  intermitted.  Their  petitions  were  renewed, 
on  an  invitation  conveyed  to  them  through  par 

Ma" 
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boor   of  the  king's  pages,  and,  when  some  punctilious 
s^    preliminaries  were  adjusted,  commissioners  were 
16S9*    mutually  appointed  to  negociate 84. 
Motives  of      when  the  cause  and  the  motives  of  this  sudden 

Charles  to 

negociate.  transition  from  war  to  treaty  are  impartially  con- 
sidered, it  appears  that  a  precipitate  recourse  to 
arms  had  involved  the  king  in  a  perplexing  situa- 
tion, from  which  it  was  impossible  to  advance 
without  danger,  or  to  recede  without  disgrace. 
Trusting  to  the  pomp  and  report  of  his  military 
preparations,  he  had  rejected  every  proposal  for 
accommodation  at  York,  and,  instead  of  a  deter- 
mined resistance,  expected  a  cheap  triumph,  and 
an  unobstructed  march.  But  he  was  opposed  on 
the  borders  by  an  army  superior  in  numbers,  dis- 
cipline, and,  what  is  equivalent  to  either,  in  expe- 
rienced officers,  and  in  that  determined  valour 
which  enthusiasm  inspires.  His  troops  betrayed: 
an  indifference  to  his  cause,  and  his  nobility  a  re- 
luctance to  engage  in  an  invasion  which  they  were 
summoned  to  repel.  They  participated  in  the  uni- 
versal discontent  of  the  nation,  to  whom  the  de- 
mands of  the  Scots,  that  they  might  enjoy  their 
liberties  and  religion  unmolested,  appeared  so  rea- 
sonable, and.whose  grievances  so  nearly  resembled 
their  own,  that  the  war  was  unpopular,  unless  as 
conducive  to  a  parliament  in  England ;  and  the 
subjugation  of  the.  Scots  was  deprecated,  lest  it 

8<  Bailiie,  i,  169.  79.    Rushw.  iii.  939. 
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should  be  transferred  by  the  same  sword  to  them-  book 
selves  *$.  The  free  spirit  of  the  Scots  was  respect-  ^J^j 
ed ;  and,  from  an  example  of  successful  resist-  ie».  v 
ance,  the  English  anticipated  the  recovery  of  their 
own  violated  rights.  The  sentiments  of  the  nation 
were  propagated  among  the  soldiers,  by  the  nO- 
.  bility  and  gentry  who  resorted  to  the  camp  ;  and, 
on  the  approach  of  Lesly,  after  lord  Holland's  re- 
treat, an  aversion  to  the  war  was  no  longer  con- 
cealed. It  was  equally  impracticable  to  subdue  the 
Scots,  or,  with  an  exhausted  treasury,  to  remain 
on  the  defensive ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  treat, 
where  the  prerogative,  from  their  lofty  preten* 
sions,  must  be  degraded  in  Scotland,  and  exposed 
to  similar  encroachments  in  England.  The  nobi- 
lity were  urgent  for  peace ;  but  it  appears  that  the 
king's  mind  was  inclined  by  Laud,  who  dissuaded 
from  action,  as  he  was  satisfied  that  the  Scots 
were  superior  in  strength,  and  that  his  own  ruin 
was  involved  in  a  defeat86. 

,  Whether  the  commencement  or  the  result  of  Padfica- 
the  pacification  be  examined,  there  is  no  room  towv^, 
conclude,  that,  on  the  part  of  Charles,  it  was  ori- 
ginally sincere.  The  commissioners  had  scarcely 
assembled  in  lord  Arundel's,  the  general's,  tent, 
when  the  king  unexpectedly  entered,  in  order,  as 
he  said,  to  refute  the  calumny,  that  his  ear  was 
impervious  to  the  complaints  of  his  Scottish  sub- 
jects j  but,  from  that  moment,  an  end  was  put  to 

*  May,  46— 8.        %  Burnet's  Mem.  139,  40. 
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fcootc  free  conference,  mutual  explanation,  smd  to  the 
v^y^   minute  adjustment  which  a  permanent  treaty  must 
1689.    always  require.     As  an  umpire  between  himself 
and  his  subjects,  he  declined  a  vindication  that 
was  offered  for  their  past  conduct.     When  their 
desires  were  specified,  the  enjoyment  of  their  reli- 
gion and  liberty,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  laws  of  the  realm,  was  too  reasonable  to 
be  refused  ;  but  the  confirmation  of  the  late  as- 
sembly was  too  humiliating  to  be  conceded.     No 
cordial  accommodation  was  attainable,  unless  its 
acts  were  either  confirmed  or  renewed  ;  but  the 
commissioners  knelt  in   vain,  and  implored  the 
king  to  consent  to  the  removal  of  episcopal  power. 
x  A  conciliatory  measure  was  at  length  adopted  j  a 
new  assembly  was  proposed,  as  a  substitute  for 
one  which  the  king  was  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ledge, and  the  Scots  to  disclaim*     A  royal  decla- 
ration was  accordingly  prepared ;    that,  though 
the  late  pretended  assembly  could  never  be  ac- 
knowledged, ecclesiastical  matters  should  be  refer- 
red to  the  decision  of  another  assembly,  and  civil 
frffairs  to  a  parliament  summoned  to  confirm  its 
acts.     On  this  indefinite  basis,  the  articles  of  paci- 
fication were  hastily  constructed ;  that  the  armies 
should  be  disbanded  on  each  side,  the  fleet  with-  m 
drawn,  and  the  forts  restored ;  that  all  illegal 
conventions  should  be  dissolved,  and  that  the  autho- 
rity of  the  sovereign  should  be  again  established87. 

•7  Hardwick's  State  P.ipers,  ii.   130.      Rushw.  iiu  $40. 
Eaillie,  1.  179.     Burnet's  Mem.  140. 
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*  Such  were  the  ostensible  terms  of  the  treaty,   book 
which  w»s  modified,  according  to  the  Scots,  by   VJ^ 
certain  verbal  explanations,  carefully  noted  on    igs* 
their  return  to  their  camp.    If  the  declaration  ap- 
peared to  be  harsh  or  ungracious,  it  was  observed, 
that  something  was  due  to  the  king's  honour,  lest 
it  should  be  degraded  abroad ;  that  the  assembly, 
of  which  he  publicly  disapproved,  the  nation  was 

\       neither  required  nor  understood  to  renounce; 

•  *  and  that  his  consent  at  present  to  the  removal  of 
episcopacy  might-prejudge  the  future  decision  of 
the  assembly  to  which  the  question  was  referred. 
These  concessions  were  afterwards  disavowed  by 
the  English  commissioners,  and  burnt  as  slander- 
ous ;  but  they  are  consonant  to  the  tenor  and  am- 
biguous spirit  of  the  whole  treaty,  and  apparently 
genuine88.  Is  it  credible,  that  the  Scots  would  ac- 
quiesce, without  reservation  or  remonstrance,  in  a 
'  declaration,  that  their  late  beloved  assembly  was 
a  spurious  synod ;  or,  was  it  possible  ever  to  ac- 
complish the  treaty,  if  the  removal  of  episcopacy 
had  been  peremptorily  refused  ?  Vague  and  ambi- 
guous expressions  might  be  received  and  noted  aa 
positive  conditions  ;  but  these  explanations  were 
necessary  to  reconcile  the  Scots  to  a  declaration  in  • 
which  Charles  evidently  consulted  his^own  repu- 
tation, and  were  implied  in  the  very  pacification, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  examine,  in  a  new  as- 
sembly, the  abrogation  of  episcopacy  by  a  synod 

'»»  See  Note  V. 
M4 
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jbooic   which  the  king  refused  to  confirm,  qpid  the  natioli 

v^v>  to  disown*    Sensible  that  th«  influence  of  the  co- 

i6$9.    venanters  would  procure  an  assembly  to  renew, 

and  a  parliament  to  ratify  all  its  acts,  he  could  only 

propose  to  obstruct  their  decision,  and  evade  the 

object  ta  which  the  treaty  was  directed. 

to^he*17       ^e  Pac*ficatibn  wis  necessary,  however,  to  the 

scots.  Scots,  who  were  incapable  of  maintaining  a  defen- 
sive war,  and  averse  from  an  offensive  war  as  pre- 
mature. Nor  was  it  less  advantageous  in  impres- 
sing the  English  with  an  esteem  for  their  modera- 
tion, and  foreign  nations  with  the  reputation  of 
their  strength.  But,  wherever  the  sword  has  been 
once  unsheathed,  a  treaty  with  the  sovereign  is 
-seldom  permanent.  A  pacification  in  which  no- 
thing definitive  had  been  concluded,  was  justly 
deemed  a  precarious  armistice,  to  subsist  till  the 
war  could  be  renewed  with  advantage.  The  more 
zealous  covenanters  were  dissatisfied  that  the  re- 
-jpeal  of  episcopacy  was  omitted,  2nd  alarmed  lest 
the  treaty  should  leave  them  unprotected,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  resentment  of  the  king.  Their  ar- 
my, notwithstanding,  was  disbanded  ;  their  camp 
of  huts  was  burnt;  the  fortifications  of  Leith  were 
surrendered  J  and  thirty  castles  were  restored  to 
government89. 

Mutual  Jealousies,  and,  as  it  was  natural  to  expect, 
some  occasional  disorders  survived  the  commotion. 
Fourteen  of  the  principal  covenanters,  when  in- 

89  Baillie,  i.  137- 
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vked  to  the  Court  at  Berwick,  were  detained  by  book 
the  apprehensions  of  the  populace  for  their  safety ;  o*v^> 
and  the  king,  who  had  promised  to  preside  in  the 
assembly,  wits  dissuaded,  by  the  flattering  remon- 
strances of  his  courtiers,  from  entrusting  his  per- 
son among  the  mutinous  Scots  *°.  Traquair  was 
appointed  commissioner,  instead  of  Hamilton, 
who  declined  the  renewal  of  that  painful  pre-emi- 
nence ;  and  Charles  returned  in  discontent-  from 
an  inglorious  campaign,  which  he  was  unable  to 
prosecute,  and  a  treaty  to  which  he- was  unwilling 
to  adhere. 

Having  advanced  so  far,  says  a  celebrated  histo-  ^^uU~ 
nan,  he  should  have  persevered  in  pacific  mea-Charl*. 
fiures,  nor  have  recommenced  hostilities,  except 
oa  such  provocations  as  would  have  justified  his 
cause  to  the  English  nation.     Perhaps  he  mistook 
those  imaginary  injuries,  whifch  affected  no  one, 
for  provocations  in  which  the  whole  nation  would- 
participate  with  himself.     His  new  commissioner 
was  speciously  instructed  to  subscribe  the  cove- 
nant as  it  was  originally  framed  ;  to  prohibit  the 
liturgy,  but  not  as  superstitious  ;  to  repeal  the  ar- 
ticles of  Perth,  yet  not  as  if  abjured  in  the  con- 
fessions of  faith ;  to  remove  the  liigh  commission, 
the  canons  and  episcopacy,  not,  however,  as  un- 
lawful, but,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  a  rupture,  as 
inconsistent  with  the  constitutions  of  the  Scottish 
church.     Under  these  fastidious  distinctions,'  we 

9°  By  Strafford  (Letters,  ii.  363.)  and  Windebank,     Cla- 
rejid.  State  Papers,  ii.  56, 
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book   discern  a  latent  and  refined  duplicity ;  especially 

s_J5-tij  when  the  king  declares,  that,  "  rather  than  abro- 
l6S9'  "  gate  the  assemblies  or  the  statutes  which  his  father 
"  had  procured  to  support  episcopacy,  and  which 
<c  might  prove  so  useful  hereafter,  he  was  content 
"  that  his  secret  intentions  should  transpire/* 
His  secret  intentions  are  explained  by  the  coun- 
sels which  he  received  from  Traquair  ;  to  acqui- 
esce, for  a  time,  in  the  repeal  of  episcopacy,  be- 
cause whatever  was  enacted  during  the  absence  of 
the  prelates,  one  of  the  estates  of  parliament,  was 
intrinsically  null,  and,  at  a  more  propitious  sea- 
son, might  be  easily  revoked.  His  consent  to  the 
abrogation  was  granted,  with  a  secret  reservation 
for  the  revival  of  their  order ;  and,  availing  him- 
self of  the  ambiguous  request  in  the  treaty,  to  en- 
joy religion  and  liberty  according  to  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  kingdom,  he  proposed  to 
retain  their  temporal,  as  the  means  of  restoring 
their  spiritual  powers.  For  that  purpose,  he  in- 
structed the  bishops  to  lodge  a  protestation  against 
the  assembly  and  parliament,  which  was  to  be  di- 
vulged to  neither,  but  which,  in  order  to  give  the 
forms  of  publicity  to  an  instrument  meant  to  bekept 
a  profound  secret,  was  to  be  presented  to  his  com- 
missioner by  some  obscure,  unsuspected  person,  on 
his  entrance  into  the  church  where  the  assembly 
was  held.  He  assured  the  prelates  that  the  con- 
cessions to  which  he  might  yield  at  present,  he 
should  study  to  recover,  and  consoled  them  with 
a  promise  to  repair  their  losses,  and  in  due  time  to 
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re-establtfh  their,  power 9X.  His  dissimulation,  book 
which  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  it  is  in  vain  to 
extenuate:  yet  we  may  observe  in  those  re- 
servations, that  by  a  casuistical,  deception  not 
uncommon  among  mankind,  he  was  solicitous, 
to  obtain,  not  only  a  legal  but  a  conscien- 
tious pretext,  to  justify  to  himself  as  well  as 
to  others,  the  revocation  of  every  reluctant  con- 
cession. But  his  dissimulation  illustrates  the  in- 
sincere object  of  the  preceding  treaty.  By  the 
reference  of  all  disputes  to  a  future  assembly, 
while  he  meditated  how  to  reverse  its  decisions^  , 
he  persuaded  the  Scots  to  disarm  and  disperse. 

The  assembly  was  conducted  by  the  prudence  AMemUyat 
of  Traquair,  with  a  moderation  which  might  have 
convinced  him  that  the  nation  was  not  yet  irrecon- 
cilably lost.  Every  reference  or  allusion  to  the 
preceding  assembly,  was  carefully  avoided  in  com- 
pliance with  his  prejudices ;  but  the  same  conclu- 
sions were  preserved,  by  recapitulating  the  griev* 
ances  with  which  the  church  was  afflicted.  The 
liturgy,  the  canons  and  high  commission,  the  ar- 
ticles of  Perth,  episcopacy  and  its  corrupt  assem- 
blies, the  admission  of  churchmen  to  seats  in  par- 
liament, were  enumerated,  in  the  language  of  the 

*'  Burnet's  Mem.  1 19— 54— 6— 7.  One  of  Traquair's  in- 
structions  is  remarkable,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  as- 
sembly he  should  protest,  in  the  fairest  way  he  could,  that 
whatever  passed  in  his  master's  absence  might  be  challenged 
afterwards,  if  prejudicial  to  his  service.  This  was  to  obtain 
a  pretext  for  disavowing  his  commissioner* 
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book  assembly,  as  superstitious,  tyrannical,  or  adverse 
o^o  to  the  confession  of  faith ;  but  were  condemned 

16S9'  almost  in  the  terms  prescribed  by  Charles,  as  still 
unlawful  in  the  Scottish  church.  The  covenant 
was  renewed,  and  accompanied  by  a  declaration 
to  support  the  authority  of  the  king,  and  when  it 
was  subscribed  by  the  commissioner,  the  assembly, 
on  his  promise  to  confirm  its  conclusions  in  par- 
liament, was  dissolved  with  mutual  satisfaction, 
and  with  the  most  public  demonstrations  of  na- 
tional joy  *\ 
Parliament.  •  Whether  episcopacy  were  condemned  as  repug- 
nant to  the  constitutions,  or  as  unlawful  within 
the  pale  of  a  particular  church,  must  appear  an  im- 
material difference,  unworthy  to  form  an  obstacle 
to  a  national  settlement ;  yet  on  this  minute  dis- 
tinction, the  king  refused  his  assent  to  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  assembly,  which  the  parliament  was 
appointed  by  the  pacification  to  confirm.  Per- 
haps he  was  serious  in  his  apprehensions  that  epis- 
copacy, if  condemned  in  the  Scottish,  might  by  in- 
ference appear  equally  illegal  in  the  English  church; 
yet  another  consideration  was  more  immediate  and 
obvious ;  the  constitution  of  a  church  might  be 
altered  and  improved,  but  episcopacy  once  ad- 
mitted to  be  unlawful,  would  never  be  restor- 
ed. When  the  parliament  assembled,  its  mea- 
sures were  well  calculated  to  disconcert  his  de* 
signs.  As  if  to  obviate  the  secret  nullity  upon 
which  he  relied,  an  act  was  prepared  for  the  con- 

92  Burnet's  Mem.  153.  Acts  of  Assembly.  Rushw.  iii.  957. 
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stitution  of  parliament,  and  instead  of  the  absent 
prelates,  the  representatives  of  the  lesser  barons 
'were  substituted  as  the  third  estate.  It  was  spe-  l93% 
ciously  maintained,  as  an  obligation  necessarily  in- 
curred by  the  treaty,  that  the  acts  of  assembly,  in 
order  to  be  ratified  by  parliament,  must  be  con- 
firmed by  the  king ;  but  that  his  confirmation 
would  be  partial  and  insufficient,  unless  the  tempo- 
ral as  well  as  spiritual  powers  of  prelates  were  abo- 
lished ;  and  that  the  parliament  would  be  incom- 
plete and  null,  unless  a  third  estate  were  pre- 
viously created,  to  supply  the  absence  and  abroga- 
tion of  the  spiritual  peers. 

In  the  appointment  of  lords  of  articles,  which  in  pro- 
the  prelates  had  hitherto  arrogated  to  themselves, c 
it  appeared,  that,  instead  of  a  furious  and  blind  fa- 
naticism, the  covenanters  were  actuated  by  a  sin- 
cere attachment  to  constitutional  liberty,  temper- 
ed however  with  due  moderation.  They  ac- 
quiesced for  once  in  the  nomination  of  peers 
for  the  articles  as  made  by  the  commissioner  ;  but 
at*  the  same  time  they  provided  that  the  future 
appointment  of  that  committee  should  be  op- 
tional to  v  parliament ;  that  the  members  should 
be  freely  and  separately  chosen  by  their  re- 
spective estates ;  that  their  powers  as  a  com- 
mittee, which  were  accurately  defined,  should  ex- 
tend to  such  articles  as  were  referred  to  their  con- 
sideration', and  if  not  again  reported,  might  be  re- 
sumed by  the  original  proposer  in  parliament. 
Freedom  of  discussion  was  also  secured;    the 
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book  usurpation  of  a  dangerous  negative  on  debate  pre* 
vented j  and  provision  was  made  for  the  unin- 
terrupted  meeting  of  the  estates,  from  the  first 
day,  when  the  parliament  assembled  to  appoint  its 
committees,  to  the  last  when  the  articles  were  ap- 
proved and  confirmed.  It  was  the  design  of  the 
covenanters  to  restore  the  constitution,  if  not  to 
the  ideal  balance  ascribed  to  that  of  England,  yet 
to  such  freedom  at  least  as  a  senate  composed  of 
hereditary  and  representative  orders  intermixed  to- 
gether, never  fails,  if  independent,  to  confer.  The 
benefit  and  the  abuse  of  proxies  were  equally 
rejected  ;  the  admission  of  strangers  unconnect- 
ed with  the  country,  as  peers  of  parliament,  was 
foreseen  and  prohibited;  and  they  resisted  an 
artful  proposal  of  the  commissioner's  to  replace 
the  spiritual  estate  with  lay  abbots,  whom  their 
very  nomination  would  have  rendered  subservient 
and  devoted  to  the  crown.  Once  at  least  within 
three  years,  they  required  a  parliament  to  be  heldr 
They  demanded  that  the  abuses  of  the  mint 
should  be  remedied,  as  the  coin  was  daily  enhanced 
or  adulterated  j  that,  to  prevent  an  arbitrary  aug- 
mentation, the  rate  of  customs  should  be  regu- 
lated and  ascertained  ;  and  that  the  national  for- 
tresses should  be  entrusted  as  formerly  to  natives 
chosen  by  the  advice  of  the  estates.  A  confirma- 
tion of  the  late  assembly  was  prepared,  together 
with  the  repeal  of  every  statute  to  establish  pre- 
lacy ;  but  before  a  single  article  was  reported  to 
parliament,  their  career  was  interrupted  by  a  sud- 
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deif  prorogation.  The  earls  of  Dunfermline  and .  book 
Loudon  were  dispatched  to  court,  as  commission-  ^^^ 
ers  to  vindicate  the  acts,  and  to  remonstrate  against    iw 

*  ,    Nov.  14* 

the  prorogation  of  parliament,  which  the  estates 
declared  unprecedented  and  illegal  without  their 
own  consent ;  but  as  a  mark  of  obedience  they 
agreed  to  disperse  «. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Scottish  commission-     1640a 
ers,  the  renewal  of  the  war  was  precipitately  de-  ^een^^ 
termined  in  {he  English  council,  on  the  report  of tenaiafd- 
Traquair.     The  proceedings  of  parliament   had 
furnished  ample  provocation,  in  the  opinion  of 
Charles,  to  produce  or  to  justify  a  national  quar- 
rel, and  to  convince  the  English  that  it  was  no 
longer  an  episcopal  war,  originating  from  a  devout    • 
or  superstitious  ritual,  and  waged  for  the  preser- 
vation of  episcopal  power  ;  but  that  a  revolution 
in  the  government,  and  the  destruction  of  regal 
authority  were  designed.     The  bigotry  of  Laud, 
and  the  violence  of  Wentworth,  who  asserted  that 
the  demands  of  the  Scottish  parliament  struck  di- 
rectly at  the  roots  of  monarchy,  overpowered  the 
moderation  of  Hamilton  and  Morton  -9  for  to  these 
four,  under  the  denomination  of  the  junto ,  the 
superintendance  of  Scottish  affairs  had  been  long 
entrusted.    When    the    Scottish    commissioners   March- 
were  adfliitted  to  an   audience,  their  credentials 
were  rejected  as  unsatisfactory,   on   the  evasive 

93  Rescinded  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament.  Burnet's 
Mem*  159.  Crawford,  MS.  Hist.  ii**S7.  Rushw«  iii,  992. 
1015 
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book  supposition  that  an  .accommodation  was  solicited* 
But  the  vindication  of  the  estates  was  pronounced 
by  Loudon.  He  reminded  Charles  that  the  con* 
elusions  of  the  late  assembly,  in  order  to  be  con* 
firmed  in  parliament  according  to  the  pacification, 
must  necessarily,  be  ratified  by  the  king  himself : 
he  represented  that  the  confirmation  would  be 
ineffectual  without  the  repeal  of  those  statutes 
which  had  restored  the  prelates  to  their  temporal 
authority,  and  that  the  parliament  itself  would  be 
invalid,  without  the  previous  creation  of  a  third 
estate :  he  maintained  that  the  lords  of  articles 
were  originally  and  properly  an  occasional  com- 
mittee, dependent  on  their  respective  estates  for 
their  election  and  powers :  he  asserted  that  the. 
regulation  of  the  customs  and  coin  was  supported 
by  precedents,  or  justified  by  urgent  necessity  pf 
the  case  ;  and  he  explained  the  prohibition,  or  the 
recall  of  proxies  of  patents  of  honour,  and  the. 
national  fortresses  entrusted  to  foreigners^  as  re-: 
quests  to  his  majesty  very  different  from  an  usur- 
pation  of  his  prerogative  ?4. 

It  was  obvious  that  articles  merely  prepared  for 
the  consideration  of  parliament,  before  they  were 
adopted,x  could  afford  no  adequate  reason  nor  even 
a  plausible  pretext  for  the  renewal  of  war.  A  let* 
ter  was  therefore  produced  by  Traquair,  which 
had  been  written  before  the  pacification  by  Lou* 
don  ;  subscribed  by  seven  of  the  chief  nobility, 
and  addressed  (au  rot)  \x\  the  style  appropriate  to 

94  Rushw.  1028.     Nalson,  ii.  Sf. 
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&e  French  king,  to  justify  their  conduct  and  to   book 
implore  his  assistance.    The  letter  was  without  21 
date,  and  directed  surreptitiously  by' a  different 
hand  $  but  from  some  impropriety  of  diction,  had 
never  been  transmitted ;  ofc  more  properly  had 
been  rejected  from  an  early  resolution*  to  decline 
the  open  interposition    of    continental  powers. 
vrhe  discovery  revealed  the  secret  resources  of  the 
Scots;  and  was  aggravated  as  a  transference  of 
their  allegiance  to  a  foreign  prince,  and  as  the  in* 
traduction  of  a  foreign  force  into  Britain.    Their 
commissioners  were  arrested,  and  it  was' believed 
that  Loudon,  the  author  of  the  letter,  narrowly 
escaped  execution  in  the  Tower*     A  warrant  tq 
behead  him  in  the  morning  without  a  trial,  wa^ 
brought  by  Balfour,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
to  the  matquis  of  Hamilton,  who  obtained  access 
at  midnight  to  the  king's  apartment,  and  with  dif- 
ficulty procured  the  recall  of  an  arbitrary  man- 
date, by  an  assurance  that  Scotland  would  be  lost 
for  ever  *K    The  fact  appears  to  be  more  con- 
formable to  the  precipitate  counsels,  than  to  the 
general  character  of  Charles,  who  was  arbitrary 
indeed,  but  averse  from  the  execution  of  a  san- 
guinary measure. 

95  Birch's  Enquiry  into  the  Transactions  of  Glamorgan, 
App.  375.  The  tradition  is  alluded  to  in  Burnet's  Memoirs, 
and  is  mentioned  with  aggravations  by  Oldmixon,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  by  Scott  of  Scotstar- 
vet,  a  contemporary,  in  his  Staggering  State  of  Scots  States-^ 
men.  ^ 

Vol.  in.  N 
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The  advantages  expected  from  the  letter  wete 
to  be  derived  from  its  impression  on  the  English 
preparation  parliament,  which  was  summoned,  after  a  long  in- 
by  Aprii.e8#  termission,  to  support  the  war.  But  the  com- 
mons were  occupied  with  grievances,  to  which  the 
consideration  of  supplies  was  postponed ;  the  letter 
-  >  was  utterly  disregarded  ;  and  the  Scots  were  re- 
lieved, by  the  abrupt  dissolution  of  this  short  par- 
liament, from  their  apprehensions'  that  it  might 
be  induced  to  co-operate  with  the  court.  Other 
expedients  were  therefore  adopted  to  procure  sup- 
plies ;  four  subsidies  were  advanced  to  Strafford 
by  the  Irish  parliament ;  a  benevolence  was  grant-  ' 
ed  by  the  English  convocation  ;  subscriptions  were 
raised  at  court,  or  extorted  from  th$  merchants, 
nor  were  former  illegal  exactions,  howfever  pro- 
ductive of  discontent,  intermitted.  Instead  of 
Arundel,  Essex  and  Holland,  whose  capacity,  or 
whose  zeal  in  the  last  expedition  was  suspected;  the 
earl  of  Northumberland  was  appointed  general  ; 
the  earl  of  Strafford  lieutenant-general ;  lord  Con- 
way general  of  horse  ;  and  while  the  levies  were 
slowly  completed,  the  plan  of  the  former  cam- 
paign  was  revived  96. 
.«-r**rh  Neither  the  designs  of  Charles,  nor  the  early 
meets.me  resolution  of  the  Engllfli  cabinet  >to  recommence 
hostilities,  had  escaped  the  jealous  observation  of  , 
the  Tables.  Suspicious  even  in  disbanding  their 
army,  that  the  pacification  was  insincere,  they  had 
retained  the  officers,  afc  countrymen  who  had  re- 

9»Rushw.    N*lsort«    Conway's  Narrative. 
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Signed,  their  rank  and  emoluments  abroad,  and  to    book 
whom  a  grateful  subsistence  was  therefore  due. 


The  country  was  stored  with  arms  j  and  assured,  164CX 
that  on  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  the  soldiers 
would  return  to  the  banners  of  the  covenant,  they 
remained  in  quiet  expectation  that  the  parliament 
would  re-assemble  when  the  prorogation  had  ex- 
pired. A  second  prorogation,  which  they  were 
disposed  to  contemn,  was  disappointed  by  the 
omission  of  a  warrant  from  Traquair,  who  was 
afraid  to  revisit  the  kingdom  as  commissioner* 
Four  pers6ns  were  empowered  to  prorogue  the 
parliament ;  but  the  lords  £lphinston  and  Napier 
refused  to  officiate  without  his  authority;  the 
lord  advocate  and  justice  clerk  protested  against  Juae  2. 
them }  ^nd*  the  estates  proceeded,  in  their  par- 
liamentary capacity,  to  the  choice  of  a  presi- 
dent^   • 

The  articles  already  prepared  were  adopted*  its  acu. 
The  constitution  of  parliament  was  secured  by  the 
creation  of  the  third  estate ;  its  independence  was 
preserved  by  the  free  election  of  the  lords  of  ar- 
ticles, without  which,  every  popular  acquisition 
was  deemed  precarious,  and  constitutional  liberty 
must  have  remained  insecure.  But  the  indepen- 
dence of  parliaments  was  in  vain  consulted,  unless 
their  disuse  was  prevented ;  and  it  is  observable 
that  the    first  statute  for   triennial  parliament* 

originated  in  Scotland.     Arbitrary  proclamations 

♦  ,*?•♦ 

97  Burpet's  Mem.  16Q»— 6. 
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book    which  enjoined  obedience  under  the  penalty  df 

%^~S^j  treason  ;  and  the  issuing  of  which  was  a  preroga- 
1Ma  tive  unknown  in  Scotland,  until  assumed  by  James 
in  imitation  of  the  Tudors,  were  declared  illegal. 
The  privy  council  was  rendered  subordinate  and 
responsible  to  parliament  j  the  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual powers  of  the  hierarchy  were  abolished  j 
and  the  conclusions  of  the  late  assembly  were  con- 
firmed. A  tenth  of  rents*  and  the  twentieth  pen- 
ny of  interest  were  imposed  as  an  assessment  for 
the  defence  of  the  country ;  and  before  i:he  par- 
liament adjourned,  a  committee  of  estates  was  se- 
lected to  superintend,  at  the  camp  and  in  the 
capital,  the  operations  of  war.  The  royal  assent* 
in  which  the  statutes  were  still  defective,  was  sup- 
plied by  a  bond  to  support  the  authority  of  par- 
liament ;  and  from,  the  exigencies  of  its  situation, 
the  executive  power  was  transferred  entire  to  the1 
committee  of  estates  9s. 
Renewal  of  As  all  trade  was  obstructed  by  Englifh  cruisers/ 
mutual  hostilities  had  already  commenced.  The 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  which  had  been  repaired  and 
garrisoned  since  the  pacification,  was  invested  by 
Leslie;  the  Highlands  were  restrained  by  Argylcr 
with  a  train  of  artillery ;  and  the  king's  friends 
in  the  north  were  suppressed  by  Monro,  with  the 
rapacity  to  which  he  had  been  inured  in  the  Ger- 
man wars  &.  From  the  want  of  supplies,  the  pre* 
<.  - 

9s  Rescinded  A&s.     Balfour's  Annals,  MS. 
99  Rescinded  A&s.  Balfour's  Annah.  Baillie,  154.  Spalding. 
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patafions  were  retarded,  on  each  side,  till  the  close  :  book 
of  summer ;  but  thepoverty  of  the  Scots  was  re*  w^w 
Keved  by  the  active  emulation  of  all  ranks.  Their 
plate  was  brought  to  the  mint ;  the  wealthy  con- 
tributed, or  interposed  their  credit  for  loans  of 
money  ;  voluntary  collections  were  raised  at  the 
churches  ;  cloth  was  provided  by  the  women  for 
tents ;  and  every  difficulty  was  surmounted  by  :a 
generous  maxim,  that  the  true  sinews  of  war 
were  a  national  cause,  and  soldiers  not  to  be  pre* 
cured  by  money,  but  able  to  procure  it  wherever 
they  were  conducted  The  approach  of  Conway 
to  Newcastle,  was  the  signal  for  their  army  to  as- 
semble at  Dunse.  Its  force  consisted  of  twenty-  au^wl 
three  thousand  foot,  three  thousand  horse,  and  a 
train  of  cannon,  in  which  we  distinguish  a  spe- 
cies of  light  leathern  artillery,  first  invented,  or 
employed  by  Gustavus;  capable  of  sustaining 
twelve  successive  discharges,  and  so  portable  that 
two  pieces  were  transported,  on  the  same  carriage, 
by  a  single  horse  IO°.  Their  army  remained  three 
\freeks  on  the  borders,  under  the  command  of 
Lesly,  improving  in  discipline,  and  refreshed  by 
daily  exhortation  and  prayer.  Their  transition 
from  a  state  of  internal  defence,  to  an  external,  if 
not  an  offensive  war,  is  ascribed  to  a  letter,  to 
which  the  names  of  six  English  noblemen  were 

100  This  is  Evidently  the  artillery  to  which  Burnet  alludes, 
in  his  erroneous  account  of  the  Scottish  army.  Hfist.  Se* 
Harte's  Hist,  of  Gustavus. 
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»cok    forged  by  lord  Saville ;  inviting  the  Scottish-army 
v-rv^j  to  approach,  aftd  promising  to  co-operate  in  prq- 
X64a    curing  a  mutual   redtess  of  grievances.    In  their 
conferences  however,  with  these  noblemen,  an4 
with  Pym  and  Hambden,  the  Scottish  commis- 
,  doners,  during  their  residence  in  London,  must 
have  received  such  secret  assurances  of  support, 
that  without  this  forged  invitation,  the  committee 
of  estates  would  have  chosen  to  transfer  the  war 
into  England  Ior«    In  the  declarations  that  preced- 
ed their  march,  they  were  chiefly  solicitous  to  vin- 
dicate their  expedition  as  strictly  defensive ;  as  re- 
quisite at  least,  where  their  trade  was  intercepted 
at  sea,  and  when  their  country  was  ready  to  be 
invaded  by  land ;  and  as  directed,  not  against  the 
English  nation,  but  against  the  popish  and  armi- 
nian  prelates  who  surrounded  the  throne,  and  at 
whose  instigation  hostilities  andjiji  e^tenninating 
invasion  were  again  renewed lcz, 
August  si.      Before  the  king's  forces  were  entirely  collected, 
JfXc  scou»  ^y  crossed  the  Tweed,  and  advanced  without  op- 
iind.E*g"    position  from  Coldstream  to  the  Tine.     At  New- 
August28.  burn,  the  passage  pf  the  river  was  disputed  by 
Conway,  frojn  batteries  erected  on  the  opposite 
bank ;  but  a  detachment  of  .six  thousai^d  horse 
and    foot    was  found  insufficient  to.  resist  the 
Scots.  Their  general  first  requested  permission  tp 

*01  Burnet's  Hist.  i.  34,  Clarend.  }.  1:35.  Rushw.  'iii.- 
J037.  Whitlocfc  31,  The  lettfr  is.  inserted  in  Oldrouon^ 
Hist.  141. 

191  Rushw.  iii.  1223.    Appen.  183, 
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pass  ;  then,  on  a  shot  from  an  English  centinel,    book 
their  artillery  unexpectedly  commenced   such  a 


severe  fire  that  the  batteries  were  abandoned.     1€4a 
The  general's  guards,  a  troop  consisting  entirely 
of  lawyers,  crossed  the  river,  with  a  thousand     s  , 
musketeers,  to  seize  the  batteries ;  and  on  ad- 
vancing in  pursuit  of  the  foot,  they  were  encoun- 
tered by  the  English  cavalry  arranged  to  receive 
their  attack.    But  the  latter  were  disordered  by  ^^^ 
a  discharge  of  artillery,  and  instead  of  protecting  *t^1w* 
the  retreat  of  the  infantry,  they  retired  to  an  emi- 
nence, and  when  attacked  by  Lesly,    deserted 
Wilmot  their  commander,  and  spread  confusion 
through  Conway's  reserve.     The  loss  was  incon- 
siderable, but  their  standard  and  three  command- 
ers were  taken  ;  and  the  route  was  so  complete, 
that  the  cavalry  retired  to  Durham,  and  the  foot     v 
to  Newcastle,  from  which  the  whole  army  retreat- 
ed into  Yorkshire  next  day  x°3« 

The  victory  was  the  more  seasonable  to  thes«i«N«w 
Scots,  as  their  provisions  were  exhausted.  Thei* cast  e' 
army  obtained  immeditate  possession  of  Newcastle* 
Imemouth*  Shields,  and  Durham;  of  large  ma- 
gazines of  arms  and  provisions,  and  of  the  coun- 
ties on  which  London  is  dependent  for  coals.  The 
engagement  happened  on  the  day  appropriated  in 

IQ3  Rushw.  1236.  BaTillie,  i.  203.  Lord  Conway's  Nar- 
rative in  Hardwick  and  Hailes.  Of  the  English,  about  sixty 
were  killed  and  three  hundred  taken  prisoners  ;  of  the  Scott, 
not  above  twelve. 
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jook    Scotland  to  a  solemn  fast  for  the  success  of  theur 

\m0rY*j  arms ; .  and  as  the  castle  of  Dumbarton  had  sur* 
}**°'  rendered,  and  an  incursion  from  Berwick  was  re- 
.  pelkd  with  loss,  on  the  same  day,  by  the  earl  of 
Haddington,  the  coincidence  of  these  events  wasi 
received  as  no  doubtful  indication  of  divine  aid, 
By  the  explosion  of  a  magazine  of  powder  at; 
|>unglas,  the  earl  of  Haddington  was  buried, 
with  his  friends  and  attendants,  in  the  ruins  of 
the  castle;  but  the  assurance  in  the  protection 
of  heaven  revived,  on  the  surrender  of  Edin* 
feurgh  castle,  which  was  compelled  by  famine^ 
to  capitulate  after  a  gallant  defence104. 

Sept.  s.  No  sooner  were  the  Scots  established  in  the 

Treaty  at  , 

Nippon,  northern-  counties,  than  they  resumed  their  pe-» 
titions,  as  if  unwilling  to  deviate  from  their  ac- 
customed moderation.  In  the  extremity  to  which 
the  king  was  reduced,  he  had  retired  with  a  mu- 
tinous army,  from  Northallerton  to  York,  where 
he  summoned  a  council  of  peers  to  meet,  and 
referred  to  their  consideration  the  petitions  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  S(sots  from  England.  A 
treaty  was  suggested  as  the  only  means  to  pre- 
vent their  advance ;  a  parliament  was  requested, 
jmd  appointed  to  be  held,  and  sixteen  noble- 
men, eminent    both    for  their   popularity  and 

'  their  rank,  were   proposed  by   the  council    toj 

negociate  with  the  committee  of  Scottish  estates. 
The  treaty  commenced  at   Rippon,  and  whe$ 

5"  BalUie,  i,  205— &    Balfour's  Annals, 
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tome  of  the  English  expostulated  m  private  at    200c 
the  reserve  m  of  the  Scottish  commissioners,  who 


resented  their  caution,  the  invitation  fabricated  ^^ 
by  Saville,  to  march  into  England,  was  produced, 
?md  the  forgery  detected10^.  A  secret  under* 
{standing  undoubtedly  subsisted  between  the  com- 
missioners, who  studied  apparently  to  prolong 
the  treaty,  and  to  retain  the  Scots  in  arms  till  the 
approach  of  parliament.  The  month  of  October 
was  consumed  in  adjusting  preliminaries.  The 
jnost  material  was  a  cessation  of  arms,  the  most 
difficult  preliminary  was  a  daily  subsistence  to 
the  Scottish  army,  without  which  they  represent- 
ed, that,  as  it  was  impossible  to  advance  during 
the  dependence,  and  imprudent  to  retire  tiil  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty,  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
would  be  worse  to  them  than  a  continuance  of  the 
Var.  In  order  to  exempt  the  four  northern  coun- 
ties from  their  contributions,  the  daily  sum  of 
eight  hundred  aftd  fifty  pounds  was  allowed  for 
their  subsistence  ;  a  loan  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  was  obtained  by  the  credit  of  the  peers ; 
and  Charles,  the  sovereign  of  two  nations  in- 
volved in  a  reluctant  war,  was  reduced  to  the 
singular  necessity  of  supporting  two  hostile  ar- 
mies at  once  in  the  field.  But  his  councils  were 
distracted;  and  as  his  army  was  unequal  even 
to  a  defensive  war,  the  truce  was  necessary  to 

t 

"*  Burnet's    Hist,     NaUon,  ii.    427.     Heylm's   Life  of 
Laud,  84. 
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300K    restrain    the   Scots  to  the  counties  which  *hey 
occupied  beyond  the  Tees.     At  the  request  of  the 


i64o.     English  commissioners,  whose  attendance  was  re- 
Transfer-  .     •  , 
red  to  Lon-  quisite  in  parliament,  the  treaty  was  transferred  to 

London  by  an  error  which  the  king  was  never 

afterwards  able  to  retrieve I0*. 

**  May,  75.    Clarend.  i.  140—54.  Rushw.  1236.  1310. 
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LOYALTY,  even  in  the  extreme,  is  esteemed  - 
by  some  an  innate  principle  so  congenial  to  *  1&KL 
fcuman  pature,  and  by  others  regarded  as  such  an  ^  e£"£2l 
inveterate  prejudice,  that  the  sudden  transition  of 
a  people  from  submission  to  resistance,  may  excite 
surprise.     But  the  Scots  were  seldom  distinguish, 
ed  for  loyalty  j  and  in  England,  where  the  accea- 
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sion  of  the  Stuarts  was  a  recent  event,  a  foreign 
race  had  struck  no  permanent  root  in  the  soil ; 
nor  had  acquired  that  general,  submissive  attach- 
ment, which  an  hereditary  succession,  long  esta- 
blished, never  fails  to  inspire.  Since  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Baliols,  the  civil  wars  of  Scotland  were 
invariably  a  contest  with  the  sovereign,  to  circum- 
scribe, yet  not  entirely  to  extirpate  monarchy ; 
but  in  England  they  sprang  from  the  ambition  of 
rival  families,  and  from  the  claims  of  different 
competitors  for  the  crown.  But  the  character  of 
the  people  had  now  sustained  a  material  change, 
The  accumulated  abuses  of  two  reigns  demanded 
sm  extensive,  and  prompt  reform.  The  grievances 
of  the  two  kingdoms  were  nearly  similar ;  and  a 
similar  remedy  was  suggested  by  the  successful 
example  of  the  Scots.  The  nation  expected  re- 
dress from  a  parliament  summoned  in  conse- 
quence of  the  king's  necessities  ;  the  parliament 
depended  for  its  duration,  on  the  friendship  and 
co-operation  of  the  Scottish  army ;  and  the  pa- 
tience with  which  the  Englifh  acquiesced  ill  a  dis- 
graceful invasion,  affords  the  strongest  proof 
of  the  disgust  which  an  arbitrary  reign  had  ex- 
cited. 

In  requiring  assistance  to  expel  the  rebels,  an  ex- 
pression which  he  endeavoured  afterwards  to  sof- 
ten and  extenuate,  Charles,  at  the  opening  of  the 
parliament,  appears  to  have  formed  a  very  inade- 
quate estimate  of  his  own  situation,  and  of  *  the 
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spirit  of  the  times.  The  uniform  policy  of  his 
whole  reign  to  divide  the  nation ;  to  discredit  and 
suppress  the  religious,who  were  adverse  to  the  dis-  164°* 
cipline  or  the  rites  of  the  church,  and  the  political 
puritans,  who  were  attached  to  the  principles  of 
civil  liberty,  had  united  and  instilled  into  those 
parties,  an  incurable  animosity  against  his  govern- 
ment. The  presbyterians,  a  numerous  and  for- 
midable party,  coalesced  with  the  majority  of  a 
discontented  nation  j  and  on  the  election  of  the 
commons,  the  most  pious  and  patriotic  members 
were  returned  to  parliament.  The  first  care  that 
ingrossed  their  attention,  was  an  examination  of 
grievances  ;  the  result  was  an  immediate  impeach* 
ment  of  Strafford.  That  unfortunate  statesnan,.^^ 
who  had  hastened  to  parliament  to  impeach  the  jjj^jg^ 
popular  leaders  of  a  correspondence  with  the 
enemy,  was  not  less  obnoxious  to  the  English  from 
his  early  desertion  of  the  popular  cause,  than  to 
the  Scots*  from  his  active  instigation  of  the  war. 
As  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  had  anticipated 
the  king  in  proclaiming  them  traitors ;  had  ex- 
torted by  an  arbitrary  oath,  a  disavowal  of  the 
account  from  their  countrymen  in  Ulster  ;  had 
procured  large  subsidies  from  the  Irish  parliament, 
and  collected  an  army  that  menaced  their  coasts 
and  distracted  their  operations.  Jiis  aversion  to 
the  late  treaty  had  been  indulged  so  violently,  or 
was  so  vehemently  resented,  that  the  Scots  refus- 
ed to  transfer  the  negotiations  to  York,  where 
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book  Strafford,  their  implacable  enemy,  enjoyed  thd  stt<* 
k^j  preme  command  V 
Reception  Their  commissioners,  Rothes,  Loudon,  Johm 
S5J? "ston,  and  others,  were  sent  to  London  to  conclude 
•  the  treaty,  and  were  received  with  the  most  flat- 
tering attention  and  respect*  A  house  was  ap* 
propriated  in  the  city  for  their  residence,  and  the 
adjacent  church  of  St.  Antholin's  was  assigned  for 
their  devotions.  They  were  attended  by  Henderson 
and  other  eminent  divines;  and  from  dawn  till  the 
sabbath  was  concluded,  their  chapel  was  crowded 
and  surrounded  with  multitudes  of  all  ranks,  whom 
the  novelty  of  presbyterian  worship  had  attract* 
ed.  The  conflux  and  insatiate  resort  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  clung  to  the  windows,  when  excluded 
from  the  doors,  to  inhale  the  sanctified  tone,  and. 
provincial  accents  of  a  barbarous  preacher,  are  just- 
ly  ascribed  to  the  fanatical  spirit,  which  ,had  begun 
to  predominate,  and  which  rendered  them  apt 
recipients  for  tfye  fumes  of  devotion  2.  Their  pro- 
pensity to  the  presbyterian  worship  had  suffered 
a  long  and  severe  restraint.  The  tide  recurred 
with  a  violence  that  presaged  some  important 
change.  Such  is  the  intolerant  genius  of  religion, 
that  the  Scots,  though  irreconcileable  to  the 
conformity  which  their  monarch  demanded,  and 
arrayed  in  arms  to  oppose  it,  had  aspired,  in  their 
turn,  to  a  different  conformity  j  the  adaptation  of 

1  Rushworth,  viii.  p.  1293.  iv.  494?.  v.  12.  17.    Strafford** 
Letters,  vol,  ii.  Clarendon,  i.  175.    Sanderson,  337. 
»  Clarendon,  i.  189.    Hume,  ch.  54.    Baillie,  i.  212. 


t]ie  English  church  to  a  model  of  jlieir  own,    *>ok 
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rch  to  a  model  of  jlieir  owri# 
Their  abhorrence  of  the  hierarchy  Was  neither  a 

1640, 

local  passion,  nor  confined  to  Scotland.  Not  sa- 
tisfied with  an  honourable  situation,  that  enabled 
them  to  vindicate  the  liberties  of  England,  unless 
the  true  religion  wfere  also  restored,  they  combin- 
ed with  the  puritans  to  reduce  the  prurience,  or 
to  extirpate  even  the  roots  of  episcopacy,  and  to 
convert  the  decayed  trunk  into  a  fair  platform  of 
presbyterian  equality.  The  petitions  of  the  cler- 
gy and  citizens  of  London,  to  abolish  episcopacy 
root  and  branch,  were  promoted  by  the  writings 
and  exhortation  of  their  divines.  But  their  zeaj 
was  more  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  treaty, 
where,  as  the  basis  of  a  permanent  concord,  they 
urged  an  unity  of  religion,  and  uniformity  of  ec- 
clesiastical government,  in  both  kingdoms ;  and 
here  they  recommended  their  own,  as  the  approv- 
ed model  of  a  presbyterian  churchy 

The  treaty  advanced  with  a  slow  pace,  a"  if  stu- Treaty  * 
diously  protracted  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Scots. 
Sensible  of  their  error  at  the  pacification  of  Ber- 
wick, they  rejected  those  verbal  assurances  with 
which  they  had  been  once  deceived,  and,  requir- 
ing every  communication  to  be  reduced  to  writ- 
ing, they  refused  to  negociate  in  the  presence  of 
the  king  *.    Their  demands  consisted  of  eight  ar- 

3  Clarendon,  i.  218— 53.    Rushworth,  v.  S68. 

♦  Collection  of  papers  concerning  the  treaty  at  Newcastle 
and  London  :  Wodrow's  MSS.  vol.  xxii.  folio  ;  in  the  Ad- 
vocates' Library. 
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book,  tides ;  that  the  acts  of  the  late  parliament  should 
k^tJ   be  published  in  his  majesty's  name ;  that  the  na- 
tional fortresses  should  be  conferred  on  natives* 
with  the  consent  of  the  estates  ;  that  their  coun- 
trymen in  England  and  Ireland  should  be  released 
from  oaths  inconsistent  with  the  covenant ;  that 
public  incendiaries,  the  authors  of  hostilities  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms,  should  be  referred  to 
the  judgment,  nor  exempted  afterwards  from  the 
sentence  of   their  respective  parliaments;    that 
their  ships  and  goods  should  be  restored,  and  the 
damage  repaid  j  that  the  nation  should  be  indem- 
nified for  the  losses  and  heavy  charges  sustained 
from  the  war ;  that  all  opprobrious  proclamations 
should  be  recalled  ;  and  that  the  religion  and  li- 
berties of  the  nation  should  be  secured  by  a  per* 
manent  and  beneficial  peace.    The  tacit  confirma- 
tion of  the  late  acts,  and  the  punishment  of  in- 
cendiaries, were  the  articles  to  which  it  was  most 
difficult  for  Charles  to  accede.    The  former  com- 
prehended almost  every  civil  and  religious  de- 
s    mand ;   the  latter  implied  the  surrender  of  his 
.ministers  to  public  justice.    Unable  openly  to  op- 
pose the  repeal  of  episcopacy,  or  the  lords  of  ar- 
ticles, or  the  free  operation  of  national  justice,  he 
requested  in  vain,  that  the  Scots  would  adhere  to 
their  original  demands  at  Berwick,  nor  solicit 
more  than  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  and  religi- 
ous rights.    Tenacious  of  the  minutest  articles, 
they  represented  to  the  English  commissioners,  that 
their  situation  was  very  different  since  the  renewal 
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of  hostilities,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  book 
prevent  in  future,  unless  additional  securities  were  u^y-*j 
provided,  and  an  adequate  punishment  were  in-  1€4a 
flicted  by  parliament  on  the  authors  of  the  war. 
The  king  was  compelled  to  assent  reluctantly  *; Dec- 1& 
and  the  first  fruits  of  the  negotiation  were  two 
accusations  preferred  to  the  English  parliament 
against  Strafford  and  against  Laud.  They  had 
some  foundation  for  their  accusation  against 
Laud,  who  had  usurped  a  patriarchal  authority 
over  the  church,  and  from  whom  the  liturgy  and 
canons  had  originated  j  the  source  of  their  dis- 
content, and  the  sole  cause  of  their  recourse  to 
arms.  Against  Strafford,  as  a  commander,  no 
ground  of  accusation  existed,  unless,  indeed,  it 
were  criminal  to  prosecute  a  war  undertaken  by 
his  sovereign.  But  the  war  itself  must  be  ascribed 
to  his  and  to  Laud's  instigation.  Its  renewal  was 
productive  of  every  subsequent  misfortune  to 
Charles,  and  constituted  a  principal  charge  against 
his  ministers,  whom  the  Scots  denounced  as  the 
prime  incendiaries,  and  as  authors  of  hostilities 
between  the  kingdoms.  Under  the  same  name  of 
incendiaries,  the  prelates  and  the  principal  states- 
men of  Scotland  were  reserved  for  the  vindictive 
justice  of  their  own  parliament ;  but  the  marquis 
of  Hamilton,  a  wary  politician,  had  availed  himself 
of  the  king's  permission,  to  assume  the  character 
and  language  of  a  covenanter,  in  order  to  pens* 

5  Wodrow's  MSS.  vol.  xxii.  folio. 
Vol.  lit  O 
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*ooK   trate  into  their  designs ?  and,  by  the  release  of 
"^  Loudon,  had  disarmed  their  resentment,-  and  s&- 
1640,    cured  their  esteem 6.     .  .      . 

i64i.        The  indemnification  demanded  for  an  unpro- 

Brotherly 

asibtence.  voked  war  was  referred  to  parliament ;  and,  as 
the  damages  sustained  at  sea,  and  the  charges  in- 
.  curred  during  two  campaigns,  were  minutely  enu- 
merated,, if  not  much  exaggerated,  an  enormous 
sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was  accu- 
mulated in  the  account.  But  the  Scots  declared, 
that,  as  they  had  undergone  the  whole  danger 
from  the  common  enemy,  and,  had  it  not  far  ex- 
ceeded their-abilities,  would  have  cheerfully  sup- 
ported the  jtfholeexpence,  so  they  expected  no- 
thing more,  than  a  proportionable  compensation 
for  such  losses  $sthe  poverty,  of  thqir  country  w#s 
.unable  to  sustain7.  Their  assistance  against  the 
comnxpiveaenjy,  the  popish  and  prelatical  faction, 
was  stijl  requisite,  and  the  parliament  acceded  to 
th.eir  demapci,'  as:  ^pretext  "to  gratify  theip,  and 
at*the  same,  time  to  retain rtherp  in  arms;    Three 

Feb. 3.  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  voted,,  as  a  fit 
propprtion,  and  a  friendly  assistance,  towjar<4$,the 
losses, and  distresses- of  their  brethren,  tfye $00*%} 
but,  while  Jrhe  funds  for .  this  brotherly  assistance  re- 
mained unprovided,  the  parliament  entertained  no 

6  Wodrow's  MSS.  vol.  xxii.  folio.     Nalson,  i.681.     Bur* 
net'sMcm.  14<8— 71.'   Clarendon,,  I.'  152—89.    Hardwiclc's 

"tSrata  Papers;  if.'  141. 

7  Wodrow's  MSS.  v.  xxii.  and  Sanderson,  355,  where  tfie 
account  is  iasarted* 
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(apprehension  of  their  departure,  or  of  a  »pe«dy    sook 

"~  III 

Conclusion  of  their  treaty  with  the  Jung8*  w-v-w 

While  the  treaty  was  thus  protracted,  the  fate  Strafford> 
of  Straflprd  was  determined  in  parliament.    An  **»**• 
endeavour  to  subvert,  the  fundamental  laws  was  a    » 
species  of  constructive  treason  tiU  then  unknown, 
and  was  established  09  facts  which  were  either  in- 
different in  themselves,  or  insufficient  separately 
to  constitute  Such  Crime.     Whether  from  the  no- 
velty of  the,  accusation,  or  frpui  the  defective  na- 
ture of  the  evidence,  a  bill  of  attainder  was  necesr 
sary  to  reach  Us  devoted  head.     Charles,  who,  ac- 
cording to  thpr ordinary  fti$pen$atioa : of  justice, 
might  have  remained  a  .sUenfopectator  of  his  fate, 
Was  reduced,  by  the  bill  of  attainder,  to  the  cruel 
akemative  ofbecflimng  accessary  to  the  death  of 
a  favourite  muster,  -endeared  by;  his  services,  or 
of  involving  hi&Sdf  in  a  rtajjflure  with  parliament, 
,and  in  a  civil  Vtar*  while  hp  was  .unprepared  for 
the  event.    As,  a  constitutional  precedent,  the  at<- 
-tainder  of  Strafford  isi  surrounded  with  dif$aj lties* 
-Wereian  act,  defclfarMory  ^f.t^son,  to  be  re. 
straiawsd,  bft  the  6»e  frauds  AFtfftw  ther  Mmits  of 
the  e^aWifif^ed.iaw^a^t^t^aisfe^  aecwee  -fropt  the 
stroke  of  jurfice,«^ht;fiQfnjpi]ie,  witb  tapwity, 
.to  subvert  <he  ftoctemsatal;  lftwS  <e£*he  f;oa$titt|. 
>tJoiiy  which  impHea  no  treasonable  design  against 
J0h»ccowir;  jyet,:oH  .the  other  ba$d*  a?act  dftfc- 
-raoKy  of  netr  rtrtatfs  roigfat  ultimately  re<£U  jfe 

8  Rushworth,  ▼.  169.    Baillie,  i.  2*0. 
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book  the  people  themselves ;  and  a  servile  parliament 
, ,'  x^J  might  indulge  the  ambition  or  the  resentment  of 
i64i.  a  minister,  by  the  attainder  of  every  opponent 
whom  he  hated  or  feared*  The  evidence  against 
Strafford  was  defective,  however,  as  it  indicated 
rather  his  advice  and  opinion,  than  a  concerted 
design  to  render  Charles  independent  of  parlia- 
ment ;  but,  as  mercy  is  not  the  attribute  of  col- 
lective bodies,  he  suffered,  without  legal  evidence, 
from  the  violence  of  his  accusers,  and  the  secret 
conviction  or  the  fears  of  his  judges.  The  appre- 
hensions of  his  escape  if  the  trial  were  interrupt- 
ed, seem  to  have  first  suggested  the  bill  for  pre- 
venting the  dissolution  of  parliament  without  its 
own  consent 9. 
Treaty  When  the  redress  of  grievances  was  partly  ac- 

complished  by  the  English  parliament  j  when  the 
star-chamber,  the  high  commission,  and  other 
arbitrary  courts  were  suppressed  or  regulated ; 
monopolies,  shipmoney,  and  every  illegal  exaction 
abolished,  and  triennial  parliaments  were  appoint- 
ed to  be  held,  (measures  which  historians  the  most 
partial  to  moitarfchy,  have  pronounced  beneficial,) 
-the  treaty  was  Accelerated  by  the  king's  resolution 
fc  revisit  Sfeotknd.  At  first  he  ^was  hardly  serious 
-kTthfe  treaty,  when^  he  expected  assistance  from 
?an  ijidignant  parliament,  to  repel  an  invasion 
-which  wa*  neither  unexpected,  nor  unwelcome  to 
4fce oation*  •  Disappointed  -ift-his  design  to  per- 
suade, the  English  army  to  march  against  parlia; 

•*-   i  .- i  -'    *.  ..\:*v/\ 

9  Rushwortji,  v.  293, 
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nicnt I0,  he  endeavoured  by  every  allurement  to  B°o* 
conciliate  the  Scots,  and  to  detach  them  if  possible 
from  the  popular  cause.  The  promise  of  a  rich 
marriage,  and  of  an  office  in  the  bedchamber,  had 
operated  on  the  versatile  genius  of  Rothes; 
but  the  most  secret  political  apostasy  is  soon  sus- 
pected, and  the  importance  of  a  popular  leader 
is  lost  on  his  defection  ".  The  treaty  suffered 
little  alteration  from  his  change.  The  prosecu- 
tion of  incendiaries,  the  Scottish  prelates,  and  of- 
ficers of  state,  was  ineffectually  resisted.  The  pre- 
lates might  be  abandoned,  for  they  had  no  hope 
of  return  ;  the  offences  of  the  inferior  statesmen  ( 
were  not  productive  of  such  popular  indignation  $ 
but  the  king  was  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
Traquair,  by  every  motive  of  gratitude  for  his  for- 

10  Historians,  distinguishing  between  a  plan  to  gain  over, 
and  to  bring  up,  the  army,  have  acquitted  Charles  of  the  lat- 
ter, as  the  vicinity  of  the  Scot!  must  have  rendered  it  im- 
practicable, (Hume,  ch.  54.)  But  it  is  obvious  that  the 
army  must  have  first  been  gained  over  before  it  was  brought 
up,  which  was  the  only  method  to  render  the  army  service- 
able when  gained.  A  part  would  have  sufficed  to  march 
against  parliament,  while  the  main  body  remained  to  oppose 
the  Scots..  By  countersigning  the  petition  of  the  officers, 
Charles  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  fijrst  pan, of  the  plan* 
The  other  was  a  necessary  consequence,  and  the  petition  in- 
serted in  Clarendon  sufficiently  intimates  this  last  design. 
-*•  For  the  suppressing  of  tumults  and  securing  the  king  and 
parliament  from  such  future  insolencies,  &c.  to  wait  upen  tint.** 
That  is  to  march  directly  to  London.    Clarendon,  i.  244.    . 

11  Btfrhet's  Memoirs,  184.    Hist.  i.  S8.   Clarendon's  Hist* 
1 280,    Lord  Hailes'  Memorials  and  Letters,  1 1. 136* 
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book    mer-servicrt,  and  by  compunction  at  the  recent 
v^^    execution  of  Strafford.   He  threatened  to  retaliate,, 
1641 "    by  f  eserving  from  the  act  of  oblivion  an  equal  num? 
ber  of  the  commissioners  themselves;  but  at  length 
the  pfosecution   of  incendiaries  wasyreferred  tQ 
parliament  j  their  punishment  was  tacitly  reserv- 
.    ed  to  the  king;  and  it  was  understood  that  they 
should  be  removed  from  his  person,  and  excluded 
August,    from  every  office  of  emolument  and  trust.     The 
remaining  articles  were  easily  adjusted.     A  fourth 
part  of  the  brotherly  assistance  was  advanced  ;  the 
*    rest  was  to  be  discharged  in  equal  moieties  .within 
two  years;;  ecclesiastical  conformity  was  referred 
to  the  English,  official  arrangements  to  the  Scottish 
parliament ;  and  on  the  refusal  of  the  king  to  deT 
fer  his  departure,  the  commons,  jealous  of  his ,  in- 
tentions and  personal  influence,  ordered  the  ar- 
rears to  be  provided,  and   the  armies  to  be  mu? 
tually  disbanded  qj  withdrawn  I2« 
t>efectioxi       In  copsequence  of  a  solemn  obligation  inserted  in 
trose.        their  covenant,  to  abstain  from  separate  or  divisive. 
measures,  ^he  Scots  had  hitherto  preserved  a  de-^ 
gree  of  uniop  perhaps  unexampled,  to  which  t;hey 
ivere  principally  indebted  for  their  past  success. 
The  dissolution  of  that  union,  however,  was  pre- 
vented only  by  a  timely  discovery.     Impatient  of 
a  superior,  and  conscious  of  military  talents  un- 
marked by  his  countrymen,  Montrose  was  unable 
to  brook  the  pre-eminence  either  of  Argyle  in  the 

'-Lord  Hailes'  Memorials  and  Letter?,  120—30.  Burnet's 
Mem.  132.  Baillje,  i.  228.  Rusjiw.  v.  361.  Clarendon,  L  280, 
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senate,  or  of  Lesly  in  the  field.     His  expectations    book 
of  the  supreme  command  were  disappointed ;  and .  ^J^j 
at  Berwick  the  returning  favour  of  his  sovereign  "   164r- 
had  regained  a  nobleman,  originally  estranged 
from  the  court  by  neglect,  and  detached  from  the 
covenant  by  secret  disgust.     His  correspondence  *&  in- . 

•   i     a^i       i  i  trigues  and 

with  Charles  was  detected  during  the  treaty  of  accusation 
Kippon  ;  and  a  bond  or  counter-assofciation  was  syk. 
discovered,  to  which  he  had  procured  the  subscrip- 
tion of  nineteen  peers.  The  comtnittee  of  estate*' 
were  averse  from  division,  and  were  disposed  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  surrender  and  formal  renun* 
ciation  of  the  bond  ^;  but  conciliatory  measures 
were  disappointed  by  a  report  which  Montrose  had 
propagated  injurious  to  Argyle.  Stewart,  com- 
missary or  judge  of  the  consistorial  court  of  DunT 
keld,  was  produced  as  his  author,  according  to 
whose  information,  Argyle,  in  the  presence  of  the 
earl  of  Atfrol,  and  of  eight  others,  his  prisoners, 
declared  that  the  estates  had  consulted  divines  and 
lawyers,  and  intended  to  proceed  to  the  deposition 
of  the  king.  An  allegation  so  little  reconcileable 
with  Argyle's  characteristicaj  prudence,  was,  if 
well  founded,  susceptible,  of  a  complete  and  im-* 
mediate  proof.  But  the  fact  was  denied  by  thq 
witnesses  present,  and  retracted  by  Stewart,  who 
was  arraigned  and  convicted  of  leasing  making,  on 
a  train  of  sanguinary  statutes  ;  and  to  the  alter- 
native of  confirming  the  public  report,  that  he 

«  Burnet's  Mepi.  178.     Baillie,  i.  203-10-  3J3»       , 
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book  hid  been  induced  to  retract  the  charge  by  an  as- 
surance of  life,  Argyle  inhumanly  preferred  the  ex* 


164K  coition  of  those  iniquitous  laws  upon  which  Bal- 
merino  was  condemned  *+.  Stewart's  information 
had  been  secretly  transmitted  by  Montrose  to 
court ;  but  the  messenger,  on  his  return,  was  in- 
tercepted by  Argyle,  Whether  or  no  the  facility 
with  which  the  king  might  assume  the  command 
of  the  army,  or  acquire  an  ascendancy  by  his  pre* 
sence  ift  parliament,  was  suggested  by  Montrose, 
the  discovery  of  an  obscure  correspondence  in  cy- 
pher, excited  a  general  alarm.  On  his  arrival  in 
Scotland,  the  king  had  the  mortification  to  find 
that  Montrose  and  his  friends  were  imprisoned  in 
the  castle,  and  that  the  detection  of  the  banders 
and  plotters  had  exasperated  the  prosecution  against 
incendiaries1^*  ,    ,  t 

ArHvai  of  The  present  was  very  different  frpm  his  former 
fcodand.11  vk*t » when  in  the  plenitude  of  uncontrolled  power, 
and  amidst  the  splendour  reflected  from  a  brighter 
diadem,  he  accepted  the  obscure  crown  of  his  an- 
cestors, after  a  firm  possession  of  the  sceptre  dirt- 
ying eight  years.  His  journey  conducted  him  % 
through  an  army  of  rebelliouSSubjects,  whose  ge- 
nerals he  affected  to  caress,  without  attempting  to 
assume  the  command.  His  reception,  however 
honourable,  'was  from  those  persons  whose  arm* 

*  See  Note  VI. 

■s  Id,  Burnet's  Mem.  184.  Guthrie's  Mem.  .89*  Baillte, 
i.  320.  Spalding,  288.  Arnot's  Criminal  Triais.  Rush- 
»erth,-T,SS*. 
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had  nearly  subverted  his  throne,  but  whose  attach-    book 
ment  he  must  now  cultivate  as  its  last  support* 


While  he  meditated  on  these  sad  vicissitudes,  the     1641' 
causes  and  the  consequences  were  present  to  his 
view,  and  his  experience  of  the  bitter  fruits  of  in- 
sincerity in  the  former  pacification  affords  at  least 
a  presumption  that  th?  present  was  sincere. 

His  address  to  parliament  was  cordial,  though  ex-Pu-fasnent, 
pressive  of  early  prepossessions*  He  regretted  the 
jealousies  which  he  proposed  to  remedy,  and  the 
distractions  which  he  came  in  person  to  remove. 
Whatsoever  he  had  promised,  he  professed  his  re- 
solution to  accomplish  cheerfully,  and  in  the  most 
ample  form,  for  the  public  satisfaction  ;  and,  in 
return,  he  claimed  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects  to 
the  supreme  authority,  transmitted  entire  through 
an  hundred  and  eight  generations  of  kings.  As 
a  voluntary  demonstration  of  his  zeal  and  sinceri- 
ty, he  prepared  to  ratify  the  acts  of  the  preceding 
session  ;  but  the  estates  were  cautious  and  inflex- 
ible in  maintaining  their  former  validity,  and  the 
treaty  required  no  more  than  their  promulgation 
in  his  name x6-.  When  the  treaty  was  confirmed, 
the  tranquillity  of  fcoth  kingdoms  was  consulted 
by  provisions  reciprocally  adopted:  i.  That  nei- 
ther should  declare  war  against  the  other  without 
due  premonition,  nor  without  the  previous  con- 
sent of  parliament :  2.  That  assistance  should  be 
mutually  furnished  to  each  parliament,  to  prevent 

,6  Balfour's  Journal  of  Parliament,  p.  4-5.  MS.  Advocates* 
Library,  *.  % 
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book    invasion,  or  to  suppress  internal  commotions: 
1^1    8.  That  during  the  interval  between  triennial  par- 

1*141  ,  •  . 

Jiaments,  commissioners  should  be  entrusted  with 
the  conservation  of  peace.  The  first  provision 
was  salutary,  and,  at  an  earlier  period,  might  have 
prevented  the  war ;  Jthe  second  led  to  the  interpo- 
sition  of  the  Scots  in  .the  dissensions  of  England^ 
and  the  third  produced  an  entire  suspension  of  re- 
gal power.  Scotland,  perhaps  for  the 'first  time, 
beheld  a  parliament,  whose  deliberations,  from  the 
jingle  day~to  which  they  were  formerly  limited, 
were  prolonged  for  months,  and  pursued,  without 
interruption,  in  the  presence  of  the  king.  And 
the  lesser  barons,  hitherto  restrained  to  a  single 
suffrage  for  each  county,  assumed,  for  the  first 
time,  each  a  separate  and  independent  vote  I7. 
Oiftcial  arrangements  had  been  reserved  by  the 
«"4»fie*.  treaty  for  consideration  in  parliament ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  death  or  the  prosecution  of 
incendiaries.,  the  chief  offices  of  state  were  vacant. 
But  th£  parliament  was  unwilling  to  relinquish  the 
proseajtion  of  incendiaries ;  and,  in  the  choice  of 
ministers,  the  king  was  justly  tenacious  of  his  last 
prerogative,  {t  was  the  chief  sinew  of  govern? 
%  ment  which  he  was  anxious  to  retain ;  it  was  a 
prerogative  which  had  never  been  once  contested 
in  England,  and  which  in  Scotland  h^d  been  esta- 
Wished  by  long  possession.  The  covepanters  were 
actuated,  however,  by  a  patriotic  desire  to  render 

■»  Supa,  p.  3Q.     Rescinded  Acts.     Baillie,  i.  328. 
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the  government  independent  of  the  English  cabi-    book 
jiet,  to  which  the  ministers,  since  the  accession,    un^j 

1641 

had  eve?  been  subservient,  and  the  interests  of  the 
country  had  been  uniformly  sacrificed.    By  a  mu» 
Jual  accommodation^  the  number  of  incendiaries  was 
reduced  to  five ;  and  Charles  submitted  to  the  api 
pointment  of  ministers,  judges,  and  of  privy  coun- 
sellors, with  the  approbatiQn  or  consent  pf  the 
pstates  wh}le  sitting,  and  of  the  privy  council 
whei}  the  estates  were  adjourned  or  dissolved. 
The  parliament  agreed,  in  return,  to  release  the  in- 
cendiaries ^nd  plotters  from  prison,  and  to  refer 
their  trial  to  a  committee  during  the  recess,  and 
their  sentence  to  {he  king.     The  choice  of  minis- 
ters was  productive  of  new  disputes.     Argyle  and 
Loudon  were  equally  qualified,  by  their  talents  and 
learning,  for  the  office  of  chancellor,  but  the  lat-  officer!  of 
ter  was  preferred.     The  earl  of  Lanerk  continued 
secretary  ;   Roxburgh  lord  privy  seal ;  and  the 
treasury  was  put  in   commission,   as    the   king 
was  unwillipg  or  afraid  to  aggrandize  Argyle. 
Eighf  persons  were  rejected  from  the  list  of  counsel- 
lors.   The  president  and  three  judges,  accused  or. 
suspected  of  malversation,  were  removed  from  the 
bench,  tp  which  Johnston  was  promoted  by  the 
title  of  Wariston  j  and,  when  the  administration 
pf  justice  was  resumed,  the  judges  presided  alter- 
nately, by  rotation  or  choice.    The*  chancellor  was 
the  only  officer  of  state  who  retained  an  official       * 
seat,  or  a  double  vote  in  the  deliberations  of  par-N 
liament ;  and  the  offiqes  conferred  by  tl^e  advice 
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book   of  the  estates,  were  confirmed  during  good  behsu 


viour  or  life x8. 


It  was  amidst  these  internal  regulations,  that  in- 
telligence  of  the  Irish  rebellion  was  received.    In* 
surrections  directed  in  Scotland  to  the  preservation 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  though  inflamed  by 
enthusiasm,  had  subsided  with  little  bloodshed, 
and  without  devastation  ;  but  the  insurrection  in 
October.    Ireland  was  excited  by  motives  of  the  most  debas- 
ing superstition,  the  most  insatiate  rapine,  and 
the  most  inhuman  revenge.    The  English  in  ge- 
neral were  stript  and  despoiled  of  their  invidious 
acquisitions ;  their  cattle  were  seized,  and  their 
plantations  ravaged ;  but  in  -Ulster,  the  defence- 
less protestants,  dispersed  and  disarmed,  were  in- 
volved in  an  indiscriminate  massacre,  or  excruci- 
ated by  the  mpre  inhuman  tortures  of  a  protract- 
ed death.  No  rank  was  excepted  ;  no  age  nor  sex 
was  respected  or  spared.     Neither  the  rites  of  so- 
cial intercourse,  nor  the  ties  of  consanguinity  and 
friendship,  afforded  protection.    Even  the  dearest 
connections  of  nature  were  dissolved.     The  son 
received  the  same  death  with  the  father,  for  whose 
life  he  implored.    The  supplicating  mother  be- 
held her  innocent  offspring  butchered  in  her  arms ; 
and,  transfixed  by  the  same  stroke,  she  expired  on 
the  body  of  her  murdered  husband.     Many  hun- 
dreds were  precipitated  into  the  stream,  or  were 
inclosed  in  their  habitations  and  consumed  with 

x*  Supra,  p.  30.     Balfour's  Journal.    Monteith  of  Salmo- 
aet's  Hist.  p.  79. 
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flames.  Some  were  buried  alive ;  others,  mana- 
cled in  dungeons,  or  mangled  on  the  highway, 
were  abandoned  by  a  fate  not  less  cruel,  to  hunger 
and  despair.  A  submissive  resignation,  and  a  de- 
termined resistance,  were  alike  unavailing;  the 
few  who  ventured  to  resist  were  disarmed  by  a 
perfidious  assurance  of  safety,  and  securely  mur- 
dered. Were  not  the  torments  well  attested, 
which  an  inventive  and  frantic  cruelty  delighted 
to  inflift,  they  might  exceed  belief;  but  when 
children  were  induced,  by  a  false  promise  of  life, 
to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  pa- 
rents, when  mothers  were  compelled  to  destroy 
their  offspring,  and  wives  to  assassinate  their  de- 
voted husbands;  atrocities  are  presented  to  us 
which  no  generation  had  ever  witnessed,  and  from 
the  recital  of  which  the  soul  recoils.  A  horrible 
devastation,  such  as  the  most  barbarous  nations 
have  rarely  inflifted,  was  excited  by  innate  cruel- 
ty, and  religious  frenzy,  and  was  prolonged  by 
the  contagious  example  of  revenge.  The  women, 
infuriate  from  superstition,  Contributed  to  stimu- 
late the  ferocity  of  their  made  associates,  and  the 
very  children  were  incited  to  infant  slaughter,  and 
inured  to  bloodshed l*. 

"•  Temple.   Rush  worth,  v.  405.  It  is  ohaervabie  of  Curry 
^and  Warner,  whp  endeavour  to  extenuate,  or  rather  tp  trans- 
fer* the  guilt  of  the  massacre  to  the  protectants,  that  tjiey 
avert  their  eyes,  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts,  from  the  ori- 
ginal depositions  preserved  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.   Ad- 
mitting that  the  Irish  were  oppressed  by  Strafford,  as  I  be* 
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book    .    "When  the  province  of  Ulster  was  transferred  t<J 
wy^    the  crown  by  Tyrone's  rebellion,  the  laaadswer* 
s^tstn'    distributed  among  private  adventurers,  oil  condi* 
^^pre*tion  that  tenants  should  be  transplanted  thither 
.    from  England  or  Scotland.  Whether  grtteured  at 
a  cheaper  rate,  or  impelled  by  a  stronger  spirk  of 
advertfUre,  the  Scot*  had  multiplied  from  a  rapid 
influx  to  a  number  variously  estimated  at  eighty 
or  an  hundred  thousand  of  each  sex,  or  at  forty 
thousand  fit  for  arms 20.    The  Irish,  apprehensive 
of  their  numbers,  endeavoured  at  first  to  secure 
their  neutrality,  and,  under  -the  pretext  pf  a  com* 
♦mon  origin,  they  effected  to  spare  and  preserve 
the  Scots.    But  the  design  %o  extirpate  every  pro- 
testant;  intruder  was  incompatible  with  their  pre- 
servation,; and,  as  rigid  pyritaos,  they  were  here- 
tics doubly  odious  to  the  catholics,  and  accursed 
of  Gpd. . .  A  .short  respite  had    enabled    some 
to  withdraw  jfrom  a  devoted  country ;  the  rest 
jetted-,  to  places,  of  ..strength   for  protection,; 
and -wjien  exposed,  in  their  t,urn,  to  'the  sapxe  sa^- 
,gu^nary:  desolation  and  massacre,  they  mainlined 
their -^ituatipu  till  relieved  from  Scotland*    But 
jthe  ill-&ted  English ,  colonies,-  ;unwillingrto  relin- 
quish, and  attempting  separately  to  d^feij^  theif 
habitations,  were  either  expelled  from  Ulster,  or 
\exte&mia&rted*:r  :  :i    •    ■   •,       .-.v.-  ;i  .  v-  ,  •   * 

iieve  tlie:y  WeVeJ  religion  or  fib*ertylniay  be  too  tiearV'  whftpi 
\purchased  at  the  expence  of  "our  moral  virtues.  *  Carry *  Rfc- 
"  view,J :and  Warner's >Hist.  of  the  IrftR  £e^lifon.  '"  '     '       * 
';  J^  Straffdrd's^Iiettert/f?;  195."  CartW  Life  oftOrtfaoiiB, 

tilt.        '~'    *   V     '"*'  '-*'      •    v    .-...-..;    -: 
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When  the  first  information  was  transmitted  to    book 

Scotland,  neither  tixe  nugnitude  nor  the  enormity 


of  the  rebellion  jyas  known.  The  parliament  was  A^^J^ 
informed  by  Charles;  that  some  commotions  of  an  j£^^ 
•uncertain  extent  ha&appeared  in  Ireland, but  thal^  <**•» 
unless  abcttedr  by  the  catholics  of  England,  thejr 
were  neither  formidable  in  themselves,  nor  likely 
to.be  fpn^entcd .  by  continental  powers.  On  this 
occasion,  the  Scots  are  represented  "  as  indifferent 
to  the  remote  fate  of  religion,  where  no  faction  or 
interest  contributed  to  stimulate  their  zeal.  The 
danger  was  no  sooner  discovered,  than  the  parlia- 
ment offered  three  jfifousand  »stajod  of  spare  arms, 
and  an  army  of  ten,  thousand  men  .for  the  relief 
of  Ireland ;  which,  if  timely  accepted,  might  harp 
proved  a  .sufficient  force  to  suppress  the  insurrec- 
tion. But  tjhe  Scots  wert  destitute  of  any  perma- 
nent resources,  .  It  was  :equally  difficult,: ^during 
the.win^fter  season,  and  in  a  wasted  country;  tp 
transport  or.  to  sustain,  such  a  numerous  army-; 
2nd,  without  the  inperpositipn  Qjf  the  English  paj- 
liament^  no  provi^on  could  be>  made  for  its  r^cep- 
,    ~.      .    .  » 

41  From  an  imperfect  report  ia  Rushworth  of  the  proceed- 
ings* bf  their  parliament.  '  ©n  the  first  imperfect  intelligence 
from  lord  Chichester,  Charts  informed 'them,  that,  if  tlieJA- 
*£rrectent  prored,  aY  be  tbowghti.hut  a  small  matter,  *hen  '  - 
.  the?e  was  little  ojse  of  their.supplyi  Upon  this,  the  resolution 
inserted  in  Rushworth  (v.  40^. )  ^a>  adopted.  On  more 
complete  information  from  the  Irish  justices,  three  thousand 
stand  of  spare  arms,  arid  eight  regiments,  consisting  of  tea 
thousand  .men,  wre ,  instantly  offered.  Balfour's  Journal, 
MS.  p.  128— 43.       "  "" 
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book  tion  or  support.  A  regiment  of  fifteen  hundred 
%^j  men,  that  remained  undisbanded,  was  dispatched 
to  Ulster  ;  but  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
the  succours  proffered  by  the  Scots,  were  referred; 
by  Charles  to  the  English  parliament,  and  retarded 
in  consequence  of  their  mutual  jealousies. 

King's  re-      As  his  departure  became  indispensable,  the  ac- 

En^iand.  commodation  was  at  last  concluded ;  nor,  tomse 
the  language  of  the  times,  were  the  graces  forgot- 
ten. Argyle  was  created  a  marquis  j  the  lords 
Loudon  and  Lindsay  were  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
earls ;  and  the  same  rank  was  conferred  on  Lesly, 
who  obtained  the  title  of  earl  of  Leven.  ,  The 
promotion  of  Rothes  was  intercepted  by  his  un- 
timely death ;  and  Balmerino,  as  if  ungrateful  for 
a  life  unjustly  forfeited,  was  almost  the  only  per- 
son neglected  by  the  king.  Episcopal  revenues 
were  dispensed  with  a  profuse  hand.  An  incon- 
siderable portion  was  reserved  for  the  church,  to 
which  he  had  affected  strictly  to  conform,  and 
was  distributed  among  the  clergy  whom  he  wish- 
ed to  conciliate.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  the 
parliament  was  dissolved,  and  another,  pursuant 
to  the  act  for  triennial  parliaments,  was  appointed 
to  meet  within  three  years zz. 

Rerfewof      On  a  review  of  this  memorable  parliament,  its 

its  transac-  ,  - 

con*.  transactions  are  to  be  connected  ^ith  those  of 
the  tables,  and  of  the  two  covenanting  assemblies, 
whose  lay-rfiembers  were  nearly  the  H  same.    The 

'  '  »  Balfour's  Journal,  MS.  p.  128—43.  BaHlic,  i.  S3*.  Re 
scindedActs.  '"       "   '     * 
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religious  grievances  from  which  the  resistance  of  book 
the  tables  originated,  were  removed  in  the  assem-  y^j  . 
blies  ;  but  the  remedy  was  neither  complete,  nor  iwi. 
of  great  importance,  till  civil  liberty  was  establish- 
ed by  parliament.  The  defensive  war  undertaken 
by  the  tables,  was  resumed  successfully  under  its 
auspices,  and  its  arms  restored  the  English  to  their 
constitutional  rights,  and  returned  enriched  by 
their  exuberant  bounty.  Its  example  was  adopt- 
ed in  the  restraints  imposed  on  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  and  the  provisions  made  for  liberty 
may  be  estimated  from  their  salutary  introduction 
into  the  English  constitution.  Abuses  peculiar  to 
Scotland  were  removed  by  suppressing  the  lords 
of  articles,  and  creating  a  third  estate  in  lieu  of 
the  prelates.  •  But  the  abrogation  of  the  high  com- 
mission, the  prohibition  of  arbitrary  proclama- 
tions, the  regulation  of  the  privy  council,  and  the 
institution  of  triennial  parliaments,  were  happily 
transferred  into  the  English  constitution ;  and, 
while  their  importance  merits  our  applause  and 
gratitude,  may  convince  us  that  neither  were  the 
principles  of  political  liberty  unknown,  nor  the 
covenanters  immersed  entirely  in  the  sordid  gloom 
of  religious  zeal.  The  interposition  of  parliament 
in  the  appointment  of  the  judges,  and  of  ministers 
entrusted  with  the  executive  power  of  the  state, 
has  been  justly  censured,  as  a  measure  that  served 
to  disarm,  and  in  a  manner  to  dethrone,  the 
king  23.    It  was  justified  then  by  the  laudable  and 

*'  Hume,  dh.  55. 
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book  patriotic  motive  of  rendering  the  government  in-* 
i^J^j  dependent  of  the  English  cabinet ;  and  supported 
i6ii.  by  precedents  derived  from  the  variable  forms  of 
an  unsettled  constitution,  which  was  always  tur- 
bulent, and  therefore  free.  At  present  it  may  be 
explained  as  little  else  than  a  constitutional  con- 
trol on  the  choice  of  ministers  which  resides  in  the 
crown.  According  to  the  theory  of  a  limited  mo- 
narchy, an  administration  not  unacceptable  to  par- 
liament is  appointed  by  the  sovereign;  but  in 
practice,  the  harmony  between  these  independent 
powers  proceeds  from  a  different  and  more  ig- 
noble cause.  The  executive  either  absorbs  the  re- 
presentative and  deliberative  body,  or  is  itself  ab- 
sorbed. The  ministers,  on  whom  the  whole  exe- 
cutive power  for  the  time  devolves,  are  imposed  on 
the  prince,  and  indirectly  created  by  an  indepen- 
dent imperious  parliament }  or  the  parliament  it- 
self is  created  by  the  influence  of  administration, 
and  retained  in  a  state  of  absolute  dependence  on 
the  executive  power.  But  the  hereditary  and  re- 
presentative oi'ders  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  in- 
termixed together,  and  incapable  of  the  nice  ad- 
justment of  affairs  of  state,  solicited  a  positive 
law  to  secure  the  necessary  existence  of  a  consti- 
tutional control.  To  those  already  possessed  of 
the  whole  government,  the  accommodation  ap- 
peared rather  a  dereliction  of  their  actual  power, 
than  the  acquisition  of  new  immunities  ;  and  the 
security  of  parliament  was  therefore  demanded  for 
the  portion  of  power  which  was  still  retained. 
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But  they  neglected  to  remove  the  radical  defect  of   book 
their  constitution,  the  assemblage  of  peers  and  t        ^ 
commons  in  the  same  house ;  without  the  separa-     lG4U 
tion  of  whom  into  two  chambers,  or  distinct  se- 
nates,  no  constitution  is  secure  against  the  ascen- 
dancy, violence,  or  corruption  of  a  single  order  of 
the  state* 

Aft^r  the  depression  of  the  barons  in  England,  p°k<t  of 
while  the  commons,  during  the  Tudor  dynasty,  * 
were  yet  unimportant,  there  was  properly  no  con- 
stitutional control  on  the  crown.  But  when  the 
commons  ascended,  in  the  present  reign,  to  inde- 
pendence and  power,  the  king  was  unwilling  or 
unable  to  accommodate  his  measures  to  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  and  submitted  with  impatience  to  a 
branch  of  the  constitution  which  he  had  hitherto 
despised.  His  subsequent  misfortunes  must  be  de- 
duced from  an  obstinate,  inflexible  refusal  to  re- 
sign the  administration  to  the  popular  leaders,  or 
to  receive  a  ministry  from  an  untractable  parlia- 
ment. A  feeble  negotiation  for  the  introduction 
of  Pym,  Hambden,  and  Hollis  into  office,  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Bedford  j 
and,  from  circumstances  imperfectly  explained  by 
historians,  was  never  resumed  *+•  For  the  preser- 
vation of  Strafford,  he  was  content  to  yield  to  a 
partial  change ;  but  to  resigji  himself  entirely  to 
a  new  administration,  imposed  by  the  commons, 
was  a  novelty  at  which  his  prejudices  and  his  prin* 

«*  Clarend.  i.  210. .  Pari.  Hist.  xi\.  3*2. 
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book  ciples  of  government  revoked.    The  same  consti* 
tutional  measure  to  which  he  had  submitted  in 
Scotland  was  an  easy  remedy  and  an  obvious  sa~ 
tisfaction,  ever  due  to  a  discontented  people*  His 
ministers  were  driven  into  exile  or  displaced ;  yet 
when  Laud  was  imprisoned,  and  Strafford  execut- 
ed, he  persisted  in  governing  by  means  of  inferior 
agents,  destitute  of  energy,  or  of  credit  with  par* 
liamentj  and  instead  of  committing  the  admi- 
nistration to  the  prevailing  party,  he  endeavoured 
merely  to  seduce  its  adherents. 
ajidofthe      It  is  to  this  mistaken  policy  that  we  must 
P^-Sent.  ascribe  the  surviving  discontent  of  the  commons, 
and  every  subsequent  disaster  that  attended  his 
reign.    Their  leaders  had  secretly  undertaken  to 
restore  the  revenue  when  admitted  to  power,  and 
even  to  gratify  the  king  by  the  preservation  of 
Strafford  2K    Experience  sufficiently  demonstrates 
that  the  prerogative  may  be  safely  entrusted  to 
the  most  popular  leaders,  who  are  still  careful  in 
administration  to  preserve  their  power  unimpair- 
ed.    No  doubt  can  be  entertained  but  that,  if 
once  engaged  in  his  service,  their  councils  would 
have  been  salutary,  and  the  redress  of  grievances 
would  havfc  been  constitutional  and  temperate. 
But  when  excluded  industriously  from  power 
and  office,  they  intenriingled  their  private  resents 
ment  with  the  public  discontent.    Distrusted  by 
their  sovereign,  they  naturally  distrusted  his  sin- 

2*Clarend.i.211— 54,    Maaley's  Menu- 
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eerity  in  their  turn,  .  Not  satisfied  with  the  re-  book 
dress  of  grievances,  unless  their  repetition  were 
prevented,  they  aspired  openly  to  the  reduction  of 
those  regal  powers  which  were  once  abused,  and 
which,  unless  entrusted  to  their  administration, 
might  again  be  perverted.  After  an  arbitrary 
reign  of  fifteen  years,  the  concessions  extorted 
from  Charles  were  deemed  insincere,  and  the  con* 
stitution  insecure,  unless  the  prerogative  by  whicl* 
it  was  invaded  were  circupiscribed  and  reduced. 
And  we  may  affirm  that  his  refusal  or  reluctance 
to  receive  from  parliament  an  administration 
possessed  of  the  public  confidence,  w^s  np  less 
imprudent,  nor  less  perpicious  to  his  govern- 
ment, than  his  former  aversion  to  parliaments 
themselves a6. 

From  the  imperious  disposition,  cg>  from  the 
Urgent  necessities  of  Charles,  the  fiistovians  of 
each  party  have  deduced  the  illegal  measures  of 
the  former  part  of  his  reign,  In  the  same  manner 
they  have  ascribed  the  subsequent  contact  and 
violence  of  the  commons,  to  a  just  diffidence  of 
the  king**  sincerity,  derived  from  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  character,  or  to  a  factious  de- 
sign to  subvert  the  constitution,  and  to  usurp  the 
supreme  pqwer  of  the  state.  Their  distrust  might 
be  unfeigned,  though  groundless  \  but  it  is  observ- 
able that  his  sincerity  may  be  justly  suspected, 
ffpjn  the  refusal  of  a  popular  administration  t© 

#  See  Note  VII. 
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i*)ok   the  English  parliament,  at  a  time  when  the  same 

u»y*-;  demand  was  granted  to  the  Scots.  The  former 
*64L ,  was  calculated  to  resume  an  uncontrolled  autho- 
rity at  a  more  propitious  season ;  the  latter  was 
confessedly  intended  to  secure  their  neutrality, 
and  in  the  event  of  a  rupture,  to  obtain  their 
support.  Nor  was  this  alone  the  concealed  ob- 
ject of  his  journey  to  Scotland.  During  hi3  resi- 
dence there,  an  event  occurred*  which  is  styled  the 
Incident,  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  as  if  a  casual 
event ;  but  when  applied  to  the  subsequent  transr 
actions  of  England,  it  affords,  perhaps,  a  just  ex- 
planation of  his  most  secret  designs. 

incident  in  Argyle  and  Hamilton  had  acquired  the  princi- 
CQ  "  '  pal  ascendancy  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  but  the 
latter  declined  proportionally  in  the  confidence  of 
hjis  soverteign,  and  was  blamed  as  over-active  in  hia 
own  preservation.  A  supposed  plot  for  their  de- 
struction was  discovered  by  Hurry,  a  colonel,  on 
the  information  of  Stewart,  a  suhaltern  officer* 
On  repairing  that  evening  to  a  conference  at  court, 
they  were  to  be  arrested  as  traitors  by  the  earl  of 
Crawford,  and  Cochrane,  whose  regiment  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  vicinity,  and  were  to  be  conveyed  in 
dose  custody  to  a  frigate  in  the  roads,  or  to  be 
assassinated  if  any  resistance  were  attempted. 
They  secured  their  houses  that  night  from  sur- 
prise. But  the  alarm  next  day  was  increased  by 
the  king,  who  repaired  to  parliament  with  five 
hundred  soldiers  and  armed  attendants.  Profes- 
sing, as  their  followers  were  numerous  and  highly 
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irritated,  their  apprehensions  that  a  tumult  might    book 
otherwise  ensue,  they  retired  with  Lanerk,  Ha-    v^vO 
milton's  brother,  to  his  seat  at  Kinneil.    The  king     ,64i* 
complained  of  the  injurious  surmises  excited  by 
their  flight,  and  until. his  honour  were  publicly 
vindicated,  required  that  Hamilton  should  be  se- 
questered from  parliament  :  but  the  estates  pro-  . 
ceeded  with  more  temper  and  discretion,  to  excul- 
pate their  sovereign  by  a  private  investigation  and 
a  public  report ;  and  the  three  noblemen  were 
speedily  recalled  % 

The  incident  may  appear  at  first  to  be  little  else  explained, 
than  a  supposititious  plot ;  but  from  the  confes- 
sion and  contradictory  declarations  of  Crawford 
and  Cochrane,  the  intended  arrest  of  Argyle  and 
Hamilton  can  admit  of  no  dispute.  It  was  com- 
municated to  the  lords  Ogilvy,  Gray,  and  Al- 
mond, from  whom  the  secret  transpired,  and  to 
Murray  groom  of  thq  chamber,  who  had  intro- 
duced Cochrane  to  a  private  audience,  and  had 
conveyed  three  letters  from  Montrose  to  Charles, 
signifying  w  that  he  would  inform  his  majesty  of 
cc  a  business  that  not  only  did  concern  his  honour 
"  in  a  high  degree,  but  the  standing  and  footing 
"  of  his  crown  likewise."  Hamilton  and  Argyle 
had  been  both  denounced  as  traitors  by  Montrose, 
whose  intimation  of  an  affair  that  respected  the 

*7  Burnet's  Mem.  186.  Hardwick's  State  Papers.  Baillie, 
i.  330.  ii.  299.  The  objection  to  a  public  investigation  was 
.that  the  king's  presence  would  overawe  the  freedom  of  in- 
quiry. 
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$ook.  honour  and  stability  of  the  crown  itself,  can  ad* 

m  •  .    .    #     .  - 

x^sj  mit  of  no  other  explanation  than  their  correspond 
*1#  (fence  with  the  state  puritans  in  England,  from 
which  the  recen{  invasion  of  the  Scots  had  ori' 
ginated.  The  ting  had  already  discovered,  and 
yrzs  extremely  urgent  tp  procure,  lord  Saville^ 
forged  iqvitatiop,  which  had  been  deposited  with 
Wariston ;  and  we  must  conclude,  op  the  autho* 
jity  of  Clarendon^  that  the  information  fcjr  which 
|ie  was  thus  solicitous,  of  a  treasonable  correspon- 
dence between  the  popular  leader^  qf  the  twq 
kingdoms,  was  obtained  from  the  communication 
which  he  preserved  with  Montrose  in  prison*  Ac* 
fording  to  Clarendon,  that  nobleman,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  Murray  pf  the  bed-chamber,  was 
admitted  privately  to  the  ting,  and  informed  him 
pf  many  particulars  from  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
bellion, (to  ifrhich,  a^  a  member  of  the  committee 
pf  estates,  he  was  necessarily  privy)  ;  asserted  and 
offered  to  prove  in  parliament,  that  Hamilton  was 
not  less  faulty  apd  false  than  Argyle  ;  but  rather 
advised  that  they  fhould  both  be  assassinated, 
which,  with  his  usual  frankness,  he  undertook  to 
execute.  As  Montrpse  was  then  in  prison,  the  in- 
terview was  obtained  indirectly,  through  the  in- 
tervention of  Cochrane*  but  Clarendon's  infor* 
xnation  is  otherwise  correct.  The  assassination 
of  Argyle  and  Hamilton  was  characteristical  of 
Montrose  j#  their  arrest  may  be  ascribed  to  the  im- 
portunate zeal  of  their  accusers.  No  satisfactory 
explanation  was  given  of  the  letters,  and  we  must 
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Maclude  that  the  information  refused  by  Waris-    book 
jtQn,  was  procured  from  Montrose,  and  on  £he  y^J 
flight  of  Argyleand  Hamilton,  was  reserved  for     1641 
the  accusation  of  their  confederates  in  England  *B. 

On  the  first  notice  of  the  incident,  the  appre- its  effects 
hensions  of  the  leading  members  in  the  English  i^giish 
parliament  were  sufficiently  revealed.     By  the  Pari*dment 
sudden  impeachment  of  Strafford,  they  had  pre-    4 
vented  an  impeachment  against  themselves,' but 
were  again  exposed  to  the  same  danger,  when 
f  he  particulars  of  their  correspondence,  or  inter- 
course with  the  Scots  were  discovered  by  the 
king.    As  if  their  per^pnal  safety  were  endanger? 
ed,  they  felt  or  affected  an  immediate  alarm ;  and 
were  suspected  of  a  desperate  proposal,  at  their  pri- 
.  yate  consultations,  to  secure  the  queen  and  her 
children  as  hostages  for  their  preservation  29.  The 
commons  applied  to  Essex,  the  general,    for    a 
guard.    They  prepared  the  memorable  remon-Remon- 

gtrance  tq  Charley,  which  was  presented  on   his  the  ( 

] — 

return.     Every  error  and  misfortune  of  his  reign 
was  minutely    rcgapitulated ;    and  they  recom- 

*8  See  Note  VIII. 

29  Rushw.  v.  464,  Nalson,  ii.  780.  From  this,  and  from 
Clarendon's  conversation  with  Esse*  and  Holland,  it  would 
appear  that  the  alarm  was  serious.  Nor  can  these  peers,  un- 
less afraid  of  impeachment,  he  suspected  of  a  miserable  plot, 
to  amuse  the  people  with  their  personal  terrors.  Cromwell's 
declaration  tofalkland,  that  he,  and  many  others  of  his  party, 
would  have  sold  all  and  quitted,  the  kingdom  if  their  remon- 
strance had  been  rejected,  is  aji  additional  proof  of  their 
alarm  at  the  incident,  and  their  mistrust  of  Charles, 
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book    mended  the  appointment  o(  ministers  who  were 
not  obnoxious  or  unacceptable  to  the  commons, 
and  in  whose  councils  the  parliament  might  have 
reason  to  confide  3°.    If  its  acrimony  betrays  their 
extreme    irritation,    the    conclusion   sufficiently 
evinces,  that  there  was  still  an  easy  remedy,  then 
indeed  unusual,  yet  strictly  constitutional ;  that 
the  confidence  denied  to  those  who  had  deserted 
the  public  cause,  and  withheld  from  tte  servile 
insolence  of  archbishop  Williams,  from  the  levity 
of  Digby,  and  the  infamy  of  Saville,  was  reserv- 
ed for  the  unassuming  but  inflexible  virtues  of 
Hambden,  the  mild  integrity  of  Kimbolton,  the 
sincere  and  ardent  genius  of  Hollis,  and  the  cool 
sagacity  of  the  aged  Pym.    From  this  period  their 
proceedings    became   more  daring,    determined 
and  violent,  and   their  distrust  incurable*   They 
foresaw  their    own  destruction   in   the    dissolu- 
tion of  parliament,  or  in  the  decay  of  their  po- 
pularity, if  the  royal  authority  remained  entire  ; 
and  as  noise  and  clamour  are  the  chief  instruments 
of  popular  assemblies  in  the  acquisition  of  power, 
the  people  were  agitated  with  constant  alarms. 
As  an  impediment  to  every  reformation,  the  po- 
pish and  spiritual  lords  were  excluded  from  par- 
liament, but  their  expulsion  was  effected  only  by 
the  tumultuous  petitions  of  the  citizens,  by  the 
indiscretion  of  the  prelates  themselves,  and  by  the 
assault  which  the  round  heads,  an  unarmed  po^ 

*>  See  Note  IX. 
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pulace,  sustained  from  the  cavaliers,  or  disbanded  book 
officers  retained  at  court.  The  protestation  of  the  i^-y^j 
"bishops,  on  which  their  order  was  impeached  and  Pr^tt»- 
expelled  from  parliament,  is  ascribed  to  the  vio-  {jjJSJji  *** 
lence  of  archbishop  Williams ;  and  the  king's  ap- 
probation of  it  to  haste  and  surprise.  The  pro- 
testation, however,  was  the  same,  in  effect,  with 
that  which  the  Scottish  prelates  had  formerly- 
prepared  and  presented  by  his  orders;  and  as 
both  were  directed  against  the  authority  of  the 
assembly  or  parliament  from  which  the  prelates 
were  excluded,  50  the  one  was  calculated  to  insi- 
nuate a  secret  3  and  the  other  to  establish  a  public 
nullity,  and  produce  a  dissolution  3 T.  Had  the 
functions  of  the  temporal,  been  suspended  by  the 
absence  of  the  spiritual  peers,  the  commons  must 
have  been  equally  disqualified,  and  the  parliament 
dissolved.  When  instructed,  however,  in  the  in- 
eflicacy  of  the  former,  that  .Charles  should  expect 
success  from  the  present  protestation,  must  ap- 
pear the  less  surprising,  as  it  was  succeeded  by  a 
more  intemperate  and  fatal  measure,  the  sequel  of 
1  lis  late  transactions  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  opi- 
nion of  parliament,  the  test  of  his  sincerity. 

On  the  application  of  tlie  commons  for  their    1^2. 
fornier  guard,  the  king  assured  them,  on  the  word  mem^f 

r»  t      i  •     r  •  •  1  -i  Kimbolton 

ot  a  monarch,  lm  favourite  asseveration,  that  there  and  the  five 
vras  no  cause  of  apprehension  or   alarm,  for  his* 
care  should  extend  to  the  protection  of  each  mem- 

3*  Clarendon,  L  350.     Rushw.  v.  463. 


commoner* 
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book  ber?as  much  a$  to  the  preservation  of  himself  or 
of  his  children  s%  TTJie  same  day  was  selected  to 
prefer  an  impeachment  of  treason  against  lord 
Kimboltpn  andvth§  fivg  commoners,  Hambden, 
Pym,  and  Hollis,  Hazlerig  ajuj  Strode,  Their  per- 
sons were  first  demanded  by  3  Serjeant  at  arms* 
Next  day,  the  king,  attended  by  his  guards  and 
retinue,  claimed  the  paepabejrs  *A  person  from  the 
commons  j  and  proceeded  to  gxpqse  his  dignity  to 
the  contempt  of  the  city,  by  the  sanae  vain  requi- 
sition at  GljildhaK*  At  a  time  yriien  the  violence 
of  parliament  began  to  be  generally  disapproved* 
and  the  tide  of  popular  favour  to  return  to  the 
sovereign,  such  precipitate  measures  could  be  at- 
tributed to  nothing  else  than  the  vaip  and  vindic* 
tive  suggestions  of  Digby,  and  tq  the  counsels,  or 
rather  the  mandates  of  the  imperious  queen  3.% 
.  Much  allowance  is  undoubtedly  due  tp  the  dispo- 
sition and  peculiar  situation  of  Charles,  who  was 
impatient  of  deliberation,  hastily  persuaded,  and 
eager  in  his  resolves,  His  situation  was  exposed 
to  the  unremitted  opposition  of  the  cpmmons, 
and  his  mind,  already*  irritated  at  their  endeavours 
to  circumscribe  his  prerogative,  was  peculiarly  in* 
censed  at  the  impeachment  of  the  prelates.  When 
every  abatement,  however,  has  been  made,  there 
remains  enough  to  convince  us,  that  though  the 

32  Rushw.  v.  471—3. 

n  Clarendon,  i.  356.  From  the  same  author  it  appears 
that  Digby  had  already  made  suph  discoreries  as  satisfied  the 
king.     Id,  343. 
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execution  of  the  measure  were  prompted  or  ao  book  ' 
celerated  by  the  queen  and  Digby,  the  design  itself  ~v^ 
had  been  long  entertained.  The  chief  articles  of 
the  accusation  were  the  invitation  and  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  Scots  to  invade  England,  in 
order  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  and  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign,  and  to  erect  a  tyran- 
nical power  in  their  stead.  We  are  assured,  that 
the  materials  of  the  accusation  were  procured  in 
Scotland,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  conclude 
that  they  were  obtained  from  Montrose.  The  re- 
dress of  grievances  in  the  former  session  had  ex- 
cited a  deep  resentment,  and  an  early  resolution  to 
subject  its  authors,  notwithstanding  the  general 
amnesty,  to  an  exemplary  punishment  on  the  re- 
turn of  power.  In  addition  to  the  desire  of  se- 
curing the  neutrality,  or  support  of  the  Scots,  we 
must  assign,  as  a  motive  of  the  late  expedition, 
the  discovery  and  impeachment  of  their  confede- 
rates in  England. 

When  the  information  is  once  traced  to  Mon-  explain**  , 
trose,  the  intended  arrest,  and  the  escape  of  Hamil-  adeau 
ton  and  Argyle  from  parliament,  the  alarm  and 
subsequent  violence  of  the  English  commons,  the 
impeachment  and  attempt  to  secure  the  persons 
of  their  leaders,  are  intimately  connected,  and  ex- 
hibit a  series  of  transactions  proceeding  apparently 
from  the  same  cause.  The  late  attempt  of  the 
kirig  to  seize  the  five  members  by  surprise  in  par- 
liament, is  almost  an  exact  counterpart  to  the  in- 
cident in  Scotland.    They  were  both  derived  from 
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B09K  t^e  same  discoveries  of  Montrose,  and  dictated  by 
the  same  inconsiderate  spirit.  The  sudden  vio- 
lence of  the  commons,  and  the  desperate  resolu* 
tion  to  disarm  their  sovereign,  when  contrasted 
with  the  temperate  and  constitutional  measures 
of  the  former  session,  must  be  ascribed  to  their 
alarm  at  the  discovery  of  their  correspondence* 
and  their*  confirmed  suspicion  that  the  transient 
intention  to  seize  Argyle,  was  a  prelude  to  their 
own  impeachment  and  punishment.  At  the  con* 
elusion  of  a  former  parliament,  Hollis  and  Strode 
had  been  imprisoned  in  defiance  of  the  recent  pe- 
tition of  rights,  and  the  former  had  been  severely 
fined;  nor  was  more  lenity,  moderation,  or  jus- 
tice to  be  expected  if  they  were  again  exposed  to 
the  resentment  of  the  king.  Conscious  that  their 
intercourse  with  the  Scots  was  detected,  they  must 
have  concluded,  when  carefully  debarred  from 
office,  that  they  were  reserved  for  punishment,  and 
that  there  was  no  resource  nor  security  unless  the 
power  of  the  crown  were  retrenched,  and  its 
abuse  prevented  s4. 

But  the  incident  is  a  key  to  the  transactions, 

3*  Hambden,  the  mild  and  moderate  Hambden,  after  this 
accusation,  was  much  altered,  says  Clarendon  ;  "  his  nature 
and  carriage  seeming  .much  fiercer  than  before."  ii.  266. 
A  proof  of  his  opinion,  in  common  with  Pym  and  others,  (id. 
464. )  that  no  farther  trust  was  to  he  reposed  in  Charles.  And 
certainly  they  had  reason  to  conclude,  that  if  their  persons 
had  been  secured,  the  parliament  would  have  terminated,  like 
every  former  parliament  of  Charles,  the  first  excepted,  in  their 
imprisonment  and  punishment. 
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tod  unlocks  the  secret  motives,  both  of  the  paf*  book 
liament  and  of  the  king.  The  monarch  who  de- 
scends, after  an  act  of  oblivion,  to  explore  the  ob- 
solete treason  of  his  subjects,  must  have  meant 
from  the  beginning,  since  he  endeavoured  after* 
wards,  to  avail  himself  of  the  discovery.  Ven* 
geance,  and  the  resumption  of  absolute  power 
had  been  therefore  premeditated  ;  and  the  present 
was  hastily  embraced  as  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  crush  his  opponents.  Had  he  secured  their 
persons,  the  popular  favour,  which  seldom  attends 
the  unfortunate,  might  have  yielded  perhaps  to  his 
proofs  of  their  guilt.  But  the  blow  which  was 
levelled  at  the  commons,  recoiled  on  himself.  The 
rupture  which  he  solicited,  was  improved  by  his 
opponents  with  superior  address.  The  parliament, 
the  city,  and  the  whole  nation  resounded  with 
breach  of  privilege.  The  king,  disappointed  and 
disconsolate,  retired  from  Whitehall,  to  which  till 
a  captive  he  never  returned ;  while  the  accused 
members  were  conducted  in  real  triumph  from 
their  asylum  in  the  city,  and  restored  to  their 
seats. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Scots  to  remain  in-  ReUef  of 
different  to  the  transactions,  in  which  the  late  ** 
treaty  might  involve  the  nation.  The  commis- 
sioners for  the  relief  of  Ireland  offered  their  me- 
diation, which  was  resented  and  indignantly  re- 
jected by  Charles,  but  accepted  bjr  the  commons, 
and  gratefully  acknowledged.  The  relief  of  Ire- 
land had  already  been  agitated  without  success. 
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book  Each  patty,  aware  of  an  approaching  ruptlire,  wa$ 
less  desirous  to  suppress,  than  to  convert  the  in- 
surrection to  its  own  advantage*  The  king  Was 
desirous  to  involve  the  parliament  in  the  manage* 
went  of  a  war*  which  might  engross  all  its  atten* 
tion,,  its  troops,  and  resources.  The  commons 
were  determined  not  to  deprive  themselves  o*  the 
kingdom  of  men,  but  to  employ  their  Scottish 
auxiliaries  in  the  reduction  of  Ireland.  The  offer 
of  ten  thousand  troops  was  accepted  by  the  com* 
mohs,  but  rejected  at  first  by  the  lords  on  a  fri- 
volous  pretext,  that  unless  an  equal  number  of 
English  were  employed,  the  Scots  might  appro- 
priate Ireland  to  themselves.  When  the  succours 
were  reduced  to  a  fourth  of  that  number,  the  pos- 
session  of  Carrickfergus  was  refused,  and  at  length 
reluctantly  granted  by  Charles,  whose  offer  to 
raise  ten  thousand  volunteers  was  rejected  in  re- 
turn.  The  commons,  apprehensive  of  their  own 
ruin,  were  resolute  not  to  entrust  him  with  an 
army  ;  and  each  party,  rather  than  surrender  an 
advantage  to  the  other,  was  content  to  hazard  thtf 
loss  of  Ireland  35. 

Militia.  It  is  not  surprising  that  at  this  alarming  period, 
the  settlement  or  disposal  of  the  militia  was  the 
cause  immediately  productive  of  a  civil  war.  The 
power  of  the  sword,  which  the  commons,  on  the 
approach  of  internal  commotions,  were  ambitious 
to  grasp,  the  king  was  determined  never  to  resign. 

?*  Burnet's  Mem.   189.    Nalson,   ii.  763,    &c.    Rushw. 
▼.  498,  &c. 
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According  to  the  common  circumstances  and  book 
course  of  government,  his  right  was  indisputable ; 
and  on  the  supposition  that  the  constitution  were 
secure  from  danger,  the  sword  deposited  with  the 
supreme  magistrate  was  undoubtedly  his.  On  the 
other  supposition,  that  his  mind  was  still  hostile 
to  the  constitution,  and  impatient  to  revoke  the 
provisions  to  which  his  necessities  had  submitted, 
the  arguments  employed  by  parliament  were 
equally  conclusive  j  and  the  publk  safety,  as  well 
as  self-preservation,  required  that  the  military 
power  fhould  be  sequestered  from  the  crown*  Un- 
happily for  the  nation,  these  conclusions  were  de- 
rived from  the  uniform  experience  of  his  former 
reign.  Yet  the  question  which  thus  rekindled  a 
civil  war  in  both  kingdoms,  was  the  result  natu- 
rally to  be  expected  from  two  co-ordinate  parts 
of  the  constitution  ;  an  independent  parliament, 
and  a  monarch  obstinately  tenacious  of  power. 
His  inflexible  resolution  not  to  nominate,  or  rather 
never  to  receive  a  popular  administration  recom- 
mended  by  the  commons,  excited,  and  may  still 
justify  the  opposition  of  parliament.  A  success- 
ful opposition  can  only  be  exerted  by  suspending 
the  operations  of  government,  or  by  divesting  the 
crown  of  a  dangerous,  or  disputed  prerogative j 
but  the  first  expedient  had  been  tried  in  vain. 
Neither  the  refusal  of  supplies,  nor  the  unavoid- 
able interruption  of  public  business ;  neither  the 
urgent  situation  of  Ireland,  nor  the  poverty  to 
which  Charles  was  reduced,  aor  the  distress  and 
Vol.  III.  Q 
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book  .  danger  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  could  suf-* 
mount  his  invincible  repugnance  to  gratify  tbtf 
commons,  and  to  introduce  the  popular  leaders 
into  office*  When  a  change  of  administration  and 
of  measures,  the  cheap  and  common   remedy  for 
public  discontent,  was  thus  perversely  refused,  no 
alternative  remained  but  to  divest  the  sovereign 
of  the  last  prerogative  upon  which  he  relied* 
There;was  then  no  standing  army  to  be  withdrawn 
from  under  his  command,  and  dissolved  by  the 
refusal  of  a  mutiny  bill.     But  his  military  author 
rity  might  be  suspended,  and  the  militia  might  be 
lodged  in  secure  hands.     In  these  transactions*  we 
discover  the  spirit  of  later  times.     We  discern  the 
same  constitutional  spirit,  which  has  been  repeat- 
edly exerted  to  impose  a  new  administration  on  a 
reluctant  sovereign,  or  if  the  refusal  of  supplies, 
and  a  total  interruption  of  government  should 
prove  ineffectual,  to  abridge  the  secret  influence 
or  prerogative  of  the  cro\V*n*    The  progress  of 
•  parties  at  different  periods  is  often  similar,  and 
the  origin  of  the  civil  wars  admits  of  a  simple  and 
obvious  explanation.    It  illustrates  an  important 
political  truth,  that  the  balance  ascribed  to  the 
English  constitution  is  often  ideal ;  and  that  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches,  which  are  re- 
garded as  co-ordinate  and  equal  powers,  cannot 
long  remain  independent  or  divided.   The  people 
may  choose  between  a  legislature  created  by  the 
influence,  and  devoted  secretly  to  the  will  of  the 
crown,  and  a  representative  body  emanating  from 
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themselves,  and  creating  the  ministry  in  which  the    book 
executive  authority  resides  ;    but  if  neither  of  ^^o 
these  powers  were  subordinate,  nor  disposed  to     1642# 
submit  to  the  influence  of  the  other,  the  ideal  ba- 
lance of  the  constitution  might  be  preserved  in 
theory,  but  the  state  would  be  undone  36. 
But  the  parliament  was  not  without  its  peculiar  Apprehen- 

*  *  sions  of 

fears,  to  suggest  and  almost  to  justify  the  assump-  parliament 
tion  of  the  sword.  A  fqw  days  previous  to  the  ac- 
cusation pf  the  members,  the  earl  of  Newport  the 
constable,  and  Balfour  his  lieutenant,  were  re- 
moved from  the  Tower,  as  attached  to  parliament, 
or  indisposed  towards  the  king.  At  the  same 
time  the  earl  of  Newcastle  was  privately  dispatch- 
ed to  secure  Hull,  where  the  magazines  for  the 
Scottish  war  were  deposited  ;  and  from  the  un- 
guarded confession  of  a  similar  design  upon  Ports- 
mouth, there  is  only  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn, 
that  a  scheme  was  already  formed  to  preoccupy  the 
three  principal  fortresses  in  the  kingdom,  and  to 

s6  The  only  constitutional  remedy  is  a  dissolution  of  par- 
liament, which  would  not  have  availed,  had  it  been  still  prac- 
ticable, unless  the  king  could  have  governed,  as  formerly, 
without  parliaments.  The  same  commons,  or  members  of 
the  same  complexion,  would  have  been  returned  by  the  peo- 
ple. Whoever  has  remarked  the  event  of  a  struggle  for  the 
ministry,  terminating  either  in  the  submission  of  the  court  to 
>  a  change,  or  in  a  new  parliament  more  devoted  to  its  will, 
roust  be  sensible  that  were  the  king  obstinate  in  the  choice 
of  his  ministers,  the  commons  popular,  and  their  constituents 
inflexible,  a  civil  war  would  inevitably  ensue.  So  true  is  the 
constitutional  maxim  ;  ponder  ibm  lihrata  suis. 
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book  reduce  a  refractory  parliament  by  force  37,    AritfS 

k^v^j  and  a  civil  war  were  therefore  premeditated,  be- 

164  .  fore  the  impeachment  of  the  five  members,  or  the N 

notima-  * 

ginary.  departure  of  the  queen,  with  the  crown  jewels,  to 
purchase  ammunition  and  arms  in  Holland.  On 
the  accusation  of  the  members,  and  on  the  first  in- 
timation  of  an  attempt  to  be  made  upon  Hull,  the 
commons  anticipated  the  whole  design.  They  im- 
portuned the  king  for  the  removal  of  Lundsford 
and  Byron  from  the  Tower ;  enjoined  the  gover- 
nor of  Portsmouth  to  receive  no  orders  except 
from  parliament ;  dispatched  the  Hothams  to  com- 
mand at  Hull,  and  revived  a  forgotten  motion, 
that  the  militia  should  be  entrusted  to  lords  lieu- 
tenants recommended  by  the  two  houses,  as  fit 
persons  in  whom  they  could  confide.  Their  mea- 
sures were  dictated  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  king's  designs,  which  the  treachery  of  his  con- 
fidential servants  had  disclosed. 

Demand  of  At  first  they  adopted  the  regular  and  constitu- 
'  tional  mode  of  petition,  to  which  Charles  returned 
an  evasive  answer,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  depar- 
ture of  the  queen.  He  declared  that  he  would 
•  entrust  the  forts  and  militia  to  persons  recom- 
mended or  approved  by  parliament,  when  inform- 
ed of  their  names,  the  extent  of  their  powers,  and 
the  duration  of  their  trust  s8.  The  two  houses  ac- 
cordingly presented  an  ordinance  to  regulate  the 
militia ;  and  on  account  of  a  desperate  plot  agairfst 

v  Rushw.  v.  4G9.  564.     Clarend.  i.  382.  418. 
3«  Rushw.  v.420. 
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the  commons,  recommended  a  separate  list  of    book 
lieutenants,  to  continue  during  their  pleasure,  and 
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responsible  to  themselves.  The  delays,  and  at 
length  the  peremptory  refusal  of  Charles  to  sur- 
render the  militia  for  a  single  hour,  evinces  suffi- 
ciently that  his  former  answer  was  contrived  to 
lull  and  deceive  their  suspicions.  Had  he  return- 
ed to  parliament,  an  accommodation,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Clarendon,  was  still  attainable  upon  easy 
terms 3?.  Had  the  militia  been  granted  for  a  li- 
mited period,  no  cause  would  have  remained  for 
discontent  or  alarm.  •  A  power  which  parliament 
had  no  cause  to  exert  against  him,  and  could  not 
otherwise  employ,  must,  at  least  on  a  dissolution, 
have  reverted  to  the  crown.     But  his  resolution  clxi} war 

predeter- 

was  already  taken  to  appeal  to  the  sword.  Pacific  ^ncJl  b/ 
deliberations  were  precluded  by  his  concert  with 
the  queen,  to  retire  into  Yorkshire,  and  seizing 
possession  of  Hull,  to  await  the  result  of  her  ne- 
gotiations on  the  continent  *\  The  two  houses, 
on  his  removal  northward,  resolved  that  the  king- 
dom should  be  put  into  a  posture  of  defence.  On 
his  attempt  to  obtain  admission  into  Hull,  for 
Portsmouth  was  already  privately  gained,  their 
demands  increased  with  their  mistrust,  and,  as  an* 
nounced  in  nineteen  propositions,  extended  al- 
most to  the  same  concessions  which  the  Scots  had 
pbtained.  Such  was  the  crisis  which  each  party 
solicited,  to  transfer  to  the  other  the  reproach  of  v 

39  Life  of  Clarendon,  i.  109.        *°  See  Note  %.. 
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book    commencing  hostilities,  or  of  rendering  them  ine- 
u^r*J  vitable ;  and  at  Nottingham  the  royal  standarjl 

jLagu*25.  was  erccted,  with  circumstances  of  ominous  inter- 
pretation. 

I  have  endeavoured,  in  a  concise  and  rapid  sur- 
vey, to  illustrate  the  chief  events  that  preceded 
and  produced  a  memorable  war,  in  which  both 
nations  wfere  equally  involved.  It  appears  that 
Charles,  from  the  very  beginning,  was  adverse  and 
secretly  irreconcilable  to  parliament,  whose  dis- 
trust was  excited  by  the  suf  mise  of  his  intentions, 
and  its  violence  by  the  discovery  of  his  hostile  de- 
signs.; that  he  had  determined,  recently  after  the 
accusation  of  its  members,  to  resort  to  arms,  to 
which  the  departure  of  the  queen,  and  his  opera- 
tions and  progress  in  the  north  were  directed* 
That  he  conceived  his  prerogative  invaded,  or  his 
throne  endangered  by  a  democratical  legislature, 
is  indeed  a  political  cause  or  excuse  for  hostilities ;" 
but  reason  and  humanity  would  in  vain  deter- 
mine, whether,  in  a  moral  view,  the  king  were 
justifiable,  who,  in  defence  of  even  a  just  prero- 
gative, has  involved  his  subjects,  for  whose  hap- 
piness he  was  created,  in  the  multiplied  calamities 
of  a  civil  war.  We  may  affirm,  however,  that, 
from  an  exajted  idea  of  the  regal  character,  and 
from  the  expectation  of  a  slight  resistance,  arid  of 
success  unallayed  with  excessive  bloodshed,  Charles 
engaged  with  precipitation,  and  without  reluc- 
tance, in  hostilities  with  his' subjects ;  that  he 
commenced  without  hesitation,  and  renewed  with- 
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put  necessity,  the  war  with  Scotland ;  and  that   book 
he  neither  studied  that  sincerity,  nor  employed  v^X# 
those  means  of  conciliation  which  were  requisite     164*' 
to  avert  the  present  war. 

Whether  from  a  natural  hesitation  to  com- com- 

•         .,.  •  r  •  .  «  mencement 

inence  hostilities,  or  from  inattention  to  the  pre- of  thecivu 
parations  of  a  feeble  enemy,  the  parliament,  with  a 
superior  force  at  Northampton,  neglected  to  dis- 
sipate the  few  troops  that  resorted  at  first  to  the 
royal  standard.  Charles  was  suffered  tp  retire 
jmmolested  to  Shrewsbury,  to  collect  his  levies, 
and  to  interpose,  with  an  equal  army,  between 
Essex,  the  parliamentary  general,  and  the  capital. 
Instead  of  pursuing  an  unobstructed  march,  in 
order  to  surprise  and  crush  his  opponents  in  Lon- 
don, he  yielded  to  j^is  nephew  prince  Rupert's 
impatience  for  battle  j  and  each  party  retreated 
from  Edgehill  with  jequal  pretensions  to  victory,  Oct.  zs. 
and  almost  with  equal  loss.  On  the  surrender  of 
jBanbury,  he  removed  to  Oxford,  which  became 
the  seat  of  his  government,  or  rathej:  the  head 
quarters  of  his  army,  during  war. 

When  the  campaign  was  renewed  in  the  spring,  Death  of 
the  first  events  of  importance  were  the  reduction  ^^k^* 
pf  Reading  by  the  parliament  forces,  and'  the 
death  of  Hambden,  who  was  mortally  wounded 
in  an  inconsiderable  rencounter.  The  various  and 
enterprising  talents  of  that  distinguished  patriot 
were  pot  less  adapted  for  the  field  than  for  the 
senate ;  and  while  his  personal  virtues  were  ac- 
knowledged, even  by  his  enemies,  his  public  spirit, 

24 
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book  from  his  first  disinterested  resistance  tp  ship- 
money,  was  the  uninterrupted  theme  of  popular 
applause.  Genius  and  profound  sagacity  were 
undoubtedly  his.  In  private,  he  was  temperate, 
mild,  conciliating,  and  exact  in  the  discharge  of 
every  moral  duty  ;  in  public,  he  was  actuated  by 
an  ardent  and  unsullied  attachment  to  liberty, 
which  was  aided  by  address,  perseverance,  and  elo- 
quence, and  embellished  by  modesty  and  the  most 
distinguished  valour.  His  vigorous  counsels,  to 
march  directly  to  Oxford,  and,  instead  of  invest* 
ing  Reading,  to  reduce  the  court  by  a  singly  siege, 
was  rejected  by  the  suspicious  caution  of  Essex  i 
but  it  would  have  preserved  the  parliament  from 
its  subsequent  difficulties,  the  nation  from  the  mi-t 
series  of  a  protracted  war,  and  the  king  himself 
from  an  untimely  end  +1, 

The  defeat  of  Fairfax  in  the  north,  and  of  Wal-r 
ler  in  the  west,  the  retreat  of  Essex,  and  the  re«« 
duction  of  Bristol,  presented  another  fair  Qppor* 
tunity  of  advancing  towards  a  distracted  capital. 
But  the  parliament  was  again  preserved  by  th§ 
destiny  that  ever  attended  Charles,  whose  arms 
were  diverted  by  an  impulse  of  sudden  indigna* 
tion  to  the  siege  of  Gloucester.  The  approaches 
were  baffled  by  the  skilful  defence  of  Massey ;  a 
general  assault  was  repelled  by  the  desperate  en* 
thusiasm  of  the  garrison  and  city,  which  was 
reduced,  however,  to  extreme  necessity,  wheji  i$ 

♦l  Clarend.  ii.  338—64. 
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was  rejieved  by  Essex.  His  return  was  opposed  book 
by  Charles  at  Newbury,  where,  disgusted  at  the 
times,  or  at  the  royal  cause,  Sunderland  and  the 
virtuous  Falkland  perished  In  an  obstinate  engage- 
ment, which  remained  undecided  on  the  approach 
of  nights 

In  the  interval  between  the  two  campaigns.  Treaty  a* 

i  -i         t  m-  •  j    f  t.     Oxford. 

while  the  military  operations  were  suspended  by 
winter,  commissioners  had  been  sent  to  Oxford 
with  proposals,  that  the  armies  should  be  mutually 
disbanded,  and  the  king's  presence  restored  to 
parliament.  As  the  condition  of  his  recall,  they 
required  the  militia  to  be  left  to  the  disposal  of  the 
two  houses  ;  episcopacy  to  be  abolished  in  all  its 
branches ;  and  ecclesiastical  controversies  to  be 
determined  by  an  assembly  of  divines.  His  pro- 
posals were  not  less  unreasonable  than  theirs.  As  if 
to  disarm  the  parliament,  he  insisted  that  his  towns, 
revenues,  forts,  and  shipping  should  be  previously 
restored ;  and  in  order  to  procure  from  the  north 
the  supplies  and  stores  which  the  queen  had  im* 
ported,  he  demanded  a  free  trade  till  the  treaty 
was  concluded  *h  But  the  commissioners  did  not 
despair  of  peace.    In  their  private  conferences, 

4*  Clarend.  Hi.  315—9.  Sunderland  (Sidney's  State  Papers, 
ij.  667.)  undoubtedly,  Falkland  very  probably,  was  disgusted 
at  the  royal  cause  He  was  weary  of  the  times,  and  courted 
his  fate.  Unless  disgusted  at  his  own  party,  he  had  no  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  at  the  low  state  to  which  the  parliament  wasx 
reduced. 

«  Rushw,  vi.-I6*.    Clarend.  ii.  193.215.    Whitlock,  64u 
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jsook   they  entreated  earnestly  that  some  satisfactory 
\~-yr*j  concession  should  be  granted  respecting  the  mili- 
w*3'    tia  ;  and  they  assured  the  king,  that,  an  obtain- 
ing their  only  substantial  security  for  the  past, 
the  majority  in  both  houses  would  recede  from 
pvery  religious  demand*     They  requested  that  an 
pffer  should  at  least  be  made  to  restore  the  office 
of  lord  high  admiral  to  the  earl  of  Northumber? 
land,  which  might  serve  as  an  happy  expedient  to 
ponfer  the  militia,  by  the  king's  authority,  on  per- 
sons not  unacceptable  to  parliament.     But  the  ux- 
prious  monarch  had  given  a  solemn  promise,  on 
the  departure  of  the  queen,  to  accede  to  no  terms 
without  her  intervention,  and  to  restore  no  or*p  to 
favour  without  her  consent.     It  was  previously 
determined,  that  since  her  counsels  were  repre- 
sented as  hostile  to  the  nation,  nothing  less  than 
her  mediation  should  procure  tranquillity;  and 
yre  must  again  cpnclude,  that  the  war  had  been 
concerted  beforq  her  departure,  since  peace  was 
pot  to  be  restored  till  her  return.     It  is  to  this  ro- 
mantic, but  inconsiderate  and  inhuman  promise* 
that  the  friend  and  historian  of  Charles  ascribes,  in 
his  private  memoirs,  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
and  the  king's  opposition  to  a  truce,  against  which 
he  encouraged  public  addresses,  lest  a  peace  should 
become  unavoidable  in  the  absence  of  the  queen  44. 

4*  Clarendon's  Life,  i.  149—57.  Compared  with  his  ac- 
count of  the  same  transactions  in  his  history  (v.  ii.  225.)  his 
private  memoirs  exhibit  a  curious  example  of  tht  difference 
between  secret  and  apologetical  lii story. 
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The  province  of  .mediation  belonged  properly   book 
to  a  sister  kingdom,  exposed  to  the  same  danger,   ^^J 
and  united  under  the  same  monarch,  by  the  ties  Mediation 
of  a  similar  religion  and  language.    The  Scots  j^. 
were  neither  indisposed  nor  slow  to  mediate;  but 
each  party  was  desirous  rather  of  their  aid  than  of 
their  intercession.     On  the  first  offer  of  their  me-  Annoi642» 
diation,  Loudon  the  chancellor  h^d  been  dismissed 
by  Charles,  with  instructions  to  impress  the  coun-. 
cil  with  an  adequate  sense,  and  to  procure  an 
ample    declaration   of   his  wrongs.    His  disap- 
pointment must  have  been  great  indeed,  if  assist- 
ance, or  even  if  a  cold  neutrality  were  expected 
from  the  Scots.     Their  national  interest  induced 
them  to  mediate,  or  if  that  were  ineffectual,  to  co- 
operate with  their  recent  benefactors  and   allies. 
Their  enthusiasm  to  propagate  abroad  the  eccle- 
siastical discipline  and  worship  which  they  ^  had 
restored  at  home,  coincided  with  their  interest. 
The  representations  of  Charles  were  opposed  by 
those  of  the  English  parliament ;  his  friends  were 
but-numbered ;  and  as  a  declaration  favourable  to  Dec.  1642; 
Jiis  cause  was  refused,  the  interposition  of  the 
privy  council  was  delayed  at  his  request 4*. 
*   When  hostilities  had  commenced  in  England,  ^ 
and  an  army  was  collected  on  the  borders  by  the 
marquis  of  Newcastle,  offers  of  mediation  were  re- 
newed by  the  council,  and  by  the  commissioners 
whom  the  late  parliament  had  appointed  for  the 

«  Burnet's    Mem.    194$.     Baillie,  i:  334?— 7.      Guthry's 
Mem.  116.         '  " 
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book  conservation  of  peace,  A  committee  was  select- 
ed to  proceed  to  Oxford,  where  their  mission  was 
unwelcome,  and  their  reception  ungracious.  They 
were  instructed  to  persuade  the  two  houses  to  re- 
call the  king,  by  concessions  satisfactory  to  his 
dignity  and  at  the  same  time  not  injurious  to  their 
liberties ;  to  prevail  on  the  king  to  comply  with 
their  invitation,  and  to  return  to  his  capital;  but 
if  it  were  impossible  to  prevent  hostilities,  they 
were  then  directed  to  require  a  parliament  for  the 

4ecEned.  security  of  Scotland.  Their  intercession,  however, 
was  again  declined.  Their  powers  >yere  question- 
ed, to  interpose  in  the  internal  dissensions  of  Eng- 
land, as  conservators  of  peace  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  From  their  importunate  demand  of 
religious  conformity,  they  had  few  pretensions  to 
the  character  of  impartial  umpires ;  and  a  pass- 
port to  renew  their  mediation  in  London,. was 
considered  as  too  dangerous  to  be  granted  ;  a  par- 
liament was  an  instrument  too  formidable  to  be 
obtained.  The  commissioners,  whose  letters  were 
intercepted,  and  whose  persons  were  reviled  and 
threatened  by  the  royalists,  were?  recalled  in  dis- 
gust 46. 

cwvenfon  Instead  of  a  triennial  parliament,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  anticipate,  a  convention  of  estates 
was  summoned  by  the  council  and  conservators 
of  peace.  Examples  had  occurred,  even  since  the 
accession,  of  conventions  held  without  a  warrant 

**  Crawford's  Hist!  MS.   vol.  i.  p.  1S2.     Buret's  ^ex*u 
216.    Bailie,  i.  S5p. 
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from  the  king.     Unable  to  prevent  the  present    BOO£ 
convention,  he  endeavoured  to  limit  its  powers  ^"1", 
\o  the  consideration  of  supplies  for  the  army  in     iws. 

June  i>2. 

Ireland.  But  the  estates  declared  themselves  a 
free  convention.  While  the  prudent  Hamilton, 
protesting  temperately  against  their  authority, 
withdrew  with  his  brother,  they  assumed,  in  con- 
junction with  the  general  assembly,  the  unob- 
structed management  of  the  church  and  state.  The 
object  of  their  assembling  was   soon  announced,  , 

by  their  impatient  expectation  of  commissioners 
-from  England  47. 

On  the  defeat  of  Fairfax,  and  the  triumphant  interest  and 

policy  of 

progress  of  the  royal  arms,  the  parliament  of  that  the  scot* 
kingdom  was  reduced,  by  its  desperate  situation, 
to  the  necessity  of  imploring  the  fraternal  aid  of 
the  Scots.  Sir  William  Armyne,  Hatcher,  Darley, 
and  the  younger  Vane,  were  with  Marshal  a 
presbyterian,  and  Nye  an  independent  clergyman, 
dispatched  as  commissioners  to  the  convention 
and  assembly,  in  order  to  solicit  immediate  suc- 
cour, and  to  umte  the  two  nations  in  the  work  of 
mutual  reformation  and  defence.  According  to 
the  late  treaty,  no  war  could  be  declared  in  either 
kingdom  against  the  other,  without  the  previous 
consent  of  parliament ;  but  at  the  same  time,  re- 
ciprocal assistance  to  prevent  invasion,  or  to  sup- 
press internal  insurrections,  was  due  to'  the  par- 
liament- of  each  state.  On  the  first  article  the 
king  required  the  neutrality  of  the  Scots  j  on  the 

*  Burnet's  Mem.  234. 
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300K  second,  the  parliament  claimed  their  assistance* 
U^j  From  thie  extreme  afad  urgent  danger  of  the  twri 
l64S*  houses,  a  safe  neutrality,  had  the  Scots  been  de- 
sirous to  observe  it,  Was  ho  longer  politic,  nor  eVeii 
practicable'.  If  the  parliament  were  once  dispers- 
ed dr  reduced  by  arms,  the  liberties  of  England 
would  remain  entirety  at  the  king's  disposal,  and ' 
iafter  the  eVent  of  thfe  first  pacification,  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  most  credulous  to  believe  that  the 
settlement  of  Scotlahd,  to  which  he  had  acceded 
with  such  relUctahce,  would  contihue  long  unre- 
voked. At  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  his 
J>ast  assurances  Would  afford  rio  security  for  con- 
cessions adverse  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, 
Which  resisted  the  abrogation  of  episcojiady  iri 
England,  and  irreconcilable  to  those  of  policy 
which,  if  the  English  were  subdued,  requited  that 
the  freedom  and  presbyteriah  spirit  of  Scotland 
should  be  removed  from  their  view*  His  conces- 
sions wefe  granted  from  necessity,  to  subsist  fori 
time  till  the  commons  were  suppressed  in  Eng- 
land fc  and  from  the  motives,  as  well  as  from  the 
consequences  of  an  obvious  policy,  there  arises  A 
better  proof  than  any  historical  assurance  can 
furnish,  that  they  were  to  be  resumed  on  the 
Eventual  success  of  his  arms.  No  sootier,  there- 
fore, was  the  mediation  of  the  Scots  pfohi* 
bited,  than  the  danger  of  the  English  parliament 
treated  a  common  cause,  which  was  cemented  by 
the  apprehensions  of  the  chief  covenanters  for 
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theft  personal  safety,    if   ever  exposed  to  the?    book 
Veageance  of  the  king  ***  k^tsj 

To  those  imperious  considerations,  others  of  a  Tht^ba.' 
subordinate  nature  must  be  added.    From  the  a^e  wa£ 
vicinity  of  the  marquis  of  Newcastle's  army,  the 
war  was  likely  to  be  transferred  to  the  north  of 
England,  and  which  party  soever  should  obtain 
possession*  of    Carlisle  and  Berwick,  a  national 
force  would  be  requisite  on  the  borders,  in  order 
to  prevent  depredations,   and  to    preserve  the 
southern  counties  from  contribution.     When  the 
necessity  of  an  army  was  once  admitted,  there 
were  few  internal  resources  for  its  subsistence* 
The  brotherly  assistance  was  intercepted  by  the 
War,  and  no  alternative  remained  but  to  march 
into  England,  and  to  co-operate  either  with  the 
parliament   or  with  the  king.    The   alternative 
was  recommended  to  military  men  by  the  free 
quarters  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  late  ei* 
pedition }   and  to  the  decayed  nobility,  by  the 
competition  for  their  aid.    The  most  prodigal  of* 

48  Clarendon,  ii.  66.  He  confesses  (vol.  v.  p.  113—14.) 
€*  That  the  Scots,  after  their  first  rebellion,  might  well  expect 
to  be  called  to  an  account  hereafter,  if  those  whom  they  had 
provoked,  had  retained  their  interest  and  credit  about  the 
king.  But  that  they  were  suborned  to  engage  in  the  civil 
wars,  when  their  true  interest  consisted  in  adhering  to  the 
-  king,  when  he  was  in  a  hopeful  way  to  reduce  the  English 
rebels  by  force  of  arms."  The  first  part  of  this  quotation 
destroys  the  other  ;  it  justifies  their  apprehensions  and  indi- 
cates too  clearly  their  true  interest ;  not  to  suffer  the  English 
parliament  to  be  reduced  by  force  of  arms. 
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book  feirs  were  made  by  Charles,  through  the  intertfeli* 
iJ^Uj  ti°n  °f  Hamilton,  as  the  secret  price  of  their  loyal 
J64a  support.  It  is  said  that  every  third  office  at  court 
was  to  be  conferred  on  a  Scot ;  that  the  counties 
of  Northumberland,  Cumberland)  an4  Westmore- 
land, were  to  be  re-annexed  as  ati  ancient  con* 
quest,  or  inheritance  to  Scotland ;  that  the  seat 
of  government  was  to  be  transferred  to  New* 
castle,  and  the  court  of  the  young  prince  to  be 
established  at  Edinburgh.  Such  extravagant  pro- 
posals were  never  meant  to  be  fulfilled.  They 
were  counteracted  by  the  recent  discovery  of 
more  dangerous  intrigues.  The  earls  of  Mon- 
trose, Aboyne>  Airley,  and  Nithisdale,  had  con* 
certed  with  thtp  earl  of  Antrim  and  the  queen  at 
York,  that  the  Macdonalds  should  take  arms  in 
the  Isles,  and  the  Gordons  in  the  North ;  and  with 
the  highland  clans  who  retained  their  loyalty, 
overwhelm  the  covenanters  while  unprepared  for 
defence.  Antrim,  attempting  to  land  at  Knock* 
fergus,  was  surprised  by  the  Scots,  The  corre- 
spondence found  on  his  person  revealed  the  con- 
spiracy, and  gave  the  first  intimation  of  the  king's 
intentions  to  prucure  a  cessation  with  the  Irish  ca- 
tholics, in  order  to  transport  their  arms  into  Eng- 
land. The  horror  and  alarm  which  the  discovery 
excited,  served  to  accelerate  an  union  between  the 
parliament  and  the  Scots  4?. 

«9  Burnet's  Mem.  212—35;    History,  i.  47.     Baillie,  !• 
364—71. 
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But  the  Scots,  as  if  motives  of  sound  policy  were,  book 
insufficient  for  their  vindication,  aspired  to  a  spi-  u~vw 
ritual  and  more  suspicious  object.  The  divine  Sol^f" 
light  extracted  from  the  gospel  was  too  precious  {**&£  a^d 
to  be  confined,  or  too  copious  to  be  contained, 
within  a  single  kingdom  j  and  to  the  benefits  al- 
ready derived  or  expected  from  their  arms,  they 
proposed  to  add  the  inestimable  gifts  of  a  pure 
faith  and  a  primitive  worship.  The  English  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  a  civil  league.  The  Scots 
demanded  a  religious  covenant,  without  which,  in 
an'  age  addicted  to  the  covenants  of  works,  of 
grace,  mediation  and  redemption,  the  bonds  of 
national  alliance,  and  even  of  social  intercourse 
were  deemed  insecure.  A  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  was  accordingly  prepared.  But  the 
Scots  were  desirous  to  exclude,  the  English  com- 
missioners to  preserve  the  independents  in  the  re- 
formation of  the  church  5° ;  and  it  is  to  the  artifice 
of  Sir  Harry  Vane,  that  historians  ascribe  an  am- 
biguous declaration  ultimately  favourable  to  that 
rising  sect.  ~  The  reformed  religion  was  to  be  pre- 
served in  Scotland ;  but  the  reformation  of  re- 
ligion was  to  be  accomplished  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, "  according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
"  example  of  the  best  reformed  churches ;"  and, 
as  hypocrisy  was  the  prevailing  vice  of  the  times, 
each  party,  actuated  by  religion,  acted  with  pro- 
found dissimulation  to  over-reach  the  other.  The 

50  Burnet's  Mem.  382. 
Vol.  III.  R 
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book  English  secretly  confided  in  a  reformation  according  to 
i^J  the  word  of  God,  as  a  barrier  against  the  encroach- 
1643.  ments  of  presbytery.  The  Scots  relied  on  a 
reformation  according  to  the  example  of  the  best  reform- 
ed churches,  conjoined  with  an  obligation  to  pro- 
mote the  religious  conformity  of  the  three  king- 
doms, as  a  full  assurance  that  their  beloved  pres- 
bytery would  be  introduced  into  the  English  and 
Irish  churche3,  since  it  was  to  be  preserved  in  their 
own.  The  next  article  was  alike  equivocal ;  the 
present  episcopal  government  was  to  be  abolished, 
without  abjuring  the  hierarchy  as  the  Scots  re- 
quired. But  the  puritans  were  themselves  divided. 
Some  were  urgent  foi*  the  removal  of  prelacy, 
root  and  branch  ;  others  were  desirous  of  a  tempe- 
f  ate  form  of  episcopal  government ;  and  from  the 
connivance  or  acquiescence  of  the  Scots,  the  obliga- 
tion was  framed  with  a  studied  ambiguity,  in 
order  to  receive  its  interpretation  from  the  pre- 
vailing sect 5I.  The  remaining  articles  contained 
additional  engagements,  to  preserve  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  either  parliament,  the  liberties  of 
each  kingdom,  and  the  authority  of  the  sovereign 
when  exerted  in  defence  of  these,  or  of  the  true 
religion  ;  to  discover  and  to  prosecute  incendiaries 
and  malignants ;  to  observe  a  firm  concord  be- 
tween both  nations  ;  and  to  adhere  to*  the  mutual! 
defence  of  the  subscribers,  without  division,  de- 
fection, a  base  neutrality,  or  detestable  indifference. 
The  whole  was  confirmed  by  a  solemn  oath,  con- 
51  Burnet's  Mem.  240. 
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eluding,  in  a  strain  of  contrite  humiliation,  with    book 

•  -  in 

ah  atnbitious  prayer,  that  other  churches,  groan-  u*v^-» 

ing  under  antichfistian  tyranny,  might  accede  to     1643# 

the  league. 

Such  weref  the  terms  of  the  solemn  league  I?re.ceP'1. 

tion  in  both 

-and  covenant  5  an  obligation  long  revered  by  kingdoms; 
the  nation,  and  still  preserved  by  a  very  numerous 
sect.     It  is  memorable  as  the  first  approach  to- 
wards an  intimate  union  between  the  kingdoms, 
but  a  federal  alliance,  according  to  the  intolerant 
principles  of  the  age,  Was  constructed  on  the  frail 
and  narrow  basis  of  fcligious  communion.     ItwasAu*H« 
received  in  the  convention  with  exultation,  and 
in  the  assembly  with  enthusiastic  tears,  as  a  new 
dispensation  of  divine  authority.    It  was  ratified 
.  by  both  without  a  single  dissent,  and  transmitted 
by  a  select  committee,  to  the  parliament  and  as- 
sembly of  divines  at  Westminster  $\     There  it 
was  received  with  the  same  applause  ;  confirmed 
and  sworn  by  the  lords  and  commons  j  enforced 
by  penalties  in  each  parish;  tendered  to  every 
congregation  on  Sunday  j  and  ordained  in  both 
kingdoms  to  be  universally  subscribed.    Its  poll-  and  «$*a* 
tical  importance  was  soon  announced,  by  a  treaty 
with   the  convention  for    an  immediate  aid  of 
twenty-one  thousand  horse  and  foot ;   to  be  re* 
tained  at  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  a 
month,  in  the  service  of  England.  The  army  was  to 
remain  under  its  own  generals,  and  to  receive  orders 
from  a  committee  of  both  kingdoms.     No  treaty 
S2  Burnet's  Mem.  240.  *  Baillie,  i.  341. 
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book    nor  terms  of  peace  were  to  be  negociated  without 
wv^j  the  concurrence  of  the  Scots,  who  engaged  the 
1643'     public  faith  to  evacuate  England  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  &. 

Beipcrate       The  disadvantages  sustained  from  the  covenant, 

M©atro*e.  were  in  some  measure  counterbalanced  by  the 
cessation  h*  Ireland,  from  which  the  king  had 
long  proposed  to  withdraw  his  troops.  But 
his  friends  in  Scotland  were  reduced  to  utter  de* 
spair.  The  cautious  and  refined  politics  of  Hamil- 
ton had  failed ;  and  nothing  but  the  desperate 
counsels  of  Montrose  remained.  A  massacre  of 
the  chief  covenanters  was  projected;  but  when  the 
royalists  assembled  under  the  pretext  of  attending 
the  countess  of  Roxburgh's  funeral,  their  numbers 
were  too  inconsiderable  to  attempt  an  enterprise* 
and  their  mutual  jealousies  prevented  an  union. 

Hamilton   The  marquis  of  Hamilton  was  arrested  on  his  re- 

arrested  at 

court.  turn  to  court,  and  accused  by  Montrose  of  an  uni- 
form, and  treacherous  connivance  with  the  cove- 
nanters, in  order  to  promote  his  own  ambitious 
pretensions  to  the  crown.  The  charge  was  ob- 
viously false  and  malicious ;  for  a  timid  or  pru- 
dent moderation  was  his  only  crime.  His  brother, 
the  earl  of  Lanerk,  escaped  from  Oxford,  but  the 

•  marquis  was  imprisoned  for  two  years  and'  a 
half,  in  the  castles  of  Pendennis  and  Mount  St, 
Michael ;  nor  was  he  released  till  their  surrender 

•  to  the  parliamentary  forces  **. 

«  Rushw.  vi.  475—85.      s*  Burnet's  Mem.  247—50—69. 
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Second  Expedition  into  England. — Military  operations. 
— Exploits  of  Montrose. — Treaty  at  Uxbridge. — 
Independents. — The  assembly  of  Divines.— Battle 
of  Naseby. — Victories — and  defeat  of  Montrose. 

IT  was  a  misfortune  peculiar  to  the  age,  and  the    book 
cause  of  miseries  to  each  nation,  that  liberty  *      '  * 
was  not  a  pure,  and  unmixed  flame  ;  but  was  ^i^J^^ 
and  at  length  gradually  contaminated  by  the  spi-faMticiun- 
rit  of  religion.    An  alliance  was  requisite  with  the 
English  parliament,  on  the  common  principle  of 
self-preservation  ;  but  the  limits  of.  moderation  and 
prudence  were  overstept  by  intolerant  zeal,  the  dis^ 
tinguished  attribute  of  an  established  church*     A 
new  order  had  arisen,  more  austere  and  furious 
than  the  older  clergy.     The  chairs  of  theology 
and  philosophy  were  appropriated  in  the  univer* 
sities  to  such  teachers  as  Rutherford,  Blair,  Gil- 
lespie, Cant,  whose  faith  and  violence  were  at 

*3 
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book  least  equal  to  their  literature  j  and  the  younger 
clergy,  confirmed  by  their  instructions  in  the  na- 
tional covenant,  improved  upon  the  fanaticism  of 
their  elder  brethren  x.  Their  assembly,  from  the 
frequent  attendance  of  the  nobility,  had  acquired 
an  tondue  influence  in  the  state,  and  their  characT 
tcrs  a  dangtfrous  ascendency  over  the  nation.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the,people  had  increased  with  theirs  $ 
and  in  the  memorable  institution  of  the  solemn 
league  and  covenaint,  the  principles  of  sound  po- 
licy were  at  once  confessed  and  forgotten.  If  con? 
tent  with  the  honourable  situation  of  allies,  and 
the  merit  of  contributing  a  timely  assistance,  the 
Scots  had  abstained  from  the  religion  and  internal 
regulation  of  England,  their  moderation  and  their 
arms  might  have  rendered  them  fit  uippires  be- 
tween the  parliament  and  the  king ;  might  have 
secured  their  share  of  commercial  advantages,  and 
have  averted  every  subsequent  calamity  which  their 
country  sustained,  but  they  engaged  as  principles 
instead  of  allies.  They  are  accused  of  converting 
their  aid  into  a  religious  crusade ;  and  are  describ- 
ed as  marching  like  the  disciples  of  Mahomet,  with 
the  sword  and  the  covenant  in  either  hand.  A  reli- 
gious mission  was  indeed  superadded  to  a  military; 
expedition,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  this  double  ob- 
ject, their  commissioners  were  sent  to  the  assembly 
of  divines.  The  religious  mission  was  protracted 
upwards  of  four  years  ;  but  our  attention  is  first 

1  Guthry's  Mem.  p.  63. 
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due  to  the  superior  importance  of  their  military    book 
transactions.  <^v-— > 

The  situation  of  Charles  may  enable  us  to  esti-  situation  of 
mate  the  importance  of  their  aid.  His  forces  oc- 
cupied the  western  and  the  northern  counties, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Gloucester,  his  garri- 
sons extended  from  Plymouth  to  Hull  and  Ber- 
wick, almost  the  only  cities  in  the  west  and  north 
which  the  parliament  retained  \  The  Irish  cessa- 
tion had  already  furnished  supplies,  and  promised 
inexhaustible  resources  of  men.  His  forces  were 
numerous  $  and,  if  the  marquis  of  Newcastle  had 
been  permitted  to  advance  from  Yorkshire,  might 
have  closed  and  surrounded  the  parliament  in  its 
turbulent  capital.  With  Ireland  at  his  devotion  ; 
with  one  half  of  England  already  in  his  possession, 
and  with  five  armies  under  his  command,  his 
strength  was  obviously  superior,  apd  the  contest  Hjj} 

\vas  too  unequal  to  be  maintained  by  parliament, 
till  the  Scots  threw  their  arm$  into  the  scale,  and 
restored  the  balance, 

That  nation  was  generally  united  under  the  new  of  <hc  c°- 

0  *  venantcrs. 

covenant,  which  had  been  propagated  with  emu- 
lation by  each  presbytery,  and  universally  subr 
scribed.  The  town$  were  unanimous  :  the  west- 
ern and  southern  shires  were  the  most  ardent  and 
devoted  ;  the  midland  counties  were  less  attached 
to  the  cause  \  It  was  supported  by  powerful 
clans  in  the  north.     From  the  influence  of  theijr 

*  Clarend.  Hist.  11.  p.  397.  '  Guth.  Mem.  146. 
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chieftains,  however,  a  portion  of  the  Highlands 
remained  disaffected,   and  a  dark -cloud  impended 
1644*    over  the  mountains,  ready  to  burst  with  desola- 
tion on  the  plains.  • 
Tiwir  ex:        Such  was  the  ardor  or  impatience  of  the  Scots, 

pedition  in-  • 

to  England,  that,  in  the  expectation  perhaps  of  surprising 
Newcastle  before  it  was  fortified,  they  prepared  to 
march  in  the  depth  of  winter.  An  army  of  twenty- 
one  thousand  men  was  collected  at  Berwick,  finder 
old  Lesly,  earl  of  Leven.  On  his  promotion  to 
that  title,  he  had  promised  never  to  employ  his 
sword  against  his  sovereign  again ;  yet,  whether 
on  the  express  or  tacit  reservation  of  religion  and 
liberty,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  resume  the  com- 
mand. Baillie  was  appointed  his  lieutenant-gene- 
ral, and  David  Lesly  his  major-general ;  the  regi- 
ments were  mostly  comtaanded  by  the  nobility  or 
principal  gentry  ;  but  the  subordinate  officers  had 
earned  their  experience  and  reputation  abroad. 
During  a  severe  frost  and  a  deep  snow,  they  cros- 
sed the  Tweed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  under 
the  direction  of  a  committee  of  both  kingdoms. 
Their  artillery  and  provisions  were  transported  by 
sea ;  but  their  march  was  retarded  by  the  rigour 
of  the  season  j  and,  before  their  arrival  at  New- 
castle, the  town  was  garrisoned,  and  secured  from 
assault.  After  an  ineffectual  summons,  they  pass- 
ed the  Tyne,  and  were  opposed  at  Sunderland  by 
the  marquis  of  Newcastle  ;  but,  as  neither  chose 
to  descend  from  a  secure  position  to  a  disadvan- 
tageous attack,  he  retired  to  Durham,  to  which 
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they  extended  their  quarters  from  the  coast,  book 
Their  progress  was  arrested  by  the  want  of  provi- 
sions ;  and,  expecting  the  co-operation  of  a  par- 
liamentary  army,  they  were  unable  cither  to  quit 
the  coast,  from  which  they  derived  supplies,  or  to 
advance  into  the  country  while  inferior  in  horse  4. 

The  regiments  which  Charles  procured  from  siege  of 
Ireland  had  reduced  some  fortified  places  in 
Cheshire,  and  invested  Namptwich,  which  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  advanced  to  relieve,  .From  the 
presumptuous  confidence  of  the  enemy,  the  care- 
less security  of  Byron,  their  commander,  and  a 
sudden  torrent  which  divided  their  forces,  he  ob- 
tained a  distinguished  victory ;  a  thousand  priso- 
ners were  taken,  and  the  Irish  army  was  ruined 
and  dispersed.  On  rejoining  lord  Fairfax,  his  fa- 
ther, they  defeated  Bellasis,  who  was  stationed  at 
Selby,  to  observe  their  motions,  and  made  the  ge- 
neral prisoner,  with  half  his  troops.  These  spirit- 
ed successes,  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Newcastle,  recalled  his  army  to  the  de- 
fence of  York.  His  march  was  harassed  by  the 
pursuit  of  the  Scots,  and,  on  their  junction  with 
Fairfax,  the  siege  of  York  was  commenced.  But 
their  united  arms  were  insufficient  to  invest  a  city 
intersected  by  a  river,  and  provided  with  a  bridge 
to  transport  its  numerous  cavalry  to  either  side ; 
and  until  the  arrival  of  the  earl  of  Manchester 
(the  late  lord  Kimbolton)  with  an  aripy  levied  in 

*  Baillie,  i.  39L  445.     Clarend,  ii.  4-77-     Rush.  vi.  604. 
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book    the  counties  associated  round  the  capital,  the  siege 
was  distinguished  only  by  slight  rencounters,  and 
a  partial  blockade, 
raised  by        On  the  approach  of  prince  Rupert,  who  had 

prince  Ru-  ^ 

pert-  been  dispatched  to  the  relief  of  Ncwark-upon- 
Trent,  and  with  an  army  rapidly  augmented  in 
its  progress  to  eighteen  thousand,  advanced  to 
York ;  the  three  generals,  Manchester,  Leven,  and 
Fairfax  abandoned  the  siege,  and  prepared  for 
battle  on  Marston-moor.  But  the  prince,  inter- 
posing son^e  cavalry  to  conceal  his  motions,  cross- 
ed the  Ouse,  and,  by  the  intervention  of  that 
river,  conducted  a  train  of  military  stores  and 
provisions  in  safety  to  the  besieged.  Had  he  re* 
mained  content  with  this  signal  advantage,  by  rer 
lieving  the  city  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  army, 
without  a  battle,  he  might  have  ranked  among  the 
first  generals  whom  the  war  produced.  Enough 
was  done  for  his  ©wn  honour,  and  the  service  of 
the  king  ;  but  the  marquis  of  Newcastle  in  vain  rer 
presented,  that  his  forces  would  increase  from  a 
short  delay,  while  the  enemy  might  be  expected 
-  to  dissolve  or  separate  from  their  mutual  animo- 
sities, and  from  the  dissensions  incident  on  every 
disappointment  to  confederate  arms.  Deaf  to 
every  suggestion  but  his  own  courage,  his  rash 
and  imperious  spirit  rejected  the  advice.  With- 
out consulting  with  Newcastle,  or  awaiting  a  large 
reinforcement  expected  from  the  north,  he  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  garrison,  and  issued 
orders  for  ikttle  next  day. 
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The  Scottish  and  parliamentary  forces  had  de-    book 
spaired  of  the  siege,  and  begun  in  the  morning  to 


retire  to  Tadcaster,  in  order  to  intercept  his  re-  Ba/tfe4*'f 
turn,  when  their  van  was  recalled  by  the  appear?  Mar*ton- 
ance  pf  his  cavalry  qji  Marston-moor.  The  day 
was  consumed  in  preparation  for  battle,  as  the 
prince  expected  a  part  of  the  garrison,  and  his  op* 
ponents  the  return  of  their  artillery  and  foot. 
His  forces  occupied  the  moor,  while  theirs  exr 
fended'  along  the  adjacent  fields,  and  as  their  rer 
spective  numbers  were  nearly  equal,  historians 
have  not  failed  to  observe,  that  fifty  thousand 
British  subjects  were  arranged  for  the  first  time, 
within  the  space  of  a  century,  for  mutual  destruc- 
tion 5.  A  bank  and  ditch  intervened  between  the 
armies,  and  after  an  ineffectual  discharge  of  artil- 
lery* a  profound  and  mutual  silence  ensued,  as 
each  side  remained  in  awful  expectation  of  the 
other's  attack.  The  signal  was  given  in  the  even- 
ing. The  mound  was  surmounted  by  Cromwell 
and  David  Lesly,  whose  cavalry,  after  an  obstinate 
encounter,  broke  through  and  dispersed  the  right 
wing,  which  prince  Rupert  commanded,  and  a 
part  of  the  centre,  where  the  marquis  of  New- 
castle's regiment  of  infantry  perished  gallantly  in 
the  ranks  which  they  preserved.  In  the  other 
wing,  the  attack  was  begun  by  the  younger  Fair- 
fax ;  but  his  horse,  recently  levied,  were  disor- 
dered by  furze  and  ditches  during  their  approach. 

*  Biiillie,  ii.  36. 
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book  They  were  broken  by  Hurry's  irresistible  charge, 
and  while  their  commander  penetrated  with  a 
few  troops  through  the  adverse  wing,  they  re- 
turned, hotly  pursued,  on  their  infantry,  and  on  a 
reserve  of  Scots,  whom  they  trampled  down,  or 
dispersed  in  their  flight.  The  contest  was  still 
equal,  and  the  victory  belonged  to  those  who 
could  best  improve  their  respective  advantages. 
The  royalists  advanced  to  increase  the  confusion 
occasioned  by  their  horse  ;  but  while  they  pene- 
trated to  the  baggage,  which  they  were  ready  to 
seize,  Cromwell  and  Lesly  returned  to  restore  the 
battle  after  a  short  pursuit.  The  situation  of  the 
two  armies  was  now  altered;  and  with  their  fronts 
reversed,  each  prepared,  on  the  ground  which  the 
other  had  occupied,  to  regain  a  battle  which  both 
had  regarded  as  already  won.  The  action  was 
fierce,  obstinate,  and  bloody,  but  short  and  deci- 
sive ;  the  royalists  were  driven  from  the  field, 
and  entirely  overthrown.  Their  artillery,  car- 
riages, and  ten  thousand  stand  of  arms  were  lost ; 
fifteen  hundred  were  taken  prisoners,  and  four 
thousand  expired  in  the  field.  The  independents 
appropriated  to  Cromwell,  and  the  presbyterians 
to  Lesly,  a  victory,  of  which  the  merit  was  equaU 
Jy  due  to  both  ;  to  Cromwell's  iron  brigade  of  dis- 
ciplined independents,  and  to  three  regiments  of 
kesly's  horse 6. 

6  Rushw.  vi.  634<t  Fairfax  M^m.  Cromwell  is  accused  by 
Jlollis.  (Memoirs  15.)  of  cowardice,  in  retiring  from  the  field 
on  account  of  a  slight  wound.     The  same  charge  is  repeated 
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Such  was  the  first  signal  victory  obtained  in  a    book 
war,  in  which  the  armies  never  encamped  or  en-   u-y-^j 
trenched  in  the  open  fields,  nor  solicited  the  ad-  Sur1r^^r 
vantages  of  defiles  or  rivers  ;  but  rushed  to  bat-ofYwrk- 
ties  where  chance  or  valotir  predominated  almost 
always  over  military  skill.   The  dissensions  which 
it  excited  were  not  less  disastrous  to  the  royalists 
than  the  defeat  itself.     Prince  Rupert  signified, 
that  he  meant  to  leave  the  county  next  morning, 
the  marquis  of  Newcastle  replied  that  he  meant  to 
quit  the  kingdom  ;  and  on  these  abrupt  intima- 
tions, the  one  retired  into  Lancashire  with  his 
shattered  forces,  and  the  other  withdrew  with  his 
friends  to  the  continent.     The  parliamentary  ge- 
nerals returned  to  the  siege  of  York,  which  sur- 
rendered on  the  eve  of  a  general  assault.     Instead 
of  advancing  southward,  the  victorious  armies 
were  directed  to  separate.     Fairfax  remained  in 
Yorkshire,  and  detached  his  cavalry  in  pursuit  of 
prince  Rupert.      Manchester's   army  was   with- 
drawn fox  the  protection  of  the  associated  coun- 
ties ;  and  the  Scots  returned  to  the  siege  of  New- 
castle, where  the  earl  of  Callender  had  arrived 
with. the  reserve  of  their  army,  and  renewed  the 
blockade 7. 

hy  Bailiie  (Let.  ii.  36.  49)  ;*  and  fvorn  Salmonet's  informa- 
t  on,  it  is  probable  that  he  retired  from  the  second  conflict  to 
have  his  wound  dressed,  while  his  brigade  was  led  by  Craw- 
ford or  Lesly  to  the  charge.     Salmonet's  Hist.  160. 
7  Baillie,  ii.  37.  *7.     Whitlock,  92. 
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book        The  campaign  in  the  west  afcd  south  exhibited 


^v^    frequent  vicissitudes,  favourable  alternately  to  the 
Campaign  parliament  and  to  the  king*     Hopton  attempted 

iflthewest  °  *  r   . 

and  south,  to  enter  Sussex,  and  break  the  southern  associa- 
tion of  counties*  but  was  defeated  by  Waller4* 
whose  army,  reinforced  from  the  capital*  was  dis* 
patched  to  Oxford,  to  co-operate  with  Essex*  and 
by  the  reduction  of  that  city*  to  conclude  the  war* 
Waller  had  already  crossed  the  Isis  above,  and  Es- 
sex the  Thames  and  Charwell  beneath  the  city, 
which  was  almost  invested,  when  the  king  was 
extricated  from  between  their  armies,  by  a  secret 
and  nocturnal  march  towards  Worcester.  Ox- 
ford, when  it  ceased  to  contain  his  person,  was  no 
longer  an  object  to  retard  their  arms.  Essex  pre* 
ferred  an  expedition  into  Cornwall*  against  prince 
Maurice,  and  assigned  to  Waller  the  pursuit  of  the 
king.  The  Severn  was  interposed  between  the 
two  armies'.  The  king  directed  his  march  to 
Shrewsbury,  to  which  Waller  hastened  to  prevent 
his  designs;  but  retracing  suddenly  his  former 
steps,  he  rejoined  the  remainder  of  his  foot  at  Ox- 
ford, and  returned  on  his  pursuer  with  additional 
strength.  They  met,  but  the  Charwell  intervened. 
A  large  detachment,  which  had  forced  a  passage  at 
Cropredy  bridge,*  and  attacked  the  royalists,  was 
repulsed  with  such  loss  that  Waller,  Stunned  arid 
disabled  by  the  recall  of  his  London  auxiliaries* 
permitted  Charles  to  march  in  pursuit  of  Essex, 
and  to  relieve  prince  Maurice,  oppressed  by  his 
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arms.     That  successful  caution,  which  the  sense  of    Boorc 

IV. 

danger  had  at  first  inspired,  was  prolonged  by  in-  v_v—» 
telligence  of  prince  Rupert's  defeat;  and  in  a  1644* 
campaign  where  military  skill  was  requisite,  the 
superiority  of  Charles,  whether  due  to  his  own  or 
to  Ruthven  his  general's  address  and  talents,  was 
never  more  conspicuous.  Essex's  forces  were  in- 
closed in  Cornwall,  and  overpowered  by  the  united 
arms  of  Grenville,  prince  Maurice,  and  the  king. 
Abandoned  by  their  general,  who  withdrew  in  a 
toat  to  Plymouth,  and  deserted  by  their  horse, 
who  escaped  by  night  through  the  enemy's  lines, 
the  infantry  were  compelled  to  deposit  their  arms, 
and  to  surrender  their  artillery  and  baggage,  for 
permission  to  depart.  But  success  was  still  pro- 
ductive of  some  dangerous  mistake.  In  disarm- 
ing troops,  who  submitted  almost  at  discretion, 
Charles,  by  a  strange  improvidence,  neglected  to 
stipulate  that  they  should  not  serve  against  him 
within  a  limited  time 8. 

Nothing  less  than  the  vigour  inherent  in  popu*  second  bat- 
lar  assemblies  could  have  enabled  parliament  to  bury/ e*" 
surmount  this  disaster.  Within  six  weeks  the 
troops  were  recruited,  armed,  and  equipt  anew. 
When  reinforced  by  Manchester's  and  Waller's 
armies,  the  generals  were  exhorted  to  resign  their 
animosities ;  and  the  two  houses,  however  dis- 
pleased at  an  expedition  undertaken  against  their 
orders,  assured  Essex,  that  their  good  opinion  of 

*  Rushw. '€54—71 —98.     Clarend,  ii.  488—92.  501—25. 
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his  merit  and  fidelity  continued  unshaken.  But  it 
appears  that  Essex  had  begun  to  despair  of  the 
public  cause  *.  At  the  second  battle  of  Newbury 
his  troops  retrieved  their  lost  honour,  and  em- 
braced with  transport  a  part  of  their  lost  artillery, 
which  they  had  recovered  by  a  desperate  charge. 
But  the  united  armies  were  commanded  by  Man- 
chester, and  the  king,  oppressed  on  his  return, 
and  almost  overpowered  by  superior  numbers, 
was  preserved  from  destruction  by  the  descent  of 
night.  His  ordnance  was  deposited  in  Benning- 
ton castle,  as  he  continued  his  precipitate  retreat 
to  Oxford ;  but  within  a  few  days  he  returned, 
reinforced  by  prince  Rupert's  arrival  from  the 
north,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  victorious  army, 
withdrew  his  artillery,  and  distributed  his  troops 
into  winter  quarters. 

Newcastle  The  northern  army  had  been  employed  in  re- 
e«iege  ,  Cueing  some  fortified  places  in  Cheshire  and  Lan* 
cashire.  The  Scots  were  occupied  with  the  siege 
of  Newcastle,  the  possession  of  which  was  not  less 
useful,  to  preserve  their  communication  open 
with  Scotland,  than  necessary  fpr  the  relief  of 
London,  which  the  scarcity  of  fuel  had  already 
reduced  to  extreme  distress.  An  obstinate  defence 
was  maintained  by  Morley  the  governor,  and 
the  subterraneous  approaches  of  the  besiegers  were 

and  storm-  almost  countermined,  when  their   mines  were 

Jtofe the   hastily  sprung,  and  the  town  was  taken  by  a  des- 

9  Rushw.  708—19,  20.    Whitlock,  10S. 
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peratc  assault.  *  Their  Idss  was  considerable,  yet    book 
such  was  the  excellence  of  their  military  or  reli*    <J^O 
gious  discipline,  that  no. cruelty,  rapine,  or  lust  «nd  2L. 
Was  indulged ;  and  the  town  was  redeemed  from  £*l *■* 
pillage  by  an  equitable  ransom,  when,  taken  by 
storm*      The  castle  surrendered  at  discretion ; 
Tinmouth  castle  capitulated ;  and  Musgrave  and 
Fletcher  were  defeated  in  Westmorland,  and  their 
forces  dispersed  by  Lesly  during  the  siege  ,0.     But 
the  war,  when  extinguished  in  the  north  of  Eng* 
land,  was  suddenly  rekindled,  and  blazed  in  Scot- 
land with  the  most  destructive  rage. 

There  it  required  the  genius  of  Montrose  to  re*  Mon*** 
store  the  royal  cause,  and  to  excite  its  desponding 
adherents  to  arms*  Disgusted  alternately  at  the 
court  and  at  the  covenant,  his  spirit,  indignant  at 
the  disgrace  of  imprisonment,  was  fixed  irrevo- 
cably in  its  last  resentment.  His  sword  was  secretly 
devoted  to  the  king,  and  the  covenanters  in  .vain 
endeavoured  to  regain  a  ndUeman,  whose  irregu- 
lar heroism  they  had  reason  to  dread,  but,  in  a  fa- 
natical age,  were  unable  to  appreciate* .  .His  ardept  His  ch*. 
genius,  unqualified  for.  the  nice  adjustment  of 
civil  affairs,,  but  keen,- indefatigable,  and  undaunt- 
ed in  misfbrttme,  exhibits  the  most  opposite  ex* 
tremes  of -character ;  at  once  magnanimous  and 
jealous,  violent  in  his  suspicions,  and  unjust  in  his 
resentments ;  frank,  yet.  not  incapable  of  dissimur 
lation  when  requisite  \  generous,  though  destitute 

w  Whitlock,  99.  104.     Ruskw.  64&  770. 
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soo*  6f  humanity,  not*  scrupulous  of  the  means  to  zc* 
complish  his  designs  ;  condescending,  courteous, 
and  affable  to  inferiors ;  impatient  of  his  equals, 
-„zl  conscious  of  worth,  and,  from  the  persuasion  of 
an  innate  superiority,  destined  by  nature  for  the 
most  romantic  exploits*  To  a  man  ambitious  only 
of  a  field  for  the  acquisition  of  military  renown, 
the  most  desperate  enterprises  were  recommended 
by  their  danger.  The  design  which  Hamilton 
had  overruled  was  resumed  in  circumstances  of 
greater  difficulty,  but  with  a  fairer  prospect  and 
chance  of  success.  The  officers  accustomed  to  ser- 
vice, and  the  soldiers  inured  to  discipline,  were 
removed  from  Scotland ;  and  how  difficult  soever 
it  might  be  to  regain  or  preserve  the  country,  a 
powerful  diversion  might' at  least  be  effected.  The 
plan  was  concerted  at  Oxford,  that  the  earl  of 
Antrim  should  supply  Montrose  with  two  thou* 
sand  Irish,  to  be  transported  from  Ulster  to  the 
coast  of  Argyle  j  and  from  the  affinity  of  lan- 
guage manners,  and  origin,  they  were  expected 
to  be  well  qualified  to  co-operate  with  highland- 
ers •"»  The  necessities  to  which  Charles  was  re- 
duced were  undoubtedly  great;  yet,  amidst  the 
fury  of  civil  dissensions,  if  the  laws  of  war  are 
silent,  those  of  humanity  should  still  be  respected. 
When  the  horrors  of  the  Irish  massacre  are  recol- 
lected, no  extremity  can  justify  the  introduction 
of  native  Irish,  nor  enable  ua  to  discriminate  such 

"  Clarend.  State  Papers,  ii.  166. 
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Wi  expedient,  from  the  employmont  of  savage  book 
tribes,  and  the  use  of  the  knife  and  hatchet  in  our  v^j 
civil  dissensions.  *«**■ 

Montrose  was  unsuccessful,  however,  in  his  first  At  first  un- 
attempt.    With  a  few  troops  collected  in  West*  ,uccc*fuL 
xfidrland,  he  erected  the  royal  standard  at  Dum* 
fries;  but  on  the  approach  of  some  Scots,  the. 
mutiny  and  desertion  of  the  English  obliged  him 
to  retire.    The  adherents  of  Huntley,  instructed 
to  take  arms,  dispersed  on  his  retreat^  and  after 
an  ill-concerted  insurrection,  that  feeble  nobleman 
fled  unattended  to  the  remote  wilds  of  the  north. 
No  blood  had  been  shed  in  England,  except  in  the 
field ;  and  hostilities  had  bedn  conducted  there, 
with  the  generosity  peculiar  to  civilized  nations, 
and  with  a  courtesy  rarely  experienced  even  in 
external  wars.     But  when  the  first  triennial  par* 
Kament  met  in  Scotland,  Gordon  of  Haddow,  a 
man  obnoxious  from  his  oppressions, was  convicted 
of  a  treasonable  insurrection  with  Huntley,  and  in 
order  to  infuse  a  salutary  terror  into  the  royalists, 
was  inhumanly  executed.  Excommunications  weri 
freely  launched  at  the  other  insurgents ;  but  the 
sacred  artillery  of  the  church  is  innoxious,  unless 
when  supported  by  the  sword  of  perverted  jus- 
tice". 

Without  troops  and  without  resources,  Mon-  Returns 

alone  to 

trose  prepared  for  a  new  expedition,  and  accom-  Scotland. 
-  »  Guthrie's  Mem.  129.  153.     Spalding,  ii.  ttfr. 
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B°iv.K  panicd  only  by  two  attendants,  passed  the  borders  . 
Wy~"  disguised  as  their  groom.  On  the  fourth  day  he 
arrived  at  a  vassaPs  house  in  Strathern,  situated. 
on  the  confines  of  the  highlands,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  Grampian  hills.  His  companions  were  dis- 
missed to  summon  his  adherents,  6r  to  procure 
intelligence,  and  he  lurked  alone,  concealed  all  day 
in  a  cottage,  or  wandering  by  night  among  the 
hills,  till  an  obscure  rumour  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  his  Irish  auxiliaries.  Fifteen  hundred, 
after  ravaging  the  northern  extremity  of  Argyle- 
shire,  had  landed  at  Sky,  and  traversed  the  exten- 
sive range  of  Lochaber  and  Badenoch,  uncertain 
of  their  general's  approach,  and  of  their  own  des- 
tinaion.  On  descending  into  Athol,  they  were  sur- 
prised at  his  unexpected  appearance,  on  foot,  and 
in  the  garb  of  a  mountaineer,  with  a  single  attend- 
theTrish7  ant  j  but  his  name  was  sufficient  to  rouse  the 
kiiderf. "  highlanders,  and  to  increase  his  diminutive  army 
to  three  thousand  men.  It  was  necessary  to  lead 
them  to  immediate  action,  as  Argyle  was  behind 
in  pursuit  of  the  Irish,  and  lord  Elcho  was  station- 
ed at  Perth,  with  six  thousand  six  hundred  horse 
and  foot,  hastily  drawn  from  the  adjacent  shires. 
Ah  engagement  with  the  latter  was  preferred,  as 
the  acquisition  of  Perth  was  the  prize  of  victory^ 
and  the  hills  were  not  distant  to  secure  a  retreat. 
The  Irish  were  unused  to  the  pike  and  unprovided 
with  swords  j  but  it  appears  that  they  had  served 
in  the  Irish  army,  and  were  trained  to  the  mus- 
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ket,  if  not  inured  to  discipline T*.     The  highland-     book' 
ers  were  accustomed  to  neither ;  but  they  pos-    <J^j 
sessed  a  vigorous  arm,  their  paternal  swords,  the     1<J44' 
native  valour  of  their  mountains,  or  rather  the 
warlike  habits  which  a  rude  and  predatory  state 
of  society  inspired.     The  former  were  arranged 
in  the  centre,  the  latter  on  the  flanks,  as  better 
armed  to  resist  the  impression  of  the  horse.    The 
enemy  expected  their  descent  at  Tippermuir,  and 
after  an  unsuccessful  rencounter,  the  horse,, if  we 
can  believe  the  fact,  were  repulsed  and  routed  by 
a  shower  of  stones.     On  obtaining  the  advantage  Defeat*  the 
of  the  ground,  Montrose  let  loose  his  whole  army,  tew  at  Tip. 
and  staked  the  fortune  of  the  day,  a  signal  victory,  permu1^ 
or  an  irretrievable  defeat,  on  its  furious  assault. 
The  covenanters  were  assured  by  their  preachers 
of  success ;  but  unable  to  withstand  the  broad  and 
ponderous  swords  which  the  highlanders  wielded 
in  close  encounter,  their  tumultuary  forces  were 
broken  and  overthrown  by  an  irregular  charge, 
which  the  most  disciplined  troops  have  not  always 
sustained.     Three  hundred  were  slain  in  the  pur- 
suit ;  the  artillery  and  baggage  of  the  vanquished 
were  taken,  but  we  are  required  to  believe  that 

**  They  consisted  of  Antrim's  tenants  and  servants,  dis-. 
banded  by  the  Irish  insurgents  as  averse  from  the  cessation, 
or  desirous  to  renew  the  war.  Macdonald  of  Colkitto,  their 
commander,  had  been  engaged  in  the  Irish  insurrection  at  an 
early  period.     Carte's  Life  of  Ormond,  i.  480. 
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the  victory  was  atchieved  with  only  two  wound* 
cd,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  man I4. 
mi  jfe  frUits  0f  the  victory  were  the  surrender  of 
Perth,  and  the  acquisition  of  clothing,  ammuni- 
tion, and  arms.  Montrose  was  joined  by  the  aged 
earl  of  Airley,  his  sons  sir  Thomas,  and  sir  David 
Ogilvy,  the  lords  $uplin  and  Spynie  with  their 
adherents,  and  friends.  Oji  Argyle's  approach  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon  Perth  as  untenable,  and 
to  march  northward  in  expectation  of  being  rein* 
forced  by  the  Gordons.  Lord  Burleigh  and  Lewis 
Gordon,  one  of  Huntley's  50ns,  attached  from 
policy  or  inclination  to  the  covenant,  were  station* 
ed  with  two  thousand  seven  hundred,  men  at  the 

*nd  at  the  bridge  of  Dee ;  but  Montrose  had  crossed  at  a  ford 

bridge  of  ' 

Dee,  above  and  descended  on  their  flank.  Their  can- 
non might  have  suspended  the  victory,  had  not 
Gordon  imprudently  advanced  to  the  charge ;  and 
our  belief  is  again  exacted  to  the  defeat  of  a  body 
of  five  hundred  cavalry,  by  forty *four  horsemen 
'  traversing  alternately  from  wing  to  wing.  The 
Irish  quitting  their  muskets,  and  the  highlanders 
resuming  their  targets,  rushed  forward  from  their 
ranks;  and  their  fierce  onset  precipitated  the 
enemy  into  an  ignominious  flight.  The  pursuit 
continued  to  the  gates  of  Aberdeen,  where  the  vic» 
tors  entered  with  the  vanquished  and  renewed  the 

x«  Wishart's  Hist,  of  Montrose.  Spalding,  ii.  215—33, 
Guthrie's  Mem.  162,  Monteith  of  Salmonet's  Hist.  Manu* 
icript  quoted  }n  Adamson's  Tbrenodia,  republished  at  Perth* 
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slaughter.  That  unfortunate  city,  which  Mda- 
trose  had  formerly  oppressed  as  disaffected  to  the 
covenant,  was  abandoned  to  the  unrelenting  rage  g^44, 
and  rapacity  of  the  Irish.  They  first  stript  and  Aberdeen. 
then  murdered  the  citizens,  to  preserve  their 
clothes  unspoiled  ;  the  women  durst  not  lament 
their  husbands  or  their  fathers  slaughtered  in 
their  presence,  nor  inter  the  dead,  who  remained 
unburied  in  the  streets  till  the  Irish  departed. 
The  simple  unsuspicious  narrative  of  a  loyal  citi- 
zen obliterates  the  praise  of  clemency  bestowed 
on  Montrose,  by  historians  who  have  delineated 
his  exploits  with  the  most  romantic  exaggera* 
tion  »5. 

On  the  fifth  day  his  troops  were  recalled  from  hu  rapid 
the  pillage  of  the  town,  as  Argyle  advanced  with 
a  superior  force.  To  procure  the  accession  of  the 
Gordons,  he  retreated  northward,  towards  the 
Spey,  but  the  aid  on  which  he  relied  unexpectedly 
failed.  His  expedition  under  the  covenant  was 
remembered  by  Huntley,  and  his  violence  to  their 
chieftain  was  resented  by  the  clan.  The  opposite 
banks  of  the  Spey  were  guarded  by  the  whole 
force  of  the  province  of  Murray ;  and  with  a  ra- 
pid river  impassable  in  front,  with  Argyle,  whose 
force  was  superior,  on  his  rear,  no  refuge  nor  re- 
treat but  the  mountains  remained.  His  artillery 
was  buried  in  a  morass  $  and  he  continued  to  as- 
cend the  stream,  till  the  forests  of  Strathspey,  and 

**  Spalding,  ii.  234?— 7.    Wishart.    Salmonet.    Guthrie. 
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book  the  rocky  mountains  of  Badenoch  had  secured 
^^j  his  army  from  the  pursuit  of  horse.  He  descend- 
ed again  into  Athol  and  Angus,  pursued,  at  a 
judicious  distance,  by  Argyle ;  but  by  a  sudden 
march  he  repassed  the  Grampians,  and  returned 
to  rouse  the  Gordons  to  arms.  But  Huntley  was 
still  concealed  in  the  north  ;  Aboyne,  his  Second 
son,  was  besieged  in  Carlisle  ;  the  others  were  de- 
tained by  Argyle  their  maternal  uncle,  and  the 
loyalty  of  the  clan  was  a  secondary  passion, 
subordinate  to  the  fidelity  due  to  their  chieftain. 
At  Fyvie  castle  Montrose  was  almost  surprised  by 
Argyle,  when  the  absence  of  an  Irish  detachment, 
and  the  defection  of  the  highlanders,  who  escaped 
to  their  hills  to  secrete  their  plunder,  had  reduced 
his  army  to  eighteen  hundred  men.  But  he  main- 
tained  a  situation  advantageously  chosen,  against 
the  reiterated  attacks  of  two  thousand  foot  and  a 
thousand  horse,  and  surrounding  his  camp  with 
fires,  by  night,  to  deceive  th$  enemy,  he  retired 
into  Badenoch.  by  his  former  rout.  Unable  to 
endure  the  incessant  fatigue  of  such  rapid  marches, 
his  lowland  officers,  though  the  associates  of  his 
victories,  deserted  his  standard,  and  the  enemy 
withdrew  into  winter  quarters,  harassed  and  ex- 
hausted by  a  fruitless  pursuit  ir\ 

On  the  return  of  the  Irish  with  the  Macdonalds 

tezy^      of  the  Isles,  his  active  and  unwearied  spirit  pro- 
jected a  new  expedition.     Through  paths  untrod* 

*  Wishart.     Spalding,  ii.  239^-46— 50— 54-~5Q, 
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den  unless  in  summer  by  herdsmen,  he  penetrated  book 
in  the  depth,  and  amidst  the  snows  of  winter,  from 
the  source  of  the  Tay,  into  the  remote  recesses  of 
Argyleshire,  hitherto  deemed  inaccessible  to  an  in- 
vading foe.  The  sanguinary  genius  of  the  Irish,  the 
animosities  of  the  highlanders,  and  his  own  resent- 
ment, were  indulged  in  all  the  destructive  fury  of 
a  savage  war.  The  cattle  were  driven  away  or 
destroyed ;  the  corns  and  habitations  were  con- 
sumed with  fire ;  the  inhabitants  fit  for  arms  were 
put  to  the  sword,  unless  preserved  by  flight ;"  and 
this  merciless  devastation  extended  over  Braedal- 
bin,  Argyle,  and  Lorn,  to  the  confines  of  Loch- 
aber.  Argyle  himself,  who  wras  almost  surprised 
and  intercepted,  escaped  by  sea.  All  terms  of  ac- 
commodation, or  of  mutual  forbearance,  which 
he  had  proposed  in  the  north,  were  extinguished' 
by  the  cruelties  which  Montrose  infli&ed  17.  The 
unforgiving  resentment  of  the  covenant  was  in* 
curred  ;  and  as  an  earnest  of  future  vengeance,  a 
sentence  of  forfeiture  was  pronounced  in  parlia- 
ment against  Montrose.  His  army,  destitute  of x 
pay  and  discipline,  could  neither  be  retained  nor 
subsist  without  plunder ;  but  in  these  severities, 
his  personal  animosity  to  the  chieftain  was  grati. 
fied  by  the  sanguinary  revenge  on  the  innocent 
clan.     How  desirous  soever  of  true  glory,  Mon- 

*7  Wishart,  chap.  8.  Spalding,  ii.  268.  Guthrie  asserts 
that  he  shed  no  blood.  Wishart  positively  avers  that  h§  put 
all  the  males  fit  for  arms  to  the  sword. 
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book   trose  wSis  unconscious  that  humanity  is  the  most 
distinguished  attribute  of  an  heroical  character. 


1644.  Negociations  were  renewed  in  England  during 
yxbndge.  the  intermission  of  arms ;  but  the  execution  of 
Laud  was  an  event  inauspicious  to  peace.  In  re- 
turn to  some  pacific  overtures  from  Charles,  com- 
missioners were  sent  with  propositions  to  Ox- 
ford, which  were  rigorous  to  an  extreme ;  and  a 
long  list  of  proscriptions  was  added  to  every  for* 
mer  demand  l8.  A  treaty  was  solicited  however 
by  the  king,  to  appease  the  importunity,  and  to 
sooth  the  impatience  of  his  adherents  for  peace  ; 
but  his  advances  are  distinguished  by  a  fastidious 
reluctance  to  acknowledge  the  parliament  with 
which  he  proposed  to  treat.  His  overtures  were 
addressed  to  the  lords  and  commons  assembled  at 
Westminster.  His  passports  were  granted  to  their 
commissioners  as  private  individuals,  and  when 
the  parliament  of  England  was  at  last  unwillingly 
acknowledged,  a  protest  was  inserted  in  the  books 
of  council,  that  the  name  implied  no  recognition 
of  its  authority  or  power.  The  distinction  has 
been  justified  as  not  uncommon  in  political  trans- 
actions ;  but  the  reservation  of  a  secret  protest 
against  the  authority  of  those  with  whom  a  treaty 
was  attempted,  is  susceptible  of  no  interpretation 
but  this,  that  no  treaty  was  seriously  intended,  or 
that  the  terms  were  never  meant  to  be  sincerely 
fulfilled.  The  place  selected  for  the  negociations 
^as  Uxbridge  ;•  to  which  sixteen  commissioners 

j8  Rushworth,  ri.  8*1.    Whitlock,  107. 
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repaired  from  Charles,  twelve  from  parliament,    book 
and  four  from  the  Scots,    The  treaty  was  limited 


1645. 


to  twenty  days,  and  to  three  propositions ;  reli- 
gion, the  militia,  Ireland,  which  were  to  be  de- 
bated alternately,  each  for  three  days  till  the  term 
expired.  As  the  parliament  had  reduced  the  ne- 
gociations  to  these  propositions,  and  had  conde- 
scended  to  treat  with  commissioners  whose  names 
were  inserted  in  its  former  proscription,  it  was 
expected  that  a  free  conference  and  mutual  con- 
cessions might  produce  an  accommodation  upon 
equal  terms. 

Whether  the  kinff  or  the  parliament  had  ulti-  interests  of 

,  .,     ,  .         ,  i  •  e*ch  party, 

mately  prevailed  in  the  contest,  the  constitution 
must  have  perished,  and  could  only  be  preserved 
by  an  equal  and  timely  peace.  Peace,  the  inces- 
sant prayer  and  desire  of  the  moderate,  was  soli- 
cited by  such  of  the  king's  adherents  as  were  sus- 
picious of  his  intentions,  and  promoted  indirectly 
by  the  parliamentary  generaIs,who  were  adverse  to 
his  destruction, .  It  was  necessary  for  the  presexv 
vation  of  the  contending  powers,  against  a  new 
and  an  independent  party  which  had  arisen  from 
their  dissensions,  and  had  discovered  that  kingly 
government  was  not  necessary  to  liberty,  nor  an 
established  church  essential  to  religion  or  the  in- 
sidious activity  of  that  party,  equally  hostile  to  \ 
monarchy  and  to  presbytery,  could  be  resisted 
only  by  a  cordial  union,  to  which  the  parliament 
tary  leaders  were  invited  by  a  sense  of  dan* 
ger,  and  the  king  by  a    conscious  decline  of 
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book  strength.  But  the  obstacles  were  multiplied  since 
the  treaty  at  Oxford,  by  the  necessities  of  war  and 
a  ruinous  delay.  He  would  not  then  consent  to 
abandon  a  loyal  and  episcopal  church ;  nor  could 
they  now  relinquish  the  covenant  to  which  they 
had  recently  sworn,  and  the  presbyterian  dis- 
cipline, which  they  had  engaged  to  maintain. 
They  demanded,  but  the  king  was  unwilling  to 
grant,  more  substantial  security  than  the  royal 
word  ;  and  their  mistrust,  increased  by  the  mu- 
tual animosities  which  the  war  excited,  had  ren- 
dered more  ample  securities  requisite.  Nothing 
less  than  a  sincere  desire  of  restoring  peace,  could 
surmount  those  obstacles  by  a  mutual  sacrifice  of 
whatsoever  was  exacted,  and  by  the  submission  6f 
each  party  to  whatsoever  the  other  was  unable  to 
resign. 
d  baud1  ^n  t^iese  principles,  impartial  commissioners 
whose  powers  were  unlimited,  had  impartial  men 
who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  their  party  exist- 
ed, might  have  adjusted  and  easily  determined 
the  concessions  reciprocally  due  to  peace.  But 
the  conference  was  ominously  begun,  on  the  first 
proposition,  by  divines  more  studious  of  victory 
than  of  a  fair  accommodation.  The  most  stub- 
born and  staunch  polemics  were  employed  on 
each  side,  to  assert  as  the  interests  of  religion,  the 
hostile  and  exclusive  pretensions  of  their  adverse 
sects.  The  question,  however,  was  proposed  by 
Henderson  with  sufficient  moderation.  Declining 
the  vain  and  unprofitable  inquiry,  whether  epis-^ 
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copacy  were  consonant  dr  inconsistent  with  the  boo£ 
gospel,  he  suggested,  as  a  question  worthier  of 
statesmen  to  examine,  whether  episcopal  govern- 
ment was  indispensable  and  so  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  religion  as  not  to  be  relinquish- 
ed for  the  preservation  of  the  state  itself.  A 
challenge  from  one  of  his  bigoted  opponents,  to 
disprove  the  apostolical  origin  and  succession  of 
bishops,  awakened  the  dormant  rage  of  polemics, 
and  for  two  days  the  altercation  was  conducted 
syllogistically,  with  such  equal  success,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  every  impartial  commissioner,  neither 
presbytery  nor  prelacy  was  of  divine  institution  **. 
After  this  vain  altercation  and  waste  of  time, 
the  demands  trinsmitted  by  the  two  houses  to 
Oxford,  and  the  concessions  offered  by  Charles 
were  produced.  ,  They  required  that  the  ordi- 
nances for  abolishing  prelacy,  and  for  confirming 
the  acts  and  directory  of  the  assembly  of  divines, 
should  receive  the  royal  assent,  and  that  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant  should  be  taken  by  the  king, 
and  universally  enjoined.  He  proposed  that  the 
observance  of  ceremonies  fhould  be  relaxed,  and 
the  penalties  suspended  ;  that  the  prelates  should 
be  obliged  to  reside  constantly  within  their  dio- 
cese ;  to  preach  on  Sundays,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  their  jurisdiction  to  consult  with  presbyters 
chosen  by  their  clergy;  that  pluralities  should  be 
abolished  ;  that  the  abuses  of  ecclesiastical  courts 

. s  Clarend.  ii.  584-.    Whitlock,  123. 
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book  Wust  be  reformed ;  and  that  for  the  settlement  of 
^jj^z  public  affairs,  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  should 
1645.  be  levied  froni  bishop  and  chapter  lands.  In  pro- 
portion as  their  demands  were  exorbitant,  his  con* 
cessions  appeared  insignificant ;  but  in  the  secret 
instructions  to  his  commissioners,  conscience  and 
policy  are  represented  as  the  motives  of  his  inflexi- 
ble adherence  to  the  rights  of  the  church.  As  he 
demanded  episcopacy  to  be  essential  to  its  exist- 
ence, so  he  was  bound  by  oath  neither  to  invert 
its  government  nor  to  invade  its  patrimony ;  and 
from  the  reciprocal  obligations,  of  the  king  to 
cherish  and  protect  the  church,  and  of  the  church- 
to  assist  and  support  the  king,  the  dependence  of 
the  clergy  was  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  the 
crown  itself 20,  Episcopacy  was  indeed  blended 
and  interwoven  with  his  faith,  but  the  obligation 
attached  to  his  coronation  oath  was  a  fastidious 
pretext.  His  own  and  his  predecessor's  reign  had 
been  spent  in  a  uniform  struggle  to  subvert  the 
Scottish  church  ;  nor  could  he  believe  that  the  re- 
formation, when  introduced  into  England  by  the 
authority  of  the  legislature,  wras  established  by  a 
breach  of  the  coronation  oath. 

The  militia.  The  Scottish  commissioners  were  intent  on  the 
promised  reformation  of  the  church,  and  indiffe- 
rent to  the  state.  The  parliamentary  commis- 
sioners, if  assured  of  indemnity  for  the  past  and 
security  for  the  future,  were  indifferent  to  the 

20  Charles'  Worlds,  H7.     Rush.  vi.  173.  865.  945. 
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church i!,  and  in  return  for  satisfactory  Conces-  book. 
sions  on  the  other  articles,  some  abatement  might 
be  expected  in  their  religious  demands.  But 
whatever  security  was  requisite  for  either  party, 
augmented  the  danger  or  mistrust  of  the  other; 
and  the  same  powers  conferred  on  each,  would 
resolve  into  an  armed  and  precarious  truce.  The 
king  proposed  that  the  militia  should  be  vested 
for  three  years,  in  ten  commissioners  appointed 
by  parliament,  ten  by  himself,  and  then  revert  to 
its  former  channel.  It  was  rejected  as  a  dange- 
rous and  insidious  armistice ;  dangerous  from  the 
hostile  interests  and  divisions  of  the  commission- 
ers, which  might  preserve  the  national  dissensions 
alive,  and  rekindle  the  war ;  insidious  as  the  par- 
liament would  be  divested  of  its  present  supe- 
riority, and  after  a  short  term,  of  its  future  secu- 
rity. The  unconditional  demand  of  the  militia 
was  reduced  by  the  two  houses  to  seven,  or  to 
three  years  after  a  general  pacification,  when  it 
might  be  adjusted  again  between  the  parliament 
and  the  king ;  and  an  act  of  mutual  oblivion  was 
offered,  as  a  full  and  adequate  security  for  his  ad- 
herents ".  The  power  of  the  sword  might  have 
been  entrusted  to  parliament,  and  after  a  limited 
period,  restored  to  the  crown,  but  from  those  con- 
editions,  howsoever  easily  they  might  have  been 
incorporated,  neither  party  was  disposed  to  re- 
cede* 

41  Clarend.  ii.  589—94?. 

M  Whitlock,  128.    Rushw.  vi.  895. 
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.  On  the  third  proposition,  the  two  hbtiscs  t& 
quired  that  the  cessation  in  Ireland  should  be  de«* 
clared  void ;  that  the  war  there  should  be  prose- 
cuted under  their  directions,  and  the  administra- 
tion entrusted  to  their  care;  and  that  no  peace 
nor  truce  should  be  concluded  without  their  con- 
sent. The  cessation  expired  in  a  month,  and  if 
the  present  treaty  were  happily  accomplished, 
there  was  no  cause  nor  pretext  for  its  renewal* 
The  reduction  of  Ireland  might  have  united  the 
arms,  and  exhausted  the  surviving  animosities  of 
England ;  and  on  this  important  and  popular  ar- 
ticle, the  king  and  the  parliament  were  dxpected 
to  concur.  Not  a  single  concession  was  proposed 
by  Charles.  No  consent  was  offered  t<?(.  the  pro«? 
secution  of  the  war,  nor  could  the  parliament  ob- 
tain an  assurance  that  peace  was*not  then  in  agita- 
tion, nor  about  to  be  concluded  with  the  Irish  in- 
surgents 2*.  The  debates  were  artfdlly  diverted 
to  the  necessity  of  the  cessation  which  had  almost 
expired;  the  time  allotted  for  treaty  was  consum* 
ed  in  recrimination  ;  and  from  conferences  pro* 
ductive  of  no  conclusion,  the  commissioners  de* 
parted  with  mutual  disgust.  / 

Failure  of  When  the  correspondence  with  the  queen,  and 
the  treaty.  tke  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  are  impar- 
tially examined,  it  appears  that  Charles  was  secret. 
ly  adverse  to  the  treaty,  and  apprehensive  of  its 
success.  There  were  some  articles  which  the  par- 
liament might  relinquish;  and  others  from  which 

*3  Rushw.vi.  901,  5. 
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it*  adherents  would  never  recede.  Instead  of  a 
fair  compromise  and  a  mutual  understanding, 
every  concession  was  weighed  and  scrupulously 
adjusted  by  his  conscience,  which  prohibited  any 
alteration  in  the  church  ;  or  was  circumscribed  by 
a  false  honour  that  rejected  an  accommodation 
with  his  subjects  upon  equal  terms  ;  principles  me- 
ritorious perhaps  in  an  individual,  but  if  placed  in 
competition  with  the  public  welfare,  ruinous  to  a 
prince*  His  commissioners  were  studious  of  dif- 
ficulties, and  endeavoured  by  every  minute  em- 
barrassment to  obstruct  a  conclusion.  They  were 
purposely  selected  as  the  most  unpliant  and  tena- 
cious of  their  instructions 2*,  and  their  negotia- 
tions can  be  compared  to  nothing  else  than  the 
debates  of  a  popular  assembly,  not  intended  to 
convince  the  audience,  but  to  operate  upon  the 
public  through  the  channel  of  the  press.    During 

*4  See  in  Rushw.  vi.  946,  and  in  Charles*  Works,  148,  his 
correspondence  with  the  queen  intercepted  at  the  battle  of 
Naseby.  u  Esteem  me  as  thou  findest  me  constant  to  those 
grounds  thou  leftest  me  withal."  Id.  144.  "  I  assure  you 
my  commissioners  are  so  well  chosen,  that  they  will  neither 
be  threatened  nor  disputed  from  the  grounds  I  have  given 
them,  which  upon  my  word  is  according  to  the  little  note 
thou  so  well  rememberest."  These  grounds  then  had  been 
concerted  before  the  queen's  departure,  and  the  whole  corre- 
spondence betrays  an  aversion  to  treat  on  different  or  more 
equal  terms.  The  parliamentary  leaders  have  been  accused 
of  garbling  the  letters,  which,  if  true,  might  have  been  cor- 
rected at  the  time,  by  publishing  the  originals  in  the  queen's 
hands.  But  the  king  himself,  in  a  letter  to  secretary  Ni- 
cholas, acquits  them  of  any  material  omission  or  error. 
Vol.  UK  T 
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book  the  whole  of  the  treaty  at  Uxbridge,  Charles  waS 
engaged  in  secret  negotiations,  and  employed  that 
treaty  to  procure  a  clandestine  peace  with  the 
Irish ;  which  affords  a  sufficient  explanation  of  his 
inflexible  refusal  of  every  concession  respecting 
Ireland,  and  a  proof  that  the  treaty  itself  was  in- 
sincere. But  the  queen  had  already  negociated 
on  the  continent  for  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men  under  the  duke  of  Lorrain  :  an  equal  num- 
ber was  expected  from  Ireland :  the  king  was  still 
possessed  of  half  the  midland  counties  and  of  the 
entire  west ;  and  the  progress  of  Montrose,  which 
was  much  exaggerated,  had  inspired  an  undue 
confidence  in  the  success  of  his  arms  *.  It  is  to 
this  circumstance  alone,  that  the  parliamentary 
commissioners  ascribed  the  miscarriage  of  a  treaty, 
from  which  they  ha4  anticipated  a  very  different 
result.  The  earl  of  Southampton,  a  commissioner 
from  Charles,  hastened  from  Uxbridge,  and  in 
Conjunction  with  others,  knelt  and  implored  the 
king  to  submit  before  it  was  too  late  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  times.  His  assent  to  the  most  msu- 
terial  propositions  vwas  obtained ;  but  before  the 
instructions  were  signed,  a  messenger  arrived 
from  Montrose,  whose  dispatches  announced  a 
new  and  important  victory ;  deprecated  an  igno- 
minious accommodation  with  rebels,  and  promis- 
ed confidently  to  march  to  his  majesty's  assist- 

*'  Charles'  Works,  144,  5,  6—9.    See  the  negociations  at 
length  in  Rushworth  and  Dugdale. 
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ance  with  a  gallant  army  in  the  next  campaign 26.    book  ' 
On  a  sudden  gleam  of  prosperity  his  resolution    ^j^ 
was  altered,  and  his   assent  recalled.     But  thq     1645, 
terms  upon  which  Charles  condescended  to  treat, 
had  been  concerted  before  the  departure  of  the 
queen,  and  her  letters  breathe  an  ardent  wish  for 
•  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  which  betrays  the 
secret  object  both  of  his  negotiations  and  of  his 
arms 27. 

Montrose  had  withdrawn  his  troops  from  their  victory  of 
fierce  devastations  in  Argyleshire,  towards  Inver- 
ness, when  he  received  information  that  Argyle 
himself,  having  collected  his  scattered  dan,  had 
advanced  to  Inverlochy ;  a  castle  situated  at  the 
western  extremity  of  a  chain  of  lakes  that  inter- 
sect the  highlands,  and  extend  from  the  German: 
to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  His  march  was  at  once 
reversed;  and  by  a  secret  and  circuitous  rout, 
through  mountains  still  covered  with  snow,  he 
returned  on  Argyle,  the  escape  of  whose  breath- 
less, and  astonished  vanguard  prevented  a  sur- 
prise. It  was  night,  and  their  forces  continued 
to  skirmish  by  moonlight,  impatient  for  action. 
Argyle's  are  estimated  at  three  thousand;  but 
they  were  disheartened  by  the  retreat  or  flight  of x 
their  inglorious  chieftain,  who  withdrew  to  his 

*  Burnet's  Hist.  i.  50.    Welwood,  74.    The  letter  is  pre- 
served by  Welwood,  p.  343.  and  was  received  by  Charles 
before  the  end  of  the  treaty,  as  appears  from  his  correspon- 
dence with  the  queen ;  p.  148 — 64.  of  his  Works. 
*  a?  Burnet's  Hist.  i.  145. 
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book    galley,  at  a  secure  distance,  to  contemplate  the  ajv 
i^vO    proaching  fight  from  the  lake.     At  sunrise,  he 
Fcb.L^'     heard  the  trumpet  of  Montrose:  he  beheld  thd 
mortifying  defeat  of  his  forces,  and  the  slaugh- 
ter of  his  clan.     Perhaps  they  were  injudiciously 
arranged ;  the   lowland   troops,  divided  on  the 
flanks,  could  neither  sustain  the  impetuous  charge 
of  the  Irish,  nor  the  highlanders  in  the  reserve 
and  centre,  avail  themselves  of  their  undisciplined 
valour  to  restore  the  battle  when  abandoned  by 
their  wings.     But  irregular  forces,  however  fierce 
in  their  assault,  are  seldom  able  to  sustain  an  at- 
•  tack.     They  fled  after  a  single  discharge }  and  were 

pursued  and  slaughtered  from  the  lake  to  the 
mountains  j  and  the  victory,  in  which  fifteen 
hundred  of  the  Campbells  perished,  was  atchieved 
as  usual  almost  without  the  loss  of  a  mart.  The 
most,  potent  and  numerous  of  the  mountain  septs 
was  crushed  by  the  defeat,  and  the  highlands,  in 
every  direction,  were  open  to  Montrose.  But  his 
influence  appears  to  have  been  extremely  limited, 
and  confined  to  Athol  and  a  part  of  Braedalbin ; 
to  the  Stewarts  of  Apin,  and  the  Macdonalds  6f 
Glehgary,  Glenco  and  the  isles.  Even  these  were 
less  actuated  by  personal  attachment  than  by  ani- 
mosity to  the  Campbells  ;  nor  were  the  clans  in 
general,  who  maintained  in  their  rude  indepen- 
'  dfcnce  #a  happy  indifference  to  prerogative  and  re- 
ligion, inclined  or  attracted  to  his  victorious  ban- 


ners*8. 
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"•  His  former  expedition  to  Inverness  was  resum-    fcooK 

IV 

cd,  but  the  town,  which  is  placed  at  the  eastern    k^Aj 
extremity  of  the  lakes,  and  commands  the  nor-His!^s. 
them  avenue   to  the  highlands,  was  fortified  and tationi- 
garrisoned  by  two  veteran  regiments,  wjio  defied 
the  siege  or  assault  of  irregular  troops.     On  de- 
scending into- Murray,  he  was  joined  at  last   by 
the  Grants  and  the  Gordons  ;  but  his  victories, 
though  not  as  formerly  stained  by  cold?  and  deli- 
berate bloodshed,  were  dishonoured  by  an  unpro- 
fitable, vindictive  cruelty,  productive  only  of  simi-  ' 
lar  revenge.     According  to  an  approved  maxim 
in  civil  dissensions,  all  who  refused  or  declined  to 
assist  his  cause,  were  confounded  with  his  ene- 
mies 29  ;  their  lands  were  indiscriminately  wasted, 
and  their  houses  were  plundered  and  burnt  to  the 
ground.     Elgin,  Cullen,  and  Banff  were  abandon- 
ed to  pillage.     Stonehaven,  amidst  the  entreaties 
and  outcries  of  the  inhabitants,  was  consigned  to 
the  flames,  by  the  inexorable  Montrose ;  and  from 
an  example  of  his  lenity,  some  inadequate  con- 
ception may  be  formed  of  his  rigour.     When  the 
earl  of  Findlater's  house  was  plundered,  stript  in 
his  presence  of  every  moveable  article,  and  about 
to  be  burnt,  he  consented,  at  th$  intercession  of 
the  countess,  in  consideration,  however,  of  a  large 
ransom,  to  spare  it  for  fifteen  days,  till  the  return 
and  submission  of  her  husband  might  preserve  it 
from  the  flames.    It  is  with  reluctance  that  impar- 

*9  Clarend.  State  Papers,  ii.  189. 
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book    tial  history  pursues  a  hero  through  the  footsteps 

i^v^j    of  a  vulgar,  oppressive  chieftain ;  but  in  reviving 

1645.     the  barbarous  practices  of  the  former  century,  and 

in  propagating  the  royal  authority  by  fire  and 

sword,  Montrose  was  ignorant  of  what  was  due 

to  civilized  society,  and  forgot  that  he  had  once 

been  a  rebel  himself  3°. 

The  military  and  external  transactions  of  Scot- 
land, have  obscured  the  civil  and  domestic  affairs 
of  the  year.  The  first  triennal  parliament  was 
held  according  to  its  Original  appointment,  and 
prolonged  by  adjournments  when  the  covenant 
and  treaty  with  England  were  confirmed.  During 
the  recess  of,  parliament,  the  supreme  authority, 
civil  and  military,  devolved  on  the  committee  of 
estates.  The  commission  of  the  general  assembly, 
improving  on  the  example,  usurped  and  abused 
a  discretionary  authority  over  the  church.  But 
the  great  object  of  national  concern,  next  to  the 
eventful  success  of  the  war,  was  the  progress  of  its 
commissioners  in  the  assembly  of  divines.  The 
.  solemn  league  and  covenant  had  associated  not 
only  the  nation  but  the  church,  with  England,  in 
every  religious  transaction,  as  well  as  in  every 
civil  negociation  and  military  enterprise.  The 
doctrines  sind  discipline  of  the  presbyterian  church, 
were  propagated  successfully  by  its  commissioners 
in  the  Westminster  assembly  of  divines,  whose 
conclusions  are  connected  by  a  double  tie  with  the 
history  of  Scotland,  as   they  are  still  incorporated 

so  Spalding,  ii.  273—6,  7,  8. 83—5. 
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and  preserved  by  the  church,  in  the  articles  of    book 
its  faith.     But  its  progress  was  opposed  in  the  as-    ^^J 
sembly,  and  obstructed  throughout  England,  by     l64S- 
the  independents,  now  a  conspicuous «  sect  and  a 
distinguished  party,  to  whose  origin,  institutions, 
and  character,  our  attention  is  due. 

Each  sect  in  its  turn  has  explored  the  gospels,  indepen- 
in  quest  of  the  primitive  form  of  the  Christian 
church.  The  puritans  discovered  that  bishops 
a?id  presbyters,  overseers  and  elders,  were  origin 
nally  equal,  and  the  terms  interchangeable,  till  the 
first  was  appropriated  to  the  president  of  a  con- 
gregation or  synod,  elevated  in  due  course  of  eo» 
clesiastical  usurpation,  above  his  co-presbyters. 
But  as  each  sect  beholds  its  opinions  faithfully  re- 
flected in  the  mirror  of  the  gospels,  a  bolder  class  Their  on- 
of  enthusiasts,  more  impatient  of  intolerance,  had  &TU 
found  that  before  the  institution  of  a  regular  pres* 
bytery,  the  congregations  themselves  were  inde« 
pendent  and  equal.  The  apostolical  churches 
planted  in  Jerusalem,  Corinth  and  Ephesus,  were 
regulated  by  pastors  freely  chosen ;  instructed  oc- 
casionally by  lay-prophets  ;  and  united  only  by  the 
ties  of  charity  and  a  common  faith.  Ac;ording 
to  this  early,  evangelical  model,  they  rejected  the 
indelible  character  of  an  established  and  distinct 
order  of  priesthood ;  placed  the  choice  and  ad- 
mission of  pastors  in  the  congregation  at  large  ; 
indulged  the  indiscriminate  exercise  of  preaching*; 

31  Robinson's  Apologia  Bromiistarum. 
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book  and  permitted  an  unrestrained  secession  when- 
Ljrv4j  ever  their  numbers  or  their  dissensions  required 
1645-  a  separate  church  3*.  Their  defection  from  the 
established  church,  escaped  not  the  severe  vigi- 
lance of  Elizabeth's  ministers.  But  their  abhor- 
rence of  itis  rigid  discipline,  was  increased  by  the 
sufferings  and  execution  of  their  clergy  ** ;  and 
the  most  opulent  fled  to  Holland,  the  only  secure 
asylum  from  the  persecution  of  the  age.  Their 
infant  church  was  established  there  by  the  tolera- 
tion of  the  magistrates ;  but  it  was  abandoned  by 
Brown,  their  inconstant  leader,  and  almost  dis- 
membered by  a  fruitful  principle  pf  division  and 
decay.  It  was  restored  by  Robinson,  a  tempe- 
rate and  learned  divine,  who  reclaimed  the  sect 
from  the  sullen  intolerance  contracted  under 
its  former  persecution ;  renewed  its  communion 
with  the  reformed  churches;  retrenched  or  ap- 
propriated the  gift  of  prophecy  to  a  chosen  few  \ 
and  abolished  the  name  of  Brownists ;  a  name 
justly  odious  from  the  defection  of  their  founder, 
whom  the  hopes  of  ecclesiastical  preferment  had 
attracted  to  England.  Under  the  more  honour-, 
able  designation  of  independents,  a  part  of  the 
«ect  was  restored  to  England  in  the  reign  of  James, 
and  continued  many  years  alternately  to  endure 

31  Robinson's  Apologia  Brownistarum. 

*2  Copping  and  Thacker  were  put  to  death  in  1583,  Bar*, 
row  and  Greenwood  in  1592.  What  is  singular  and  perhaps 
unexampled,  the  two  former  were  executed  for  circulating  a 
publication  for  which  Brown  the  author  was  pardoned,  re- 
leased  from  prison,  and  afterwards  preferred.  Neal's  Hiat. 
Pttrit.  i.  375— 89.  558. 
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the  severity  of  the  laws,  and  to  elude  the  jealous  book 
observation- of  the  prelates.  The  remainder  of  i— >***» 
the  congregation  was  diminished  by  the  death  of  ^^ 
the  older  members,  and  in  danger  of  being  extin- 
guished by  the  intermarriage  of  their  children  into 
Dutch  families.  A  select  portion  embarked  for 
America,  to  perpetuate  their  declining  society  in 
&  distant  land.  They  established  themselves  at 
New  Plymouth,  the  first  settlement  in  the  province 
of  Massachuset,  to  which  the  puritans  were  soon 
driven  by  persecution,  and  attracted  by  civil  and 
religious  freedom.  They  were  visited  by  the 
younger  Vane,  who  became  a  secret  proselyte,  and 
was  elected  governor  of  Massachuset ;  but  the  pu- 
ritans, after  his  departure,  revived  the  persecu- 
tion from  which  they  had  fled  themselves.  Rhode- 
Island,T!onnecticut,and  Hampshire,  were  peopled 
by  the  fugitives,  who  preserved  in  their  new  set- 
tlements the  spirit  of  toleration  that  distinguished 
their  sect.  On  the  meeting  of  the  long  parlia- 
ment, when  their  brethren  in  London,  after  sub- 
sisting secretly  for  twenty  years,  were  revealed  to 
public  view,  some  of  their  choice  preachers  return- 
ed to  England  with  new  hopes  of  success,  and, 
with  a  fixed  antipathy  to  the  established  church  *h 

Their  progress  was  rapid,  as  their  tenets  were  institution*,' 
equally  adapted  to  gratify  the  most  enlightened, 
and  the  most  enthusiastic  minds.     With  them  the 

^3  Neal's  Hist,  of  New  England.  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  ii. 
47.  128.  Hutchiesou's  Hist,  of  Massachuset.  Rohertson's 
Hist,  of  America. 
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book  visible  church  was  neither  an  abstract  idea,  nor  all 
empty  name.  Each  congregation  was  a  separate 
church ;  each  church  was  erected  on  a  separate 
rock,  and  the  members  first  engaged  by  a  solemn 
covenant,  with  united  hands,  to  walk  together  in 
the  paths,  and  to  observe  the  ordinances  of  reli- 
gion hitherto  manifested,  or  hereafter  to  be  re- 
vealed. They  then  proceeded  to  appoint  a  pastor 
and  elders,  by  a  general  suffrage,  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  their  own  hands.  To  him  their  choice  was 
sufficient  ordination ;  to  them  alone  he  was  pastor; 
to  other  congregations  a  mere  layman ;  and  this 
lax  association  constituted  a  church  of  divine  insti- 
tution, independent  on  other  churches,  except  for 
their  advice,  or  excluded  merely  from  their  com- 
munion, if  obstinate  in  its  errors.  Marriage  was 
resigned  to  the  magistrate  as  a  civil  contract ;  the 
tithes,  vestments,and  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law 
were  alike  rejected;  and  their  pastor,  whose  sacer- 
dotal character  commenced,  and  expired  with  his 
office,' subsisted  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
his  flock. _,  The  extent  of  a  congregation  was  li- 
mited to  the  numbers  that  might  meet  conveniently 
in  the  same  place.  But  as  two  or  three  might  as- 
semble together,  seven  were  esteemed  sufficient  to 
complete  a  church ;  and  as  each  member  might 
separate,  if  dissatisfied. with  the  others,  the  prin- 
ciple was  not  more  fertile  in  divisions,  than  pro- 
ductive of  new  seminaries  for  this  prolific  sect. 
As  theirs  was  a  voluntary  association  of  saints, 
a  single  member  might  oppose  the  admission  of  a. 
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proselyte,  till  convinced  of  his  regeneration ;  but  book 
this  contracted  regulation  superseded  the  more  JZ^j 
intolerant,  and  falHble  use  of  confessions  and  1645* 
creeds ;  and  when  the  scriptures  were  the  indis- 
criminate standard  of  faith,  belief  in  Christ  the 
sole  test  of  orthodoxy,  hard  indeed  was  the  lot  of 
that  outcast  with  whom  none  would  associate,  and 
whom  no  congregation  was  disposed  to  receive. 
In  the  churches  of  Rome  and  England,  the  Chris- 
tian community  was  an  hierarchy  ascending  like 
the  sacred  gradations  in  heaven.  In  the  presby- 
terian  church,  it  was  a  Spartan  commonwealth, 
where  the  priests  were  saints  and  alone  equal,  the 
f  people  sinners  and  alone  degenerate.  According 
to  the  independent  system,  the  Christian  commu- 
nity, parcelled  out  into  separate  churches,  united 
by  slender  yet  comprehensive  ties,  was  a  federal 
republic  where  each  member  held  an  active  situa- 
tion, and  where  every  speculative  tenet  found  a 
secure  retreat  ^* 

Enthusiasm  was  congenial  to  a  sect,  whose  andch*. 
rapturous  devotion  was  neither  assuaged  by  the 
stated  observance  of  ceremonies,  nor  restrained  by 
ordinances,  confessions,  or  creeds.  But  the  most 
distinguished  attribute,  and  in  that  age  the  re- 
proach of  their  sect,,  was  religious  toleration  35. 

34  NeaPs  Hist,  of  Puritans,  ii.  108.  Hist,  of  New  England, 
62.  7*.  126—71-  Baillie's  Dissuasive  from  the  Errors  of  the 
Times. 

35  Toleration  is  the  incessant  reproach,  re-echoed  by  Baillk, 
Rutherford,  Edwards,  and  every  writer  against  the  indepen- 
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book    Without  assuming  to  themselves  any  temporal 
1V*     authority,  they  denied  the  right  of  the  civil  ma- 


i645.  gistrate  to  interpose  in  the  religious  and  specula- 
tive opinions  of  mankind.  Satisfied  with  the  spi- 
ritual powers  of  admonition  and  excommunica- 
tion, of  which  the  one  was  more  freely,  and  the 
other  more  sparingly  and  temperately  administer- 
ed, they  were  the  first  Christians  who  adopted  the 
principles  of  toleration  in  adversity,  and  main- 
tained them  during  the  prosperity  of  their  sect. 
"  Their  mind,"  says  a  philosophical  historian,  "  set 
**  afloat  in  the  wide  sea  of  inspiration,  could  con- 
"  fine  itself  within  no  certain  limits ;  and  the 
*6  same  variations  in  which  an  enthusiast  indulged 
cc  himself,  he  was  apt,  by  a  natural  train  of  think- 
"  ing,  to  permit  in  others  J6."  It  is  difficult  to  re- 
sist a  solution  so  truly  ingenious.  But  its  autho- 
rity is  impaired  by  an  obvious  consideration,  that 
amidst  the  revolutions  and  incessant  fluctuations 
of  religion,  no  system  has  yet  inspired  that  ex- 
treme zeal,  of  which  mild  and  tolerating  senti- 
ments are  the  natural  result.  A  better  reason  is 
contained  in  the  peculiar  form  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical institution.  They  had  searched  their  scrip* 
tures  for  the  earliest  model  of  the  primitive 
church ;  but  from  the  loose  texture,  and  imper- 

dents.    The  presbyterian,  having  been  once  a  persecuted,  be- 
came naturally  a  persecuting  religion  on  its  triumph ;  a  gene- 
'  ral  principle,  from  which  the  independents  form  a  singular 
and  honourable  exception. 

36  Hume's  Hist. 
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feet  union  df  independent  congregations,  f>erseai-  book, 
tion  was  impracticable.  When  expelled  from  one 
congregation,  the  offender  might  obtain  easy  ac- 
cess to  another,  or  establish  a  separate  church  of 
his  own.  The  civil  authority  could  neither  be 
appropriated,  nor  lent  Occasionally  to  their  diffe- 
rent  churches  ;  and  when  the  necessity  of  tolera- 
tion was  once  acknowledged,  its  benefits  were 
sooh  recommended  by  an  influx  of  proselytes  from 
every  persecuted,  or  afflicted  sect.  The  antinomian, 
who  believed  that  the  truly  elect,  however  crimi- 
nal their  actions,were  incapable  of  sin  ;  the  anabap- 
tist, whose  inoffensive  doctrine,  that  baptism  should 
be  practised  by  immersion  on  adults  susceptible  of  a 
religious  vow  and  a  rational  obligation,  was  odious 
from  the  former  excesses  of  his  sect  on  the  con- 
tinent ;  escaped  into  their  churches,  and  from  this 
indulgent  liberty  which  the  conscience  enjoyed, 
their  sudden  rise  and  prosperity  may  be  derived. 
Their  numbers  were  as  yet  inconsiderable ;  in 
London  they  were  not  supposed  to  exceed  a  thou- 
sand;  but  these  were  mostly  persons  of  rank  or 
eminence,  distinguished  in  parliament,  in  the  as- 
sembly of  divines,  and  in  the  committees  for  the 
city  and  associated  counties.  Contrary  to  the 
progress  of  other  sects,  the  independent  system 
was  first  addressed,  and  apparently  recommended 
by  its  tolerating  principles,  to  the  higher  orders  of 
social  life.  It  was  in  the  progressive  state  of  the 
sect,  when  in  danger  from  the  persecuting  spirit 
of  the  presbytcrians,  that  it  descended  to  the 
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book    lower  classes  of  the  community,  where  other  sec- 
i^j    taries  begin  their  career.    There,  perhaps,  it  con* 
1         tracted  a  deeper  tinge  of  enthusiasm.    In  some 
congregations,  it  imbibed  from  the  anabaptists, 
those  religious  doctrines  which  are  most  adverse 
and  irreconcilable  to  civil  society  ;  the  community 
of  goods,  and  the  approaching  reign  of  the  saints 
on  earth.    Such   excessive  fanaticism  was  pecu* 
liar  to  a  few,  nor  were  the  doctrines  of  their 
clergy  in  general,  which  were  strictly  calvinistical, 
different,  except  in  ecclesiastical  government,  from 
those  of  the  reformed  church.     Their  learning 
was  distinguished  in   the  assembly  of  divines; 
and  as  their  moderation  is  still  conspicuous  in  its 
debates,it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  same  men 
should  also  exceed  the  presbyterians  in  the  opposite 
extreme  of  enthusiastic  zeal.    But  the  democra- 
tical  spirit  of  its  ecclesiastical  policy  was  imbibed 
by  its  adherents,  and  the  republican  principles  that 
began  to  predominate  in  the  state,  were  abetted 
by  religion  *7. 
probable        A  sect  that  disavowed  the  obligation  of  tithes, 
wacty.      rejected  a  consecrated  and  distinct  priesthood,  and 
restored  mankind  to  their  religious  liberties,  was 
obnoxious  to  every  established  church.  From  the 
share  of  it3  political  adherents  in  the  destruction 
of  monarchy,  it  was  equally  odious  to  almost  every 
historian.    Its  genius  and  institutions  have  there- 
fore deserved  a  more  ample  explanation ;  but  the 

3?  Baillie's  Dissuasive.    Clarend.  r.  115. 
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philosopher;  whose  researches  extend  beyond  the  book 
province  of  history,  endeavours  to  explore  its 
probable  effects  on  society,  had  it  been  univer- 
sally adopted  and  permitted  to  subsist.  On  this 
question,  two  of  the  most  illustrious  philosophers 
of  the  age  have  differed  38.  From  the  interested 
diligence  and  zeal  of  the  clergy,  to  conciliate  ad- 
herents by  every  novelty,  and  to  inspire  a  mutual 
abhorrence  in  every  conventicle,  the  one  con- 
cludes that  their  subsistence,  instead  of  depending, 
as  in  other  liberal  professions,  on  a  gratuitous  re- 
compence  derived  from  their  votaries,  must  be 
secured  by  public  salaries,  and  a  fixed  establish- 
ment ;  that  their  interests  may  be  reconciled  with 
the  peace  of  society  j  their  indolence  bribed,  and 
their  zeal  disarmed.  From  the  same  principles 
the  other  maintains,  that  the  active  or  interested 
zeal  of  religious  teachers,  becomes  dangerous  or 
troublesome  only  then,  when  the  state  is  attached 
to  one,  or  divided  into  two  or  three  extensive 
sects,  and  the  clergy,  acting  in  concert,  are  actuated 
by  tnutual  subordination  and  discipline.  Were 
the  number  increased ;  were  society  itself  subdi- 
vided into  some  hundred,  or  some  thousand  sects, 
the  teachers  of  each  little  congregation,  surround- 
ed by  adversaries  far  more  numerous  and  power- 
ful than  their  adherents,  would  be  compelled  to 
adopt  that  mutual  respect,  and  to  cultivate  those 
virtues  of  moderation  and  of  candour,  which  are 

• 
a*  Hume's  Hist,  iv.30.  Smith's  WealtK  of  Nations,  iii.  195. 
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unknown  to  religions  whose  tenets  are  eounte* 
nanced  or  enforced  by  the  civil  magistrate*  andra- 
vered  by  the  multitude ;  and  whose  clergy  per- 
ceive none  around  them,  but  an  obsequious  crowd 
of  followers,  disciples,  dependents,  and  friends. 
From  the  mutual  concessions  necessary  to  be  made 
by  each  diminutive  sect,  the  greater  part  would 
be  redu'ced  in  time  to  a  pure  and  rational  wor- 
ship, free  from  imposture,  superstition,  or  fana- 
ticism, such  as  the  wise  have  ever  wished  to  see 
established,  but  positive  institutions,  still  subser- 
vient to  popular  delusion,  have  ever  counteracted. 
The  truth  of  this  philosophical  doctrine,  is  con- 
firmed by  a  general  historical  observation,  that 
enthusiasm  is  invariably  the  prevailing  vice  of  a 
rising  sect,  superstition  the  disease  of  an  establish- 
ed, degenerate  church.  Where  a  new  system  re-, 
specting  our  future  welfare,  has  engrossed  the  un- 
derstanding, the  imagination  and  the  passions  ex- 
pand upon  the  subject :  the  three  most  power- 
ful principles  of  the  human  frame  are  stretched  by, 
mutual  reaction  to  their  utmost  j  and  are  produc- 
tive of  that  sublime  and  contagious  frenzy  which 
maddens  from  resistance,  and  for  some  generations 
may  last  undiminished.  When  the  novelty  ceases, 
the  enthusiasm  decays.  It  declines  into  supersti- 
tion, where  religion  is  fixed  and  preserved  by  rites, 
prohibitions,  ceremonies ;  sanctimonious  obser- 
vances on  which  the  mind  may  fasten  when  its 
ftrvour  has  abated  ;  or  subsides  into  a  placid  and 
calm  indifference,  which  constitutes  the  happiest 
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State  of  enlightened  society  &.   By  a  singular  fell*    book 
city,  the  speculative  truths  of  philosophy  have 
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been  verified  throughout  that  extensive  continent, 
to  which  the  independents  originally  fled  for  re- 
fuge. From  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  to 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  the  citizen  chooses  his 
own  altar  ;  the  sect  provides  for  its  own  pastor  j 
and  from  independent  congregations,  connected 
by  no  discipline,  nor  cherished  by  the  partial  sup* 
port  of  the  state,  an  harmonious  moderation  is  the 
universal  result. 

The  independents  were  not  numerous,  in  the  *l5?*5r 
assembly  of  divines.    .  The  episcopal  party,  some  of  miaatr. 
whom  the  parliament  had  impartially  selected,  de* 
clined  to  attend.     Another  party  was  formed  by 
the  learned  Selden,  and  a   few  statesmen  and 
temperate  divines,  who  proposed  to  restore  to  the 

39  The  ferocious  and  irresistible  enthusiasm  of  the  Jetri,  , 
on,  their  irruption  from  the  desert,  disappeared  before  the 
captivity,  and  has  degenerated  into  a  sordid  superstition, 
fixed  and  perpetuated  by  exclusive  rites,  and  by  the  prohibi- 
tion of  whatever  is  common  or  indifferent  to  the  rest  of 
mankind.  The  Mahometans  emerged  from  the  same  deserts. 
Their  victorious  fanaticism  has  also  degenerated  into  the  su- 
perstitious performance  of  ablutions,  fasts,  and  the  stated  re- 
turns and  attitudes  of  prayer.  The  milder  zeal  of  the  first 
Christians  was  lost  in  the  ceremonious  devotion  of  a  corrupt 
church.  In  proportion  as  the  reformers  chose  to  recede  from 
its  pageantry,  their  institutions  rose  to  an  .enthusiastic  fury,  or 
relapsed  into  a  bigoted  attachment  to  the  functions,  vest- 
ments, or  rank  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  ceremonies,  prayen,, 
and  confessions  of  the  ritual. 
Vol,  HI.  U 
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book    magistrate  the  coercive  powers  which  the  church 
t^yrJ    had  assumed,  and  to  reduce  the  pastoral  functions 
1645.    jjq  exhortation  and  prayer.    Such  rational  and 
just  conceptions  were  stigmatised  as   Erastian ; 
from  Erastus,  a  German  physician  and  theologist, 
who  first  maintained,  that  the  clerical  office  and 
character  were  limited  to  that  persuasive  autho- 
rity y  which  an  ancient  philosopher  might  acquire 
over  the  disciples  who  frequented  his  school.    But 
the  puritans  were  the  most  numerous  part  of  the 
assembly.     They  were  inclined  at  first,  to  such  a 
*  moderate,  and  limited  form  of  episcopal  govern- 
*--      ment,  as  subsisted  among  the  humble  bishops  of 
the  primitive  church.    Episcopacy  was  superceded 
however  by   the  covenant,  and  abolished  before 
another  form   was  prepared;  and   the  delibera- 
tions of  the  assembly  on  this  important  question 
were  protracted  by  the  delays  of  the  independents 
and  of  the  Scots.     Actuated  by  the  spirit  of  an 
exclusive  religion,  the  Scots  were  determined  to 
admit  of  no  toleration,  and  studied  artfully  to 
avoid  a  rupture,  till  the  presbyterian  system  should 
become  familiar,  and  acquire  credit  and  support 
from  the  progress  of  their  arms.     The  indepen- 
dents despaired  of  toleration,  and  apprehensive  of 
ja  second  exile,  endeavoured  to  prolbng  an  inter- 
regnum so  propitious  to  the  rapid  growth  of  their 
it*  labours.  se£t.     Church  government  therefore,  as  pregnant 
with  divisions,  was  postponed  to  a  directory  for 
public  worship,  and  a  form  of  ordination ;  and  a 
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confession  of  faith  was  reserved  to  conclude  the    book 

•  IV 

Jabouf s  of  the  assembly  of  divines  *°.  u^ 

Whatever  was  esteemed  superstitious  or  cere-  Dir^wji 
gonial  in  the  English  ritual,  was  proscribed  in 
the  directory.    The  clergy  were  instructed  in  the 
most  pregnant  topics  of  extemporary  prayer ; 
the  people  were  admonished  to  abstain  from  pri- 
vate adoration,  genuflexions,  or  obeisance  on  their 
entrance  into  church,  and  to  join  in  concert  with 
that  inward  grace  which  is  alone  acceptable  to  the 
ear  of  God.     The  cross,  and  the  intervention  Of 
sponsors,  were  prohibited  in  baptism j  the  ring 
was  forbidden  in  marriage,  the  solemnization  of 
which  was  permitted  in  Lent :  confession  and  ab- 
solution were  denied  the  sick  ;  the  dead  were  de- 
prived of  the  funeral  service  ;  and  the  altar,  ftript 
of  its  rails,  was  removed  from  the  eaft,  and  re- 
duced to  a  table.     This  last  alteration  was  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  ridiculous  disputes.    The  in- 
dependents, who  concluded  that,  in  communi- 
cating sitting,  there  was  no  necessity  to  approach  a 
table,  maintained  that  the  sacrament  should  be 
administered  by  the  clergy,  uncovered,  as  servants, 
and  without  exhortations,  to  the  communicant* 
covered  and  seated  as  guests  in  their  pews  41.    But 
the  power  of  the  keys,  or  the  terms  of  admittance, 
excited  a  fiercer  dispute  with  the  Erastians,  who 
demanded  an  open  communion,  accessible  at  hif 

*>Neal,  iii.  S2.  139.   .Baxter's  Life,  139.    Baillie's  Let- 
ters* 402— 8— 13. 

#  Baillie's  Letters,  i.  HI.  ii.  27.  31.     Dissuasive,  122. 
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book    own  peril,  to  every  sinner.    The  satbatk,  dear  tt 

^^j   a  moral  observance  to  the  puritans,  was  sanctified! 

1645.     by  the  directory,  and  festivals  were  abolished  as 

an  odious  encroachment  on  the  reverence  due  to 

Ordination,  that  sacred  institution.  The  demands  of  thd 
church  and  of  the  army  required  a  permanent 
form  of  ordination,  but  the  Erastians  disputed 
whether  the  gifts  imparted  to  Timothy,  by  the 
hands  of  the  presbytery,  afforded  sufficient  grounds 
for  presbyterian  ordination;  and  the  indepen- 
dents, who  limited  the  extent  of  a  presbytery  to  a 
single  congregation,  acknowledged  the  authority, 
but  protested  against  the  interpretation  of  the  text. 
Such  were  the  questions  that  for  some  years  con- 
tinued to  agitate  a  venerable  synod,  and  to  oc- 
cupy the  most  Jearned  men  of  the  age  **. 

church  go-     Men,  in  their  hatred  of  innovation,  are  desirous 

vernment.       r  ,  ,  r         %     •       r  •  i 

of  a  scriptural  foundation  for  their  faith,  and  are 
apt  to  adjust  the  most  indifferent  and  the  most 
important  concerns  by  the  same  unerring  rule.  If 
the  first  reformers  proposed  to  assimilate  every 
civil  establishment  with  the  Jewish  theocracy,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  puritans  endeavoured  to 
adapt  their  discipline  minutely  to  the  gospels. 
The  presby terians  and  the  independents  concurred 

«a  Neal's  Hist.  Puritans,  iii.  151.  276.  Lightfoot's  Re- 
mains, Preface,  p.  10.  Among  other  questions  equally  im- 
portant, it  was  debated  for  three  days,  with  profound  erudi* 
tion,  whether  widows  might  be  admitted  to  officiate  as  dea*. 
cons.  At  last  it  was  determined,  by  an  apposite  text,  that 
widows  of  sixty  were  qualified  for  the  church.  Id.  40.  Bail- 
lie,  i.  410. 
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In  opinion,  that  the  scriptures  exhibited  to  future  book 
ages,  the  true  model  of  an  ecclesiastical  govern-  c^j 
ment  whose  institution  was  divine.  In  the  esta-  1645# 
blishment  of  congregations  they  also  concurred  j 
but  the  divine  right  of  a  classical  presbytery  was 
the  source  :iad  signal  of  dissension  and  schism. 
The  Erastians  asserted  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  civil  magistrate ;  the  independents  vindicated 
the  divine  right  of  their  own  congregations; 
and  the  contest  subsisted  for  thirty  days  ;  fifteen 
in  which  they  advanced  as  assailants  to  the 
charge,  fifteen  in  which  they  maintained  a  defen- 
sive war.  Whethep  there  was  a  classical  presby- 
tery in  Ephesus,  and  whether  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem consisted  originally  of  a  single  congregation, 
were  the  questions  to  which  their  debates  were  con- 
fined j  but  it  may  be  truly  affirmed  that  ecclesias- 
tical assemblies  display  the  abuses,  rather  than  the 
use  or  enjoyqoept  of  reason.  An  accommodation 
w^s  earnestly  recommended  by  the  commons ;  an 
indulgent  toleration  was  solicited  by  the  indepen- 
dents themselves.  But  the  presbyterians  were  de- 
termined that  no  schism  should  exist  in  their  ' 
church ;  which  they  hastened  to  pronounce  a  di- 
vine institution,  in  its  various  forms  of  congrega- 
tional, and  classical  assemblies  or  presbyteries,  pro- 
vincial, national,  and  oecumenical  synods.  The 
independents  complained  pathetically  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  but  the  Erastians,  who  acquiesced  in  presby- 
tery as  agreeable  to  scripture,  or  as  adapted  to  the 
ftate  of  the  nation,  prepared  in  parliament  to  ag- 
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book  sert  its  dependence  on  the  laws,  and  the  exempt 

^^j  tion  of  other  sects  from  its  intolerant  control.  The 

m  *««*  conclusions  of  the  assembly  remained  to  be  sane- 

Confession 

of  faith,  tioned  in  each  kingdom  ;  and  as  the  articles  of  the 
English  church  were  inadmissible  in  Scotland,  an 
uniform  confession  of  faith  was  prepared,  accord- 
ing to  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  calvinistical  de+ 
crees«. 
intolerance  The  spkit  of  persecution  which  the  assembly 
^biy?*"  manifested,  reduced  the  independents  to  despair. 
They  petitioned  parliament  for  leave  to  remain 
undisturbed  at  home,  as  they  knew  not  where  to 
find  a  secure,  or  convenient  retreat.  The  induU 
gence  which  they  demanded  was  reprobated  by  the 
Scots  as  a  connivance  at  foul-murdtr,  and  the  pu- 
ritans were  determined  never  to  tolerate  this  spi- 
ritual suicide,  by  a  criminal  relaxation  of  the  gul- 
den reins  of  discipline.  The  former  obyiously  re^ 
lied  upon  the  influence  to  be  derived  from  their 
arras ;  the  latter  on  their  ascendancy  in  the  two 
houses ;  and  the  independents  had  no  prospect  of 
refuge  but  a  second  exile,  more  difficult  from  their 
numbers,  and  a  return  to  the  desert,  more  severe 
and  intolerable  from  the  ingratitude  of  their  con- 
federates. Their  political  leaders  were  far  from 
deserting  the  cause  as  desperate.  They  were  in* 
stigated  to  the  most  unjustifiable  arts,  by  the  stern 
rigour  of  the  presbyterians,whom,  with  profound 

43  Neal's  Hist.  Puritans,  ii-  78.  Lightfoot,  23.  Neal,  iii; 
280.  Journal  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  by  Gillespie, 
MS.  Advocates*  Library* 
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dissimulation,  they  prepared  to  undermine.  We  30or 
discern  their  secret  negociations  with  the  court, 
after  the  treaty  at  Uxbridge,  and  their  ofler  of 
more  liberal  terms  to  Charles  ;  but  their  chief  at* 
tention  was  directed  to  the  army,  by  the  example 
of  the  Scots.  Their  progress  there  was  facilitated 
by  the  want  of  chaplains,  who  had  mostly  retired 
after  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
their  livings  and  peaceful  abodes.  Military  and 
religious  discipline  were  incorporated  by  the  Scots, 
and  the  ministers  allotted  to  each  regiment,  had 
established  their  beloved  presbytery  in  the  camp 
itself.  As  the  English  presbyterians  were  less  pro- 
vident, the  officers  were  permitted  to  assume  the 
pastoral  staff  in  the  absence  of  the  chaplains,  and 
to  preach  and  pray  till  the  armies  were  filled  with 
sectaries,  and  Manchester's  forces*  were  converted 
into  independents  by  Cromwell4*.  But  their  views 
were  not  yet  accomplished,  while  their  enemies 
retained  the  command  of  the  armies,  or  their  au- 
thority in  the  state.  The  parliamentary  generals 
were  not  unjustly  suspected  of  a  reluctance  to  xt* 
duce  the  king  to  extremities  ;  the  members  who 
had  engrossed  the  chief  employments,  were  accus- 
ed of  an  aversion  to  terminate  a  lucrative  war.  The 
unmolested  retreat  of  the  royalists  from  Denning* 
ton  castle,  had  excited  public  inquiry,  and  the  dis- 
sensions of  the  commanders  required  a  material  al- 
teration in  the  armies.  When  the  commons  had 
resolved  into  a  committee  on  the  deplorable  state 
«  Neal,  Hi.  30$.     Baillie,  ii.  122.  Baxter's  Life,  51. 
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book  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  conduct  of  the  warf 

%J^SJ  Cromwell,  irritated  by  the  intrigues  of  Essex  and 

1045.    the  Scots  for  his  removal,  interrupted  a  profound 

silence  by  a  bold  and  unexpected  declaration* 

Unless  the  members  themselves,  by  the  sacrifice 

of  their  offices  and  emoluments,  should  evince 

that  they  had  no  interest  to  prolong  the  war,  h$ 

declared  that  the  desertion  of  the  people,  impa* 

tient  of  its  burdens,  would  oblige  them  to  con* 

dude  a  dishonourable  peace,  A  proposal  by  which 

his  rank  and  command  in  the  army  were  appa* 

xently  renounced,  was  applauded  by  the  indepen* 

dents  as  disinterested  in  the  extreme ;  nor  was  it 

resisted  by  the  presbyterians  with  sufficient  forti* 

tude.    Conscious  b£  the  monopoly,  they  were 

anxious  to  regain  their  popularity  by  the  derelic- 

Wd       tion  of  power.  A  self-denying  ordinance  was  framed, 

J2£*    *°  exclude  the  members  from  every  civil. and  mi* 

litary  employment ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  the 

peers,  till  the  earls  of  Essex,  Manchester,  and 

Denbigh,  withdrew  from  an  invidious  contest  and 

resigned  their  command  45.     The  importance  of 

the  question  was  then  imperfectly  understood; 

nor  is  it  yet  determined  in  government,  whether 

«  Whitlock,  Hi.  Clarend.  v.  551.  Rushw.  vli.  p.  4.  15. 
I  have  preferred  his  and  Whitlock' s  account,  who  were  pre- 
sent, to  Clarendon's  more  artificial  narrative  of  a  concerted 
plot  between^  the  city  preachers  and  Sir  Harry  Vane.  The 
city  preachers  were  presbyterians  almost  to  a  man.  Claren- 
don's account  of  parliamentary  proceedings,  as  his  infor-, 
ination  was  derivative,  is  generally  erroneous.  See  Harris  *$ 
Life  of  Cromwell,  p.  112. 
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the  members  of  the  representative  order  should    book 
be  admitted  to  the  offices  and  emoluments  of  the 


executive  power.  Their  original  exclusion  might  164S* 
have  provedbeneficial,  had  the  parliament  known 
ho^r  to  preserve  the  fidelity  of  the  generals,  and 
the  obedience  of  the  troops.  But  the  religious 
enthusiasm  of  the  soldiers  was  a  principle  distinct 
from  their  allegiance,  or  attachment  to  civil  li- 
berty;  and  in  the  hands  of  an  ambitious  com- 
mander might  operate  as  a  dangerous  instrument 
against  the  state. 

The  armies,  in  consequence  of  the  ordinance,  New  m*. 
were  modelled  anew.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was 
appointed  general,  with  permission  to  name  his 
own  officers  j  a  dangerous  privilege  which,  from 
the  dissensions  of  the  armies,  was  conceded  with 
less  reluctance  to  his  unblemished  reputation. 
Under  the  direction  of  Cromwell,  who,  on  the  re- 
signation of  the  other  commanders,  had  been  art- 
fully employed  in  a  distant  expedition,  and  af- 
terwards, at  the  request  of  Fairfax,  retained  for 
the  campaign,  the  armies  were  formed  into  new 
regiments,  and  by  the  disinterested  retreat  of  the 
disbanded  officers,  the  new  model  was  introduced 
without  resistance  among  the  mutinous  troops. 
An  exact  and  rigid  discipline  was  immediately 
established.  As  the  new  officers  were  chiefly  in* 
dependents,  in  whom  the  spiritual  and  military 
vocations  were  united,  the  soldiers  were  daily 
edified  by  exhortation  and  prayer.  When  they 
marched,  the    fields    resounded    with    psalms  j 
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jook   wherever  they  were  quartered,  the  pulpits  were 
X^J   usurped  by  those  military  rapsodists,  the  tone  of' 
i€4$.    whose  martial,  and  inspired  devotions  reduced 
the  feeble  notes  of  the  clergy  to  contempt.    That 
disciplined  enthusiasm  which  renders  an  army 
truly  invincible,  was  at  first  depreciated.    Little 
success  was  expected  from  troops  so  lately  re- 
cruited, and  commanded  by  officers  whose  expe* 
rience  was  comparatively  of  a  recent  growth  ^ 
But  it  is  observable  in  national  convulsions,  that 
every  new  faction  displays  additional  vigour  and 
energy,  and  in  military  transactions,  the  talents 
of  a  consummate  general  are  less  the  result  of  long 
experience,  than  of  genius,  and  of  constant  me- 
ditation upon  the  subjects  of  experience. 
Campaign      The  campaign  was  delayed  by  the  new  model, 
^WL      till  the  approach  of  summer,  when  the  king  and 
Fairfax  marched,  in  opposite  directions,  to  the  re* 
lief  of  Chester  and  Taunton,  which  were  respeo 
tively  besieged.    The  siege  of  Chester  was  raised 
on  the  report  of  the  king's  approach.    Taunton, 
when  almost  reduced  to  ashes,  was  relieved  by  a 
strong  detachment,  which  was  mistaken  for  the 
van-guard  of  Fairfax's  army  ;  but  the  royalists, 
on  discovering  their  error,  returned  to  the  siege, 
and  invested  the  detachment  from  which  they 
had  retired.    While  Fairfax  Was  recalled,  by  the 
committee  of  the  two  kingdoms,  to  the  siege  of 
Oxford,  the  Scottish  army  was  directed  to  ad- 
vance, and  oppose,  the  progress  of  the  king  in.  the 

*6  Baillie,  iL  95.     Rushw.  vii.  17.  43.     Whitlock,  135. 
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north;    A  part  of  that  army  was  employed  in  the   book 
siege  of  Carlisle ;  a  part  was  recalled  to  suppress 
Montrose ;  no  provision  had  been  made  for  its 
march  or  subsistence  5  nor  were  the  generals  sa- 
tisfied with  the  new  model,  in  which  every  Scot 
was  industriously  displaced.  They  advanced  how- 
ever to  Rippon  ;  but  when  intelligence  was  re» 
ceived  of  the  king's  design  to  penetrate  into  Lan- 
cashire, and  to  dispatch  prince  Maurice,  with  a 
body  of  horse,  to  co-operate  with  Montrose,  they 
removed  into  Weftmorland,  not  only  to  coVer  the 
siege  of  Carlisle,  but  to  prevent  a  dangerous  ex- 
pedition into  Scotland.     The  present  expedition 
had  been  undertaken  by  Charles  at  the  instigation 
of  prince  Rupert,  againft  the  Scots;  to  regain 
possession  of  the  north,  and  to  revenge  the  dis- 
honour of  Marston-moor.    But  his  arms  were  at- 
tracted to  the  siege  of  Leicester ;  within  a  few 
hours  a  breach  was  effected ;  after  an  obftinate  re- 
sistance, the  town  was  stormed,  with  much  car- 
nage, by  a  furious  assault;  and  the  inhabitants 
suffered  all  the  nocturnal  excesses,  revenge,  and 
rapine  of  the  licentious  troops.    The  disaster  ex- 
cited such  general  clamour,  that  the  sie^e  of  Ox* 
ford  was  immediately  raised,  and  the  army  march- 
ed  to  give  battle  to  the  king.    Its  approach  was 
discovered,  by  an  accidental  rencounter  at  night 
with  his  rear.    A  reinforcement  of  two  thousand 
foot  was  expected  from  Wales,  and  another  of 
four  thousand  horse  from  Taunton  ;  yet  whether 
from  the  impetuosity  of  prince  Rupert  the  ge-* 
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book    neral,  or  from  the  difficulty  of  disengaging  ther 
^^    rear  by  a  retreat  at  midnight,  a  resolution  was 
w»    hastily  adopted  to  fight  next  day  **. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  two  armies  were  dis- 
covered at  Naseby,'upon  opposite  eminences  ar- 
ranged for  battle.  Their  numbers  were  almost 
equal ;  but  the  royalists  were  impressed  with  an 
unjust,  and  dangerous  contempt  for  the  new  mo- 
del, and  mistook  the  movements  of  the  enemy  for 
a  retreat.  Instead  of  awaiting  an  attack  on  ad- 
vantageous ground,  they  advanced  in  a  rapid,  yet 
not  disorderly  march  to  the  charge.  The  engage- 
ment was  began  by  prince  Rupert  on  the  right ; 
and  Ireton's  opposite  wing,  although  frequently 
rallied,  was  broken  as  frequently,  and  entirely 
overthrown.  Its  reserves  were  routed;  and  its 
general,  charging  with  his  last  brigade,  was  wound- 
ed, unhorsed,  and  compelled  to  surrender.  The 
king  improved  the  advantage  with  consummate 
ability,  and  his  main  batde  ascended  the  hill  to  a 
close  encounter ;  but  the  encounter  of  the  infan- 
try was  fierce  and  doubtful.  Skippon's  division 
was  disordered,  and  driven  behind  the  reserves  ; 
but  the  tattle  was  restored  by  Fairfax,  and  the 
royalists  had  already  begun  to  recede,  when  their 
flank  and  rear  were  assailed  by  Cromwell,  and  the 
confusion  that  instant  became  irretrievable.  Not 
less  impetuous  nor  less  irresistible  than  prince 
Rupert,  he  had  overthrown  and  driven  the  adverse 

«?  Rushw.  vii.  28.   118.      Baillie,  ii.  103— 6,    Clarend, 
iv.  64a 
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wing  to  a  distance  from  the  foot ;  but  prince  Ru-  book 
pert  had  continued  the  pursuit  to  Naseby,  or  had 
stopt  to  summon  the  park  of  artillery,  which  was 
strongly  guarded,  while  Cromwell,  leaving  some 
troops  to  disperse  the  fugitives,  returned  to  assist 
his  friends,  and  to  decide  the  victory  by  a  timely 
charge.  A  single  battalion  was  all  that  remained 
unbroken,  till  assailed  a  third  time,  in  front  and 
rear,  by  the  general  himself.  On  the  return  of 
prince  Rupert,  the  king  endeavoured  to  rally  his 
broken  squadrons,  and  to  renew  the  battle.  a  One 
"  charge  more/'  he  exclaimed,  "  and  we  recover 
c<  the  day."  "Not  a  man  remained  to  sustain  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  who  had  resumed  their 
ranks.  The  cavalry  retreated  in  disorder,  pursued 
to  Leicester  j  the  infantry  was  utterly  routed  and 
dispersed*8. 

This  victory  is  almost  an  exact  counterpart  of 
the  battle  of  Marston-moor ;  and  a  repetition  of  the 
same  dexterity  or  faults  in  the  commanders,  be- 
trays the  imperfect  state  of  the  military  art.  But 
the  recent  improvement  in  discipline  is  observable. 
The  royalists  were  impetuous  in  their  onset,  but 
were  seldom  restored  to  order  even  when  successful, 
or  brought  to  a  second  attack  on  the  same  day  ; 
whereas  the  new-modelled  army,  even  when  rout- 
ed, immediately  rallied  and  returned  to  the  charge. 
Their  victory  was  accordingly  complete.  A  thou- 
sand of  the  parliamentary  forces,  seven  hundred 

«•  Rushw.  vii,  42.      Clarend.  iv.  656.      Whitiock,  H& 
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book    of  the  royalists,  perished  in  the  field ;  but  of  these 
an  hundred  and  fifty  were  officers ;  five  thousand 


IMS. 


were  taken  prisoners ;  the  artillery  and  baggage 
were  entirely  lost,  and  the  infantry  were  dispersed 
and  irretrievably  ruined.  The  king's  cabinet  was 
also  taken,  and  to  aggravate  his  misfortunes,  his 
correspondence  with  the  queen  was  published,  in 
order  to  disclose  his  insincerity  in  the  treaty  at  Ux- 
bridge,  and  his  secret  negotiations  on  the  continent 
and  in  Ireland.  Instead  of  attempting  to  form  a 
junction  with  Goring  in  the  west,  he  retreated 
from  Leicester,  with  the  remains  of  his  cavalry, 
precipitately  into  Wales ;  and  neglected  the  only 
means  to  restore  his  army,  and  retrieve  His  de- 
feat^. Had  he  recalled  his  garrisons,  and  aban- 
doned the  unavailing  defence  of  fortified  places,  a 
formidable  army  might  have  still  been  collected, 
and  the  parliamentary  forces,  if  they  attempted 
to  occupy  the  deserted  towns,  must  have  ceased 
from  active  operations  in  the  field. 
successes  of  But  the  victory  was  diligently  improved  by  Fair- 
tbe  west,  fax,  whose  progress  westward  was  a  series  of  un- 
interrupted success.  On  the  surrenderof  Leicester, 
he  marched  to  the  relief  of  Taunton,  while  Poyntz 
and  Rossiter  were  dispatched  with  three  thousand 
horse  in  pursuit  of  the  king.  At  Dorchester,  he 
encountered  and  dispersed  the  clubmen ;  an  asso- 
ciation of  armed  peasants,  who  affected  to  pre- 
serve neutrality  and  prevent  depredations*    At 

**  Clarendon,  iv.  659. 
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JLangport  he  encountered  Goring,  who  had  ad-    book 
vanced  to  dispute  the  passage  of  an  inconsiderable   i^j 
river,  and  was  so  completely  routed  that  fourteen    i64*- 
hundred  surrendered  their  arms,     Bridgewater, 
a  strong  town  regularly  fortified,  Bath  and  Sher* 
wood,  were  successively  reduced*     But  the  eyes 
and  expectations  of  each  party  were  attracted  to 
the  siege  of  Bristol,  where  prince  Rupert  had  un* 
dertaken  to  sustain  a  siege  of  four  months.      In- 
stead of  justifying  the  expectations  which  his  cha- 
racter and  promises  had  excited,  he  capitulated  as 
soon  as  his  lines  were  forced,  while  the  walls  of 
the  city  were  yet  entire.  The  victorious  army  was 
then  divided ;  Cromwell  was  employed  in  reduc- 
ing the  Devises,  Winchester,  Basinghouse,  and  in 
preserving  the  communication  open  with  London. 
Fairfax,  advancing  westward,  entered  Tiverton 
and  Dartmouth  by  storm,  invested  Exeter,  de- 
feated Hopton,  who  had  marched  to  its  relief  j 
and  the  remains  of  the  royalists,  pursued  and  sur- 
rounded at  Truro  in  Cornwall,  surrendered  on  the 
.humane  condition  of  being  dismissed  with  a  small 
gratuity  to  their  homes.     The  prince  of  Wales, 
who  resided  in  Devonshire  during  the  campaign, 
retired  to  Pendennis,  whence  he  escaped  next  year 
to  the  Scillies,  then  to  Jersey,  and  at  length  rejoined 
his  mother  at  Paris  s°. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  king  had  descended  from 
Wales,  with  a  design  to  penetrate  into  Scotland, 

*Q  Rushw.  vlL  49* 
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book  and  unite  with  Montrose.  But .  his  steps  were 
isvlt  pursued  by  Lesly  with  the  Scottish  horse.  His 
W45*  progress  was  opposed  in  Yorkshire,  by  Poyntz  and 
Rossiter.  As  every  avenue  to  the  north  was  in- 
tercepted, he  broke  into  the  eastern  association  of 
counties ;  roamed  from  Newark  as  far  as  Cam* 
bridge ;  and  returned  with  reinforcements  from 
Oxford,  to  the  relief  of  Hereford,  which  was  be- 
sieged  by  the  Scots.  From  the  influence  and  op- 
position of  the  independents,  they  had  remained 
for  seven  months  without  pay  or  supplies ;  and  al- 
though they  subsisted  on  the  country  at  free  quar- 
ters, it  is  rather  surprising  that  their  army  was 
retained  together,  than  that  it  was  comparatively 
inactive  during  the  campaign.  On  the  surrender 
of  Carlisle,  they  had  advanced,  by  the  invitation 

afegeof  of  parliament,  to  the  siege  q£  Hereford ;  but  were 
5?  disappointed  in  the  promise  of  military  stores  and 
supplies.  As  a  last  effort  they  prepared  to  storm 
the  place ;  when  they  received  intelligence,  at  the 
same  instant,  of  the  king's  approach,  and  of  Lesly's 
departure  with  their  cavalry  to  Scotland,  to  resist 
Montrose.  Their  subsistence  would  have  been 
equally  intercepted  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  whe- 
ther they  had  succeeded  in  the  assault,  or  perse- 
vered in  the  siege ;  and  without  horse  to  interpose 
against  the  royalists,  there  was  some  danger  lest 
their  rear  should  be  attacked,  ind  their  army  de- 
feated in  the  assault  itself.  Abandoning  therefore 
the  siege,  they  retreated  northward,  complaining 
loudly  of  the  neglect  of  parliament,  and  of  the  ex- 
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treme  necessity  to  which  they  were  reduced.    The   book 
soldiers  were  destitute  of  pay  and  clothing,  and    ^^ 
subsisted  on  apples,  roots,  and  corns  plucked  un-     **** 
ripe  in  the  fields.     At  Hereford  Charles  projected 
the  relief  of  Bristol,  but  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
irreparable  loss  of  that  city ;  and  in  the  first  emo- 
tions of  resentment,  he  recalled  prince  Rupert's 
commissions,  and  sent  him  a  pass  to  depart  the 
kingdom.    Chester  still  required  his  assistance,  but  who  is  de- 
in  his  march  thither  he  was  attacked  by  Foyntz.  po%»7 
Assailed  in  the  moment  of  victory,  by  the  besiegers 
in  the  rear,  he  escaped  into  Wales,  with  the  re* 
mains  of  the  horse  that  accompanied  him  from 
Naseby,  and  returned  to  OJford,  despairing  ever 
to  join  Montrose,  on  whose  success  he  relied  as  his 
last  support  sf# 

If  the  highlanders  had  ever  been  united  under  successes  of 
a  single  chieftain,  or  desirous  to  migrate  with  their 
cattle  to  the  plains,  the  more  civilized  and  un war- 
like provinces  of  Scotland,  assailed  at  a  moment  of 
unsuspecting  security,  must  have  sunk  an  easy  con- 
quest beneath  their  arms.  In  their  attempt  to  re- 
store the  succession  of  Charles,  the  present  century 
has  beheld  a  few  clans  advance  towards  the  capital, 
and  by  their  victories  shake  the  empire  to  its  very 
foundation.  The  numbers  were  still  fewer,  with 
which  Montrose  proposed  to  penetrate  into  Etojj- 

Jf  Riuhw.  vii.  1 16, 12S.  618.    Whitlock,  J60.    Clarencjop, 
iv.  691. 
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book  land ;  yet  so  sanguine  were  his  expectations  before 
the  battle  of  Naseby,  that  he  renewed  his  promise, 
if  supplied  with  five  hundred  horse,  to  conduct 
twenty  thousand  men  to  the  assistance  iof  the 
king  52.  The  promise,  which  was  too  extravagant 
ever  to  be  fulfilled,  was  succeeded'by  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  splendid  exploits.  "His  progress 
was  opposed  at  the  Tay,  by  Baillie,  who  was  re- 
called with  six  regiments  from  the  army  in  Eng- 
land, and  by  Hurry,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had 
alternately  served  and  deserted  the  parliament  and 
Ithe  king.  On  receiving  intelligence  that  they  had 
repassed  the  Tay,  Montrose  advanced  to  the  assault 
of  Dundee,  whose  injtetbitants  had  prepared  for  a 
vigorous  resistance,  X)n  the. assurance  of  support. 

storms  Their  barricades  were  surmounted,  and  the  gates 
demolished  :  the  artillery  was  turned  against  the 
town ;  and  after  an  unequal  conflict,  the  Irish 
were  only  averted  from  slaughter  by  intemperance 
and  rapine.  A  quarter  of  the  town  was  already 
in  flames,  and  the  whole  would  have  been  consum- 
ed, but  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy,  who  had 
descried  his  march,  preserved  his  arms  from  this 
signal  dishonour.  His  soldiers  were  with  difficulty 
recalled  from  pillage ;  and  he  began  to  retreat  at 
sunset,  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  army,  whose 
attack  he  sustained  with  considerable  loss.  Baillie 
and  Hurry  divided  their  forces,  to  prevent  his  re- 
turn to  the  north,  or  his  escape  to  the  hills.     But 

52  Charles's  Works,  154. 
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his  march  was  silently  altered  at  midnight,  and    book 
passing  between  their  divisions,  by  a  masterly  re-    u^o 
treat  from  Aberbrothick  to  Brechin,  Montrose  was 
again  lost  and  secured  in  the  mountains  53. 

While  Baillie,  to  retaliate  his  devastations,  in- 
flicted similar  ravage  and  revenge  on  Athol,  Hurry 
proceeded  northward,  to  restrain  his  steps  to  the 
hills.  He  was  followed,  or  rather  pursued,  by  Mon- 
trose ;  but  he  returned  from  Inverness,  reinforced 
by  the  garrison  and  the  earls  of  Sutherland  and 
Seaforthi  Instead  of  expecting  the  arrival  and  Battle  of 
co-operation  of  Baillie,  he  advanced  to  Aldern,  a 
village  near  Nairne*  where  Montrose  had  chosen  an 
advantageous  station,  obscured  by  a  rising  ground 
from  inspection.  His  arrangement  .was  not  less 
singular  than  the  situation  which  he  occupied. 
Centre  or  reserve  he  had  none  ;  the  vacuity  was 
supplied  by  his  ordnance,  and  concealed  by  the 
village,  through  the  avenues  of  which  some  troops 
were  exhibited ;  the  right  wing,  where  his  stan- 
dard was  placed  to  attract  the  enemy's  attention, 
was  protected  by  ditches  and,  walls ;  and  by  an  ar- 
rangement similar  to  that  of  Epaminondas  at  Leuc- 
tra  and  Mantinaea,  his  principal  force  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  left.  On  quitting  its  entrenched  si- 
tuation, his  right  was  repulsed,  but  the  left  wing, 
which  he  commanded  in  person,  and  on  which  he 
relied  for  victory,  broke  and  routed  the  enemy's 
horse.     Their  unskilful  evolutions  had  disordered 

«  Rushw.   vii.    2£8.     Baillie,  ii.  95.        Wishart,  ch.  9. 
Spalding,  ii.  288. 
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book  the- infantry  whom  their  flight  exposed  to  immc-/ 
KJ^j  diate  destruction.  Xhe  new  levies  were  soon  dis- 
1645.  persed,  but  the  old  and  disciplined  soldiers,  who 
disdained  or  despaired  of  quarter,  fought  ahd  pe- 
rished without  receding  from  their  ranks.  Two 
thousand  were  killed  in  the  field ;  the  loss  of  the 
conquerors  was  inconsiderable,  or  suppressed  as 
usual,  but  their  victory  was  abused  and  sullied  by 
devastation  &• 

Battle  of  On  the  approach  of  Baillie,  they  withdrew  to 
the  hills,  but  his  forces  were  again  injudiciously 
divided.  His  old  soldiers  were  exchanged  for  re- 
cruits ;  and  his  infantry  was  reduced  to  thirteen 
hundred,  when  he  was  encountered  by  Montrose 
at  Alford,  on  repassing  the  Don*  His  horse,  which 
were  first  dispersed,  were  inferior  in  gallantry,  and 
equal  only  in  numbers  to  the  Gordons*  His  in- 
fentry,  extended  in  a  thin  line  without  reserves, 
were  outnumbered  j  overcharged  in  front  by  the 
enemy,  arranged  to  the  depth  of  six  files ;  assailed 
by  the  cavalry  in  the  rear,  and  after  a  desperate 
resistance,  were  utterly  destroyed  **.  The  victory ^ 
was  embittered  by  the  death  of  lord  Gordon,  and 
may  be  ascribed  not  only  to  the  superiority  of 
Montrose,  whose  forces  were  inured  for  a  twelve- 
month to  constant  action,  but  to  the  indiscretion 
of  the  nobility  on  the  adverse  side,  who  constrained 
the  reluctant  Baillie  to  hazard  an' engagement.    In 

«  Jfcushw.  vii.  228. 

«  See  his  narrative  in  BaiUie's  Letters*  ii.  264* 
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England,  the  ablest  commanders  were  formed  on  book 
the  side  of  parliament  during  the  war ;  but  it  is  v^ 
observable  that  none  were  produced  in  Scotland, 
whose  experience  had  not  been  acquired  abroad. 
The  regiments  were  chiefly  commanded  by  (he 
nobility,  of  whom  Montrose  alone  possessed  mill- 
tary  talents ;  and  though  they  respected  officers  Of 
established  merit,  their  influence  among  the  cove* 
nanters,  as  in  the  king's  army,repressed  the  growth 
of  military  genius. 

While  the  north  of  Scotland  was  thus  desolated  Emtiom* 
by  war,  the  south  was  afflicted  with  a  destructive 
pestilence.  The  nation,  languishing  under  these 
accumulated  calamities,  seemed  to  be  reduced  to 
the  last  gasp ;  but  was  sustained  by  the  vigorous 
counsels  of  a  single  man.  The  talents  of  Argyle 
were  less  adapted  for  the  field  ttan  for  the  cabinet. 
The  new  levies  were  successively  defeated  j  but  his 
exertions  were  never  once  intermitted,  to  obstruct 
the  progress  of  Montrose,  and  to  prevent  his  junc- 
tion with  the  king.  The  parliament,in  consequence 
df  the  plague,  was  transferred  successively  to  Stir- 
ling and  Perth ;  but  a  keen  sense  of  national  dis- 
honour was  exdted  by  the  disasters  sustained  from 
a  band  of  undisciplined  highlanders,  and  Irish 
vagrants.  Emigration  and  flight  were  severely 
prohibited.  The  nobility  and  gentry  were  or- 
dered to  arm,  and  a  new  requisition  was  made 
Upon  the  counties  for  ten  thousand  men**. 

*  Rescinded  Acts. 
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,  ,book  -     The  preparations  of  Montrose  to  fulfil  his  pro* 

x^j    mise  to  Charles,  were  not  less  vigorous ;   and  his 

Montrose  8  recent  victories  attracted,   from  every  quarter, 

prepara-    reinforcements  or  recruits.     The  army  must  be 

tlODS. 

computed  at  six  thousand,  with  which  he  emerged 
from  behind  the  mountains  &,  and  insulted  Perth, 
where  the  parliament  was  assembled,  and  where 
its  troops,  in  the  expectation  of  reinforcements, 
were  securely  entrenched.  But  the  fury  of  the 
highlanders  was  again  let  loose.  Wherever  th$ 
.  Campbells  were  seated,  fire  and  sword  were  em- 
ployed for  their  extirpation  j  and  the  approach  of 
Montrose  to  the  Forth,  is  indelibly  marked  with 
devastation  and  bloodshed  s8.  Stirling  castle  was 
protected  by  a  strong  garrison;  but  his  army 
passed  at  a  ford  above,  ajid  in  its  progress  south- 

#  He  had  three  thousand  at  Aldem,  (Spalding,)  and  after 
$he  battle  of  Alford  was  joined  by  Maclean  and  Glengaiiy 
with  seven  hundred,  by  Macdonald  with  five  hundred,  by  the 
Athohren,  Macgregors,  Macnabs,  and  Farquharsons,  an^I 
by  Aboyne  and  Airley  with  twelve  hundred  foot,  and  three 
hundred  horse.  (Wishart,  ch.  12.  Salmonet  )  With  every 
abatement  for  loss  or  desertion,  his  forces  cannpt  be  computed 
at  less  than  six  thousand.  Wishart  indeed  reduces  tjiem  to 
four  thousand  four  hundred  foot,  and  five  hundred  horse,  at  - 

rthe  battle  of  Kilsyth.  But  that  fabulous  writer  uniformly  di- 
minishes the  numbers  and  the  loss,  to  exaggerate  the  exploits 
of  his  hero.  In  the  present  expedition  he  tells  of  twenty  high- 
landers  who  routed  three  hundred,  of  twelve  horsemen  whb 
defeated  two  hundred  of  the  covenanters'  horse,  killing  some 

•  and  making  prisoners  of  others. 

5*  Guthry's  Mem.  191.  Stevenson,  ^165.  Statistical  Ac- 
counts, xv.  169. 
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Ward,  was  overtaken  by  Baillie,  at  Kilsyth,  a  village    book 
adjacent  to  the  Roman  wall.     There  the  last  and   u-v-o 
most  splendid  of  his  victories    was    atchieved.  hu  victory 
Baillie, cautious  from  his  recent  defeat,had  assumed  atKiIsyllv 
a  situation  where  it  was  difficult  to  act  offensively,  , 
but  impossible  to  be  attacked  without  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  assailants.      Notwithstanding  his  re-* 
monstrances,  that  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  was 
placed  on  the  preservation  of  the  army,  his  opinion 
was  overruled  by  the  committee  of  estates ;  and 
from  a  persuasion  that  the  enemy  prepared  to 
retreat,  his  army  was  injudiciously  removed  to  a 
situation  better  adapted  for  offensive  operations. 
Before  they  were  embattled,  and  before  the  regi* 
ments  had  occupied  their  respective  stations,  the 
engagement  was  begun.     The  horse  retired  in 
disorder,  on  the  infantry  j  the  decisive  moment 
was  seized  by  Montrose,* and  his  army  rushed  at 
once  to  a  general  attack.     The  wild  outcries,  the 
savage  aspect,  and  the  furious  onset  of  the  Irish 
and  highlanders,  who  fought  almost  naked,  and 
which  are  formidable  even  to  the  mojt  regular, 
were  ill  sustained  by  undisciplined  troops.     They 
abandoned  their  %  arms  for  an  unavailing  flight ; 
and  were  pursued  to  the  distance  of  fourteen  miles, 
with  unrelenting  rage.     If  the  royalists  are  to  be' 
credited,  not  a  man  escaped  out  of  six  thousand 
foot.    According  to  the  most  moderate  compu* 
tation,  four  or  five  thousand  perished  in  the  field ; 
and  this  barbarous  slaughter  of  the  unresisting  'in* 
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book   fantry,  is  sufficient  to  prove,  that  no  quarter  wa* 
granted  in  the  pursuit  5*. 

Thus,  from  a  train  of  distinguished  exploits,  the 
result  of  a  fortunate  temerity  combined  with  pru* 
dence,  all  Scotland  was  open  to  the  victorious 
Montrose.  The  forces  collected  in  the  west  and 
south,  were  dispersed  on  his  approach.  The  prin- 
cipal covenanters  fled  to  England  or  Ireland,  and 
the  towns  endeavoured  to  deprecate  his  resentment 
by  an  early  submission.  His  friends  were  released 
at  Edinburgh,  from  a  long  imprisonment j  and  the 
city  was  preserved  by  a  specious  clemency,  and  a 
raging  pestilence,  from  the  chastisement  which  his 
troops  were  prepared  to  inflict.  A  few  incendiaries 
were  executed  at  Glasgow,  which  was  secured  from 
pillage  by  a  secret  reserve  of  loyalty,  or  more -pro- 
bably by  an  ample  contribution.  Moderation,  how- 
ever, was  now  necessary  to  conciliate  the  people,  and 
encourage  their  submission  to  the  royal  Cause.  The 
marquis  of  Douglas,  the  earls  of  Annandale  and 
Linlithgow,  the  lords  Seaton,Drummond,  Erskine, 
Fleming,  f  arnegie,and  other  noblemen,  embraced 
the  party  of  Montrose ;  his  authority  was  enlarged 
by  a  new  commission  to  act  as  viceroy ;  and  a 
parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Glasgow. 
The  triumph  of  the  royalists  was  complete,  but  of 
short  duration  ;  and  it  was  obvious  to  more  atten- 
tive observers,  that  the  strength  and  the  successes 

#  N-rrative  in  Baillie's  Letters,  ii.  271.  Wishart.  Guthry. 
Salmonet.    Crawford's  Hist  MS. 
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of  Montrose  were  transient.  He  had  overrun  the  B°£K  :vjk: 
country,  in  the  course  of  a  barbarous  and  desultory 
war,  undertaken  in  the  most  desperate  circumstan- 
ces ;  waged  by  banditti,  and  supported  by  depre- 
dations ;  but  he  had  acquired  no  fortified  place  or 
pass,  nor  established  any  durable  foundation  in 
Scotland,  and  his  authority  never  extended  beyond 
his  detachments,  or  the  precincts  of  his  camp.  To 
afford  a  conscientious  support  to  his  friends,  and  a 
terrible  example  of  vengeance  to  hi?  enemies  j  to 
treat  the  neutral  as  disaffected  or  hostile,  were  the 
severe  maxims  upon  which  he  conducted  the  war  ; 
but  the  execution  of  these  maxims  had  produced 
an  impression  of  fear  and  hatred,  which  a  sudden 
and  suspicious  clemency  was  insufficient  to  eradi- 
cate. The  excesses  of  his  soldiers  had  rendered 
his  cause  universally  odious.  Instead  of  the  general 
submission,  or  that  frequent  resort  which  he  ex- 
pected to  his  standard,  he  was  joined  by  few,  the 
dependents  chiefly  of  the  marquis  of  Douglas, 
whose  aid  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a 
sudden  defection,  which  must  be  attributed  either 
to  the  arrogance,  or  the  envy,  which  his  recent  ho- 
nours and  promotion  had  inspired.  The  Gordons 
retired  to  the  north  in  disgust ;  the  Macdonalds 
returned  to  secrete  their  plunder  in  the  hills,or  to 
execute  some  new  scheme  of  revenge  on  the  dis- 
trict of  Argyle.  Presuming  on  the  uniform  suc- 
cess of  his  arms,  he  advanced  with  a  diminished 
force  to  the  borders  j   expecting  a  reinforcement 
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,  book    of  cavalry  froth  England;    But  the  national  for- 
tresses remained  with  the  covenant,  and  there  was 


,1645.-  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  kingdom,  which  had 
been  lost  by  one  battle,  might  be  regained  by  an- 
other. 
Phmat  at  When  the  /atal  hmle  of  Kilsyth  was  reported 
tough,  in  Engknd,David  Lesly  returned  by  rapid  marches, 
with  his  cavalry  to  Berwick,  whither  the  principal 
covenanters  had  fled  for  refuge.  .rtHis  design  at 
first  was  to  intercept  Montrose  at  the  Forth,  on 
his  retreaf  to  the  mountains,  but  at  Gladsmuir  in 
East  Lothian,  his  march  was  suddenly  reversed, 
on  intelligence  that  the  royalists  were  stationed 
in  Ettrick  forest,  unconscious  of  his  motions,  and 
from  their  profound  security  easily  surprised. 
His  near  approach  was  concealed  by  night.  In 
the  morning  his  army  was  discovered,  within  a 
mile  of  Selkirk,  where  the  royalists  occupied  the 
adjacent  woods  of  Philiphaugh.  In  this  extremity j 
whatever  the  abilities  of  the  general,  or  the  per- 
sonal valour  of  the  soldier  could  accomplish,  was 
performed  by  Montrose.  His  troops  were  out» 
numbered  and  attacked  by  surprise  j  but  he  en* 
deavoured  to  retrieve  the  disaster  incurred  from 
the  negligence  of  his  scouts ;  he  sustained  for  some 
time  an  unequal  conflict,  and  when  his  foot  was 
broken  by  Lesly's  :  desperate  charge,  he  withdrew 
with  a  few  horSe,  to  regain  the  mountains  by  th$ 
rapidity  of  his  flight.  A  thousand  royalists  were 
buried  in  the  fiqjd.  An  hundred  Irish  were  shot  at  % 
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6take*°j  and  the  covenanters  are  justly  accused  book 
of  abusing  the  privileges  of  victory,  by  historians  ^J^i 
who  relate,  with  unfeeling  exultation,  the  massacre  n  *645* 
of  six  thousand  at  the  battle  of  Kilsyth,  Were 
these  historians  to  be  believed,  the  foot  were  dis» 
armed  by  a  promise  of  quarter,  and  at  the  instil 
gation  of  the  clergy,  perfidiously  murdered ;  the 
fugitives  whom  the  peasants  had  intercepted  and 
spared,  were  collected  on  a  bridge  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  by  the  direction  of  the  com- 
rnittee  of  estates,  were  precipitated  into  the 
stream.  Their  outrages,  it  is  certain,  were  ser 
yerely  retaliated :  the  Irish  were  uniformly  ex* 
cepted  from  quarter,  in  both  kingdoms,  as  ban- 
ditti proscribed  by  the  laws  of  war;  and  it  is 
extremely  probable,  that  the  prisoners  were 
sometimes  sacrificed  by  the  fury  of  the  soldiers, 
or  more  frequently  by  the  revenge  of  the  pea- 
sants and  populace,  when  sent  to  those  places 
which  had  suffered  from  their  depredations 6r. 
But  atrocities,  which  are  credible  only  of  the 
Irish  massacre,  are  transcribed  according  to  the 
credulity  of  authors,  from  Wishart  the  partial 
historian  of  Montrose  ;  a  writer  less  attached  to 
veracity,  than  studious  to  frame  and  adorn  a 
panegyrical  romance  6% 

60  Baillie,  ii.  164,     Rushw.  vii.  231.  s    . 

61  Burnet,  i.  52.  * 
6z  Salmonet  and  Guthry  were  ashamed  to   transcribe  the 

last  story  from  Wishart,  of  the  prisoners   thrown  alive  into 
£he  Tweed.     The  fact  is,  that  from  Berwick  to  Peebles  there  x 
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book        But  the  fury  of  civil  wars,  when  the  battle  has 

IV 

u,-j    ceased,  is  almost  invariably  reserved  for  the  scaf- 
Ex«™fon  fold-    The  number  selected  for  execution  was  re- 
^aLuroy"  duced  to  six :  president  Spottiswood,  the  archbi- 
shop's son,  sir  William  RoHock,  the  attendant  of 
Montrose  from  England,  colonel  Nathaniel  Gordon, 
sir  Philip  Nesbit,  Ogilvy  of  Innercarity,  Guthry, 
the  bishop  of  Murray's  son,  Murray  the  earl  of 
Tullibardine's  brother.    Their  aim  es  were  found 
in  those  sanguinary  laws  against  state  offences, 
'  which  are  still  flexible  to  the  interpretation,  and 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  prevailing  party* 
still  cruel  and  inexorable  to  the  unfortunate ;  but 
by  which  the  adherents  of  each  may  alternately 
suffer.    The  execution  of  Spottiswood  was  pecu- 
liarly unjust.    He  had  framed  or  brought  the 
commission  to  Montrose,  and  accepted  the  office 
of  secretary,  which  the  parliament  had  formerly 

was  not  a  single  bridge  on  the  Tweed,  (See  Pont's  Maps  in 
Bleau's  Atlas,)  and  father  Hay  is  obliged  to  transfer  the  scene 
to  Linlithgow  bridge,  above  forty  miles  from  the  field  of  bat- 
tie.    Memoirs  MS.  Advocates'  Library.    The  first  story  is 
evidently  founded  on  the  execution  of  the  Irish  ;  a  fact  attest* 
ed  by  Rush  worth,  and  sufficiently  inhuman ;  but  they  were 
uniformly  treated,  in  consequence  of  the  Irish  massacre,  as    . 
troops  who  neither  gave  nor  received  quarter.     But  the  same 
historians,  who  relate  the  massacre  of  the  prisoners  who  sur- 
rendered, and  of  the  fugitives  who  escaped  from  the  field, 
would  persuade  us  that  the  horse  were  preserved  by  flight, 
and  that  the  foot  consisted  only  of  five  hundred,  of  whom 
two  hundred  and  fifty  rejoined  Montrose.     Such,  in  extenua- 
ting their  hero's  loss,  is  their  judicious  allowance  for  mas* 
sacre,  and  the  carnage  pf  the  field. 
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conferred  upon  Lanerk*  He  was  convicted,  there- 
fore, of  an  obsolete  treason,  because  he  impugned 
the  authority  of  the  three  estates  ;  but  his  sen* 
tence  may  be  more  truly  ascribed  to  the  prostku- 
tion  of  his  judicial  character,  in  the  trial  of  Bal- 
merino,  and  to  the  suspicion  to  which  he  was  ob- 
noxious, of  corruption  on  the  bench  ^.  Lord 
Ogilvy  would  have  shared  the  same  fate ;  but 
escaped  by  exchanging  clothes  with  his  sister  in 
prison.  The  parliament  was  importuned  by  the 
vindictive  zeal  of  the  clergy,  but  resisted  the  far- 
ther effusion  of  blood ;  and  instead  of  forfeitures, 
established  a  fixed  composition,  on  which  the  do* 
linquents  obtained  their  release  6\ 

Montrose  himself,  when  the  defeat  appeared  ir- 
retrievable, had  retired  to  Peebles,  and  collecting 
two  hundred  of  his  fugitive  horse,  continued  his 
retreat  or  flight  across  the  Forth  and  the  Tay,  till 
secured  in  Athol  from  the  danger  of  pursuit.  But 
iis  reputation  among  the  highlandcrs  was  ruin- 

*3  Baillie,  i.  71.  Pari.  1584*.  ch.  ISO.  "  that  none  pre- 
surne  to  impugn  the  dignity  and  the  authority  cf  the  three 
estates,  or  to  seek  or  procure  the  innovation  or  diminution  of 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  same,  or  any  of  them,  under 
the  pain  of  treason."  So  concise,  yet  at  the  same  time  so 
comprehensive,  vague,  and  arbitrary,  were  the  treason  laws 
of  Scotland.  This  act  was  passed  to  preserve  the  episcopal 
estate  in  parliament,  against  the  efforts  of  the  presbyterians, 
and  was  employed  for  the  execution  of  Spottiswood  its  most 
active  partisan.  The  earl  of  Argyle  was  afterwards  executed 
on  the  same  act,  "  to  the  reproach  of  justice." 

**  Burnet's  Hist.  i.  69.    Rescinded  Acta.    Wisharc 
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book    ed  by  his  defeat.    The  Gordons  were  alienated  ot 
iv.  . 

restrained  by  Huntley,  their  invidious  chieftain* 
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who  had  emerged  from  concealment,  and  resent* 
ed  the  authority  conferred  on  Montrose  as  dero- 
gatory to  his  own.  A  few  troops  were  collected* 
with  which  he  harassed  the  covenanters,  and  at* 
terfipted  to  join  lord  Digby  from  England  }  but 
his  former  army  was  never  restored,  and  his  ac- 
tions were  unequal  to  the  reputation  of  his  for* 
mer  exploits.  Digby  and  Langdale  had  under- 
taken, on  the  report  of  some  doubtful  advantage, 
to  penetrate  from  Newark,  with  fifteen  hundred 
horse,  to  the  assistance  of  Montrose  j  but  the  at- 
tempt was  desperate  after  his  defeat.  They  were 
defeated  by  Copley  at  Sherburn,  and  again  by 
the  Scottish  garrison  at  Carlisle  ;  and  unable  either 
to  advance  or  to  retreat  from  Dumfries,  the  com- 
manders embarked  for  Ireland, and  left  the  remains 
of  their  forces  to  disperse  *\ 
clamor-  To  conclude  the  misfortunes  of  this  disastrous 
campaign,  the  last  and  most  unpopular  support 
on  which  Charles  relied,  was  detected  and  de- 
feated. The  Scottish  forces  in  Ulster,  who  re- 
jected the  cessation,  and  the  English  who  acceded 
to  the  covenant,  had  maintained  their  situation, 
and  continued  even  to  wage  an  offensive  war, 
when  desertqd  and  weakened  by  the  connivance  of 
government  with  the  Irish  insurgents.  The  bene- 
fit sexpected  from  the  cessation  were  lost  to  Charles, 

«*_  Burnet's  Hist,    Rushw.  vii.  130—4.     Clarend.  iv.  718. 
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When  the  forces  which  he  had  withdrawn  from    BOOK 
Ireland,  were  dispersed  by  Fairfax.  To  obtain  the   -J^. 
assistance  of  the  native  Irish  in  England,  as  well  as     lfris, 
in  Scotland,  was.the  object  of  his  secret  treaty  with 
their  agents,  who  attended  at  court,  and  of  the 
peace  which  Ormond  his  lieutenant  was  instructed 
to  conclude.     Their  terms,  however,  were  extra- 
vagant.    They  would  not  confide  in  a  verbal  as- 
surance of  future  satisfaction;  nor  without  re- 
linquishing the  protestant  interest,  could  he  openly 
accede  to  their  religious  demands.   Lord  Herbert, 
the  marquis  of  Worcester's  eldest  son,  a  catholic, 
connected  with  many  Irish  families,  was  created 
carl  of  Glamorgan,  and  invested  with  the  most 
secret  and  extraordinary  powers.  *  He  was  instruct-     » 
ed  to  negociate  with  the  confederate  Irish,  and  to 
conclude  such  articles,  "  as  it  were  unfit  for  the 
"  king  at  present  to  acknowledge  publicly,  and 
"  in  which  his  lieutenant  Ormond  could  not  be 
*6  seen."     The  commission  was  granted  under  his 
privy  signet,  without  the  approbation  or  know- 
ledge of  his  council,  that  his  just  designs,  says  Gla- 
morgan, might  take  effect,  or  that  the  commis- 
sion might  be  disavowed  if  discovered,  and  his 
honour  preserved66.     While    Ormond  was  assi- 
dulously  employed  at  Dublin,  to  moderate  the  de- 
mands of  the  confederate  Irish,  Glamorgan  con- 
cluded a  secret  treaty  with  their  council  at  Kil- 
kenny, and  confirmed  the  public  exercise  t>f  the 
catholic   religion,  the  jurisdiction  of  their  priests, 
*  Clarend,  State  Papers,  ii.  201. 
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book  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues 
and  churches  which  they  had  acquired  since  the 
insurrection  commenced.  Ten  thousand  men  * 
were  stipulated  in  return  to  assist  the  king ;  but 
before  the  public  and  ostensible  treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  Ormond,  the  secret  transactions  of  Gla- 
morgan had  transpired:  The  articles  were  found 
on  the  titular  archbishop  of  Tuam,  who  was  slain 
by  the  Scots  at  the  siege  of  Sligo.  Glamorgan 
was  arrested,  to  avert  the  obloquy  of  a  treaty 
ruinous  to  the  protestant  interest.  His  commis- 
sion was  publicly  disavowed  by  Charles,  who  pro* 
tested,  that  he  was  merely  entrusted  with  creden- 
tials for  raising  forces,  and  had  been  instructed 
not  to  negociate  without  the  directions  of  Or- 
mond ;  much  less  to  resign  the  religion  and  pro* 
perty  of  the  church  67.  Professions  so  repugnant 
to  appearance,  were  generally  disbelieved.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  the  king's  attachment  to 
popery  was  attested  by  the  unreluctant  sacrifice 
of  the  protestants  in  Ireland ;  and  his  share  in  tlje 
transactions  of  Glamorgan  is  still  controverted. 
There  are  two  circumstances  which  afford  the 
strongest  presumption,  that  the  powers  conferred 
upon  Glamorgan,  and  the  concessions  with  which 
he  was  entrusted,  were  of  the  most  unlimited, 
and  according  to  the  sentiments  of  the  age,  of  the 
most  unjustifiable  nature.    His  release  was  almost 

**  It  was  publicly  disavowed,  in  a  declaration  to  parlia- 
ment, and  privately,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  Ormond. 
Rushw.  vii.  222.  Carte's  Life  of  Ormond,  ii.  App.  &  J2.    . 


Immediate;  and  instead  of  any  abatement  of  ft-  book 
vour,  he  experienced  the  most  unbounded  aflec- .  L^'u 
tion.  He  was  employed  to  resume  the  same  ne-  l64S- 
gociations  t  he  was  encouraged  by  an  assurance 
that  the  instructions  to  himself,  and  the  promises 
made  to  the  popish  nuncio,  would  be  fulfilled' by 
Charles ;  and  at  a  period  still  more  disastrous,  he 
received  a  secret  intimation,  confirmed  by  the 
most  solemn  asseverations,  that  as  he  alone,  amidst 
an  universal  defedion,  had  continued  faithful,  the 
king  would  neglect  no  opportunity  to  escape  into 
his  and  into  the  nuncio's  hands.  But  the  silence 
of  Clarendon  is  a  decisive  proof.  He  had  examin- 
ed the  whole  transaction,  and  after  the  restoration, 
-  exacted  a  minute  explanation  from  6lamorgan  - 
himself.  But  in  his  private  correspondence,  he  re- 
fuses to  dishonour  his  history  by  a  vindication  of 
measures,  which  he  considered,  perhaps  with  too 
much  asperity,  as  irreconcilable  with  piety,  justice, 
and  prudence,  and  as  one  of  those  stratagems  that 
werepeculiartothe  king68.  The  unexpected  success 
of  Montrose  and  of  his  Irish  auxiliaries,  had  en- 
couraged Charles  to  employ  the  milder,  yet  more 
romantie  genius  of  Glamorgan  in  a- similar  mis- 
sion; and  notwithstanding  his  solemn  declarations, 
he  did  not  scruple  toestablifh  the  catholic  religion 
in  Ireland,  provided  the  English  parliament  were 
subdued  by  its  arms.  His  commissions  to  Gla- 
morgan were  granted  on  the  eve,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  while  his'ar- 
«»  See  Note  XI. 
Vol.  III.  y 
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book  lilies  were  yet  unbroken,  and  his  hopes  entire ; 
before  the  urgent  plea  of  necessity  could  justify 
the  introduction  of  the  Irish  into  England.  But 
the  discovery  and  disavowal  of  the  secret  treaty, 
retarded  the  succours  expected  from  Ireland,  till 
his  circumstances  were  too  desperate  to  admit  of 
relief. 
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Situation  of  Charles. — His  Escape  to  the  Scots.— Ne- 
gotiations at  Newcastle. — Departure  of  the  Scots 
and  Surrender*of  the  King. — Mutiny  of  the  Eng- 
lish Army,  and  Seizure  of  his  Person. — Negocia* 
tions  with  the  Army,  the  Parliament,  and  the 
Scots. — Engagement,  Second  Civil  War,  Invasion, 
and  Defeat  of  the  Scots.— Trial,  Death,  and  Cha- 
racter of  the  King. 

DURING  the  winter  season,  the  situation  of   BooK 
Charles  was  truly  deplorable.    The  judi-  «    »" * 

cious  caution  observed  in  the  former,  had  been  smiatk>n 
abandoned  unnecessarily  in  the  last  campaign.  In 
one  rash  and  fatal  engagement,  the  'strength  and 
fortune  of  his  arms  were  irretrievably  ruined ;  the 
rest  was  a  rapid  succession  of  defeats,  in  which 
the  remains  of  his  forces,  separated  from  each  other* 
were  Successively  consumed.    His  garrisons  were' 

Ye 
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book    almost  all  reduced  or  invested,  without  a  prospect 
of  relief,  or  the  means  of  retreat.     When  Mon- 


ica. 


trose  was  vanquished  in  Scotland,  the  last  hopes  of 
the  royalists  were  extinguished ;  and  on  the  de- 
feat of  Astley,  during  his  march  to  Oxford,  the 
last  appearance  of  an  army  was  dissolved. 

As  every  military  resource  had  been  tried  and 
exhausted,  no  alternative  remained  for  Charles, 
but  an  immediate  peace,  or  an  unavailing  resist* 
ance  till  surrounded  and  taken.     From  the  pros- 
perous situation  of  its  affairs  at  present,  he  could 
not  expect  that  the  parliament  would  mitigate  the 
rigor  of  its  former  demands.     Nothing  less  than 
submission  almost  unconditional,  could  preserve 
even  a  decent  image  of  his  regal  authority ;  and 
as  the  whole  would  otherwise  be  lost  or  forfeited, 
true  policy  required  that  he  should  yield.     Desti- 
tute as  he  was  of  power,  and  exposed  already  to 
the  fhercy  of  his  enemies,  there  was  no  place  for  a 
negociation  upon  equal  terms.     The  parliament 
would  have  been  dissolved,  and  its  authority  ut- 
terly annihilated,  if  his  arms  had  prevailed.    The 
operation  of  the  same  law  was  to  be  expected  in 
return;  and, the  king,  who  had  performed  his  part 
.with  dignity,  and  who   was  therefore  absolved 
from  the  consequences,    might  have  submitted 
without  disgrace  to  his  fate. 
Hisdesigns.     Unhappily  for  Charles, his  mind  w;as  not  yet  pre- 
pared, and  could  never  be  persuaded,  to  yield  at 
discretion  to  the  iniquity  of  the  times*    He  ima- 
gined, aftefr  ^n  artful  evasion  of  every  former 
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treaty,  that  an  equal  negociation  was  still  opeif  b&ok 
when  his  arms  had  Failed.  Accordingly  he  soli- 
cited, by  repeated  messages,  a  passport  for  commis» 
sioners,  and  proposed  a  personal  treaty  with  the 
parliament  in  London  ;  but  without  any  serio&s 
inclination  to  peace.  His  design,  as  explained  in  a 
letter  to  lord  Digby,  was  to  get  to  London  on  the 
honourable  condition  of  being  acknowledged  king} 
but  at  the  same  time  with  the  insidious  exjpecta* 
tion,  *<  of  drawing  either  the  ptesbyterians  or  in* 
"  dependents  to  side  with  him  for  extirpating  eacH 
'«  other  j  so  that  I  shall  be  really  king  again  h"  A 
subtle  and  dangerous  polfcy,  the  concealed  object 
of  his  future  negociations,  and  the  real  cause  of  his 
final  destruction,  escaped  not  the  vigilant  observa- 
tion of  parliament,  The  capital  was  filled  with  his 
adherents,  and  torn  with  dissensions,  and  from* 
fhc  insincerity  which  the  publication  of  his  cabi* 
net  had  revealed,  in  the  treaty  at  Uxbridge,  every 
proposal  for  negociation  was  rejected  by  the  two_ 
houses,  who  signified  that  bills  were  preparing,  hifcf 
assent  to  Which  would  afford  the  surest  pledge  of 
his  desire  for  peace.  From  the  parliament  his 
views  were  directed  to  the  Scots  ;  and  how  vision- 
ary soever  his  expectations  might  be,  to  prolong 
the  war,  and  to  engage  the  presbyterians  and  inde- 
pendents to  extirpate  each  other,  in  order  to  re* 
store  his  power  ;  their  dissensions  had  acquired  an 

1  Carte's  I+ife  of  Ormond,  Hi.  tetter  433,  p.  452.     Rush* 
Worth,  vii.  215,  &c. 
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book  extreme  violence,  from  a  subject  which,  to  them 
v^  at  least,  was  of  the  utmost  importance, 
yjjw.  The  conclusions  of  the  Westminster  assembly 
J«7*^>k  of  dndras  had  been  sent  back  from  Scotland,  sanc- 
tioned  by  its  general  assembly  and  parliament ; 
but  were  adopted  by  the*  English  parliament, 
rather  as  a  religious  experiment  than  a  permanent 
institution.  The  presbyterian  form  of  govern* 
soent  was  established  for  a  time,  to  be  reversed 
or  altered  if  it  proved  inconvenient ;  but  the 
parliament  refused  to  render  the  church  supreme, 
and  independent  of  the  state.  That  its  forms  were 
lawful,  and  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  was  the 
utmost  that  could  be  obtained ;  and  the  power  of 
the  keys,  by  which  the  ignorant  or  unworthy  were . 
excommunicated  or  excluded  from  the  ordinances 
of  religion,  was  limited  by  an  ordinance  to  certain 
degrees  of  ignorance  and  to  particular  crimes. 
Was  it  not  the  duty  of  a  shepherd,  the  presbyte* 
rians  exclaimed,  to  restrain  his  flock  from  un- 
wholesome pastures  ?  and  had  not  the  sacramen- 
tal symbols  or  elements  a  mystical  and  double  effi- 
cacy, not  only  to  regenerate  the  righteous  to  an 
everlastipg  life,  byt  to  transfuse  into  the  body, 
when  unworthily  taken,  the  guilt  and  perditiop. 
of  an  actual  accomplice  in  the  death  of  phrist  ? 
They  were  tq}d  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  faithful 
pastor,  not  to  starve  but  to  nourish  his  flock,  or 
were  reminded  that  Judas  sat  with  his  master  at 
.  supper  ;  and  in  proportion  to  their  impatience  of 
the  civil  authority,  their  church  was  more  straitly 
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begirt  by  the  laws.    From  congregational  and    book 
classical  presbyteries  to  provincial  synods,  appeals  \^*a 
were  established,  in  due  gradation,  to  the  supreme  hu™t?' 
assembly  of  the  national  church  ;  from  thence  to*|^£[* 
parliament ;  and  civil  commissioners  were  ordain- 
ed to  determine,  in  each  province,  such  scandalous 
offences  as  the  general  ordinance  had  neglected  to 
enumerate.    Subordination   among    ecclesiastical 
tribunals  was  readily  admitted,  but  appeals  to  the 
civil  magistrate  were  deemed  inconsistent  with 
the  divine  right  of  the  presby  terian  church.     To- 
leration*  however,  wa$  still  more  offensive  than 
even  this  jealous  reservation  of  power.    The  in- 
dependents  combined  with  the  Erastians  in  par- 
liament,  to  procure  a  charitable  indulgence  for  the 
tender  conscience ;  but  the  presbyterians  resisted , 
liberty  of  conscience,  as  incompatible  with  the  so- 
lemn obligations  of  the  covenant  to  maintain  unU 
formity  aad  exterminate  schism.    The  outcry  was 
instigated  and  joined  by  the  Scots,  the  remon- 
strances of  whose  assembly  and  parliament  were 
{surreptitiously  published,  with  a  preface  which  the 
commons  directed  to  be  burnt.    The  latter  pro- 
fessed their  inflexible  resolution,  not  to  grant  to 
ten  thousand  ecclesiastical  judicatories,  an  unli- 
mited and  arbitrary  power,  independent  of  par- 
liament and  inconsistent  with  the  laws.    But  the 
public  dissensions  were  not  therefore  appeased. 
The  groans  of  the  pulpit  were  reiterated  from  the 
press,  and  the  pew  form  of  ecclesiastical  govern* 
jpent  was  never  established,  except  in  London  and 
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book  Lancashire  ;  but  was  rejected  by  the  clergy  as  a 
lame  and  Erastian  presbytery,  defective  in  the 
requisite  power  of  the  keys.  The  presbyte- 
rian&  wha  had  refused  to  tolerate  or  compre- 
hend the  independents  within  the'  pale  of  the 
cjxurch,  endeavoured  at  the  same  time  to  pre* 
Vent  their  secession,  to  suppress  their  congrega* 
tions,  and  to  deprive  the 'sectaries  of  a  share  of. 
*  power  j  and  they  were  observed  to  manifest  the 
same  persecuting  spirit  from  which  they  had  suf* 
fered,  and  so  recently  escaped  themselves  2. 

sco^s  of-  Besides  these,  there  were  other  causes  of  deep 
offence  to  exasperate  the  Scots.  The  independent 
armies  were  amply  provided  ;  but  theirs,  whose 
assistance  was  at  first  so  eagerly  solicited,  had  been 
long  neglected,  and  many  months  intervened  with* 
out  pay  or  supplies.  Their  commissioners,,  whose  . 
fetters  had  been  Intercepted  and  examined,  and 
whose  remonstrances  had  been  suffered  to  remain 
unanswered,  were  equally  disregarded ;  and  in. 
proportion  as  their  assistance  became  unnecessary, 
it  was  gradi^ally  declined  w  every  public  consulta? 
tion.  On  the  promise  oy  advance  of  a  month's 
arrears,  their  army  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Newark;  but  an  irritating  resolution  was  passed  by 
the  commons,  for  the  surrender  of  the  cautionary 
garrisons,  which  they  possessed  in  the  nprth,  and 
against  the  free  quarters  and  contributions,  which 
their  necessities  had  exacted.    Tfhe  fact  is,  that  the 

*  Rushworth,  vii.  ?05— 12— 20— 56-^60,     Neal,  iji.  398^ 
Whitkck,  203.    Selden's  Table  Talk. 
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Scots  themselves  had  provoked  these  offences,  by 
their  undue  interference  in  English  affairs.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  military  aid,  which  in  sound  po»  l(m* 
licy  was  due  to  parliament,  they  intermingled  of- 
ficiously in  its  private  councils,  like  true  zealots, 
to  dictate  their  own  religion  to  England.  As  long 
as  their  assistance  was  necessary,  and  the  presby- 
terian  interest  continued  to  predominate,  their 
friendship  was  respected  and  assiduously  culti- 
vated j  but  when  the  independents,  to  whom  they 
were  irreconcilable,  acquired  an  ascendancy  after 
the  battle  of  Naseby,  no  terms  of  moderation  were 
observed  K 

Few  princes,  perhaps,  could  have  resisted  the^SEJ"*  . 
temptation  to  profit  from  dissensions,  which,  in  a 
situation  less  desperate,  might  have  availed  the 
king,  But  he  had  nothing  left  to  contribute  to 
either  party,  the  name  and  contemned  authority 
of  a  king  excepted ;  and  to  recover  his  power  by 
involving  his  enemies  in  mutualhostilities,  was  an 
expectation  not  less  fallacious  than  dangerous  in 
the  experiment,  &nd  destructive  to  himself.  The 
independents  jnight  promise  a  fairer  toleration  of 
episcopacy,  and  the  presbyterians  might  offer*  a 
larger  measure  of  regal  power ;  but  his  good  faith 
would  become  justly  suspicious,  and  his  design  to- 
proloug  the  war  wo^ld  be  rendered  odious,  by 
such  complicated  intrigues,  ' 

His  advances  to  these  parties  w;ere  entrusted  to  with  the  *m. 
£shb\jrnham  and  J;o  Moqtreville  the  French  resi-  aXscotV 
3  HollU'sltfem.p.  46,      Rushw,  yii.  1%$ 
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dent.  The  independents  were  assured  of  his  con* 
qurrence  to  exterminate  the  tyrannical  forms  of 
*•**■  presbytery ;  but  they  refused  to  separate  their  in* 
terest  from  parliament,  or  the  public  welfare :  the 
presbyterians  were  not  less  attached  to  the  cove 
nants,  nor  less  inflexible  in  their  resolution  to 
abolish  episcopal  power.  Montreville,  who  had 
applied  in  vain  to  the  Scottish  commissioners,  un* 
dertook  an  unsuccessful  expedition  to  Scotland. 
On  liis  return,  his  reception  was  more  favourable, 
or  his  intrigues  more  successful  in  the  Scottish 
army ;  yet  whatever  assurances  were  given  by  its 
generals,  or  confirmed  by  the  English  presbyte- 
rians, to  whom  the  negociations  were  communis 
cated,  must  remain  uncertain,  notwithstanding 
the  publication  of  his  correspondence  with  the 
king.  He  engaged,  in  'the  name  and  on  the  part 
of  the  queen  regent  and  of  the  king  of  France, 
that  Charles  should  be  received  as  sovereign  in  the 
Scottish  camp,  where  his  conscience  and  honour 
should  be  respected  and  unrestrained ;  that  his 
adherents  should  be  protected,  and  his  efforts  to 
recover  his  lost  prerogatives  supported  by  the 
united  arms  of  the  Scots.  The  counterpart  to  this 
,  strange  obligation,  was  a  promise  equally  elusory 
•  from  Charles,  to  grant  full  satisfaction  respecting 
church  government,  when  convinced  that  it  was 
not  against  his  conscience.  An  obligation  in  the 
name  of  the  French  king,  might  be  ascribed  to  the 
punctilious  aversion  of  Charles  to  treat  in  person 
with  his  rebellious  subjects  j  but  there  is  no  tracq 
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<rf  a  corresponding  obligation  from  the  Scots  to  $00* 
Montreville,  to  concur  with  his  adherents  in  the  y*>* 
support  of  his  declining  cause  *.  The  most  pro- 
bable  interpretation  of  this  obscure  transaction  is, 
that  the  king,  and  the  English  presbyterians,  who 
were  uniformly  consulted,  had  recourse  to  general 
assurances,  and  were  mutually  deceived.  They 
expected  a  confirmation  of  presbyterian  govern* 
ment.  He  anticipated  the  unconditional  support 
of  their  allies  the  Scots,  and  signified  to  Ormond 
his  extravagant  expectatipns,  that  the  latter  would 
unite  with  Montrose  to  compel  the  parliament  to 
sue  for  peace.  They  engaged,  indeed,  to  escort 
frim  to  their  camp,  but  thp  treaty  was  interrupted,Aprii  1* 
by  their  refusal  to  receive  his  adherents,  or  to  co* 
operate  with  Montrose  5  and  when  they  demanded 
a  prompt  or  speedy  confirmation  of  the  presby- 
teprian  church,  Montreville  was  again  employed  to 

4  There  is  no  trace  of  such  obligation  in  Montreville's  cor- 
respondence with  Charles,  Clarendon  State  Papers,  ii.  220.  6. 
But  he  asserts,  in  his  dispatches  to  his  own  court,  that  he  had 
obtained  a  written  engagement  from  the  Scots,  which  they 
persuaded  Charles  afterwards  to  permit  them  to  withdraw. 
'Thurloe  State  Papers,  i.  83, 4.  This  might  be  necessaty  in 
1647  to  assert  to  his  court,  as  he  was  recalled  in  disgrace  for 
engaging  tljie  French  king's  pame  on  unsufficient  grounds. 
But  that  no  such  obligation  existed  is  certain;  1.  Because 
it  is  neither  referred  to  in  his  engagement,  nor  pnce  mentioned 
in  his  correspondence  with  Charley;  2,  Notwithstanding  its 
being  withdrawn,  Clarendon  must  have  obtained  a  copy,  with, 
the  other  papers,  from  secretary  Nicholas.  Montreville's  own 
engagement  was  withdrawn,  yet  a  copy  is  preserved. 
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book   instruct  them  in  the  sentiments  of  the  presbytc- 
c~v^>  rians  in  London  $. 

Esca^'to  From  these  circumstances  it  appears,  that  the 
^escotush English  presbyterians  urged  the  king  to  take  re- 
fuge  in  their  camp.  The  republican  armies  sur- 
rounded Oxford,  and  in  a  few  days  he  must  either 
endure  a  siege,  or  escape  to  the  Scots.  His  depar- 
ture was  determined  by  the  approach  of  the  vic- 
torious Fairfax  from  the  west ;  and  on  a  vague 
*  assurance  from  Montreville,  of  the  favourable  dis- 
position of  the  Scottish  generals,  he  withdrew  with 
Aj>r»27.  two  attendants  from  Oxford  in  disguise.  His  re- 
solution was  still  undetermined,  and  his  course  un* 
certain.  From  Henly  he  proceeded  to  Brentford, 
and  Harrow-on*the-hilI,  within  sight  of  London, 
hesitating  whether  or  not  to  enter  the  capital,  and 
to  commit  himself  at  once  to  the  discretion  of  par* 
Kament;  but  unhappily  he  relapsed  into  those 
ambiguous  counsels,  which  could  only  serve  to 
perpetuate  its  jealousies,  and  to  prolong  his  mis- 
fortunes. Ruminating  on  the  sad  events  of  his 
destiny,  he  consumed  the  time  in  unfrequented 
roads,  approached  the  coast,  and  in  vain  projected 
to  reach  Montrose  5  but  when  every  other  resource* 
was  abandoned,  he  arrived  at  the  Scottish  camp* 
on  the  ninth  day  after  his  departure  from  Ox-' 
ford*;  *  .  ' 

5  Carte's  Ormond,  iii.  455  ;  Letter  436.     Clarendon  State 
Papers,  ii.  222—6. 

',      *  Clarend.  State  Papers,  ii.  223.     Ruthworth,  vii.  267. 
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The  surprise  of  Leven,  and  the  perplexity  of  book 
the  Scottish  commissioners,  at  his  appearance,  were  ^ 
undoubtedly  sincere 7.  The  intrigues  of  Montre-  scots  rc- 
ville  were  entertained,  it  is  probable,  as  a  specious  Newcastle. 
attempt  to  corrupt  their  fidelity,  or  were  repaid 
by  assurances  equally  vague  and  specious  ;  and 
they  might  assert,  though  with  some  reservation 
of  the  truth,  that  the  arrival  of  Charles  was  an 
unexpected  event ;  and  assure  the  parliament,  that 
no  treaty  or  stipulation  had  previously  intervened. 
Whatsoever  were  his  expectations,  they  continued 
stedfast  to  their  original  engagements  j  procured 
his  order  for  the  surrender  of  Newark ;  and  with- 
drew to  Newcastle,  to  prevent  tfye  requisitions  of 
parliament,  or  the  movements  of  the  English 
forces  to  intercept  their  return.  Their  retreat 
was  an  acceptable  omen ;  but  they  guarded  the 
king  with  vigilance,  yet  with  every  demonstration 
of  external  respect ;  and  professed  their  inviolable 
resolution  to  adhere  to  thecovenant,  and  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  possession  of  his  person  as  the 
means  of  establishing  a  happy  uniformity  and  a 
durable  peace.  It  was  necessary  for  Charles  to  in- 
form the  parliament,  that  he  retired  from  Oxford 
with  no  intention  to  disunite  the  two  kingdoms 
or  to  prolong  the  war.  But  th6  sincerity  of  these 
professions  was  discredited  by  his  letter  to  Or- 
mond,  which  was  intercepted  and  communicated 
by  Monro  to  the  Irish  parliament,  and  in  which  it 

7  See  Clarend.  v.  p.  22. 
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book   was  stated,  that  he  meant  to  repair  to  the  Scottish 
wiy    army  on  th^assurance  of  its  assistance  to  restore 
1W*    his  prferogatives,  and  in  the  expectation  that  it 
would  unite  with  Montrose  to  compel  the  two 
houses  to  submit  to  peace.    The  Scottish  commis- 
sioners disclaimed  the  imputation ;  and  in  language 
which  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  sincere,  they 
»    denied  the  assurance  to  combine  against  parlia- 
ment, or  the  existence  of  any  public  or  private 
agreement  whatsoever  with  the  king8. 
«mdi!foi       His  applic;Ltitfh  to  parliament  was  accompanied 
with  an  offer  to  surrender  Oxford  and  his  remain- 
,  ing  garrisons,  as  a  pledge  of  his  earnest  desire  of 

peace.  Their  resistance  could  have  served  no  pur- 
pose j  and  they  submitted  to  Fairfax  upon  honour- 
able terms,  which  were  religiously  observed.  Thus, 

1  Baillie,  ii.  203—7.  Rushw.  vii.  268.  273,  4.  «  It  doth 
consist  with  our  perfect  knowledge,  and  we  declare  it  with  as 
much  conljdence  as  we  can  do  any  thing,  that  the  matter  of 
the  paper,  as  far  as  concerneth  any  assurance  or  capitulation 
for  joining  of  forces,  or  for  combining  against  the  houses  of 
parliament,  or  any  other  prirate  or  public  agreement  what- 
soever, between  the  king  on  the  one  part,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  their  army,  or  any  in  their  name,  and  having 
power  from  them,  on  the  other  part,  is  a  most  damnable  un> 
.  truth/*  Thisv  explicit  declaration,  made  not  a  month  after 
the  king's  arrival  in  their  camp,  deserves  the  more  attention, 
as  it  was  open  (if  a  falsehood)  to  immediate  detection,  and 
as  it  admonished  Charles  to  preserve  the  agreement,  or  at 
least  some  proofs  of  the  assurance  which  they  denied. 
Baillie,  in  whose  confidential  letters  to  his  brother-in-law 
v'  concealment  was  unnecessary,  equally  disavows  ap  agr.ee* 
teent  or  promise,    ii.  213. 
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at  the  distance  of  four  years  from  the  time  when  book 
his  standard  was  erected  at  Nottingham,  the  first  J^ 
civil  war  was  extinguished  in  England ;  a  memo-  1€4€- 
rable  war,  which  is  distinguished  above  all  others 
by  a  mild  and  generous  humanity,  exempt  from 
the  vindictive  fury  of  civil  dissensions.  Compared 
with  the  sanguinary  proscriptions  in  the  conflicts 
between  the  two  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
with  the  horrours  of  the  league  in  France,  or  even 
with  the  severity  of  the  covenant,  it  reflects  thfe 
highest  credit  on  the  motives  of  parliament,  and 
a  lustre  upon  the  character  of  the  age  and  nation  ; 
whose  historians  seem  to  be  unconscious,  that  a 
war  exasperated  by  religious  animosities,  termi- 
nated in  the  field,  without  a  single  execution  suc- 
ceeding on  the  scaffold. 

Orders  to  disarm,  were  also  transmitted  to  in  Scotland. 
Scotland,  where  Montrose  had  formed  an  associ- 
ation with  the  earls  of  Sutherland,  Seaforth,  and 
other  northern  chieftains,  and  had  undertaken  the 
siege  of  Inverness  j  convinced,  when  it  was  too 
late,  that  the  possession  of  some  fortified  place  was 
necessary  to  secure  a  retreat.  The  association  was 
dispersed  by  the  first  blast  of  the  ecclesiastical 
.trumpet ;  and  when  the  versatile  earl  of  Seafprth 
was  excommunicated,  the  rest  were  impatient  to 
deprecate  the  censures  of  the  church.  The  siege 
of  Inverness  was  raised  by  Middleton,  and  Mon- 
trose retreated  before  him  with  considerable  loss. 
Such  was  the  general  defection  of  the  highjanders, 
that  he  had  projected^ur  expedition  with  a  chosen 
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book    pftfty,  in  order  to  extort  their  military  service*  hf 
%l0^tj  military  severities,  when  orders  were  received  from 
le46*     Charles  to  disband  his  forces  and  depart  from  the 
kingdom.      An    indemnity  was  granted  to  his 
followers ;   with  permission  to  hiikself  and  to 
his  friends,   to  retire  to  the  continent.     Not- 
withstanding the  remonstrances  of  the   clergy, 
these  terms,  adjusted  by  Middleton,  were  strictly 
observed ;  and,  after  his  forces  were  disbanded, 
Montrose  was  permitted  to  remain  for  a  month 
unmolested  in  Scotland  ?. 
Kegocia-         Although  the  war  was  concluded,  the  conditions 

tfons  at  °# 

Kwcastie  0f  pacification  remained  to  be  determined.  The 
Scots  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  demands  of  par- 
liament, which  required  that  the  militia,  and  the 
,  power  to  provide  for  its  support,  should  be  lodged 
with  the  two  houses  for  twenty  years.  The  other 
articles  were  not  materially  different  from  those 
proposed  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge ;  namely,  that 
the  king  should  accept  the  covenant,  and  confirm 
the  present  reformation  of  the  church.  At  this 
critical  and  decisive  moment,  however,  the  king 
was  in  no  haste  to  answer  the  propositions  which 
he  had  solicited,  and  which  he  must  have  foreseen. 
His  situation  was  every  way  desperate ;  the  par- 
liament was  every  where  victorious  ;  but  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners  conjured  him  in  vain,  to  accept 
the  propositions  as  hw  only  preservation,  and 
Loudon  the  chancellor  represented  with  a  forcible 

9  Wisharu  Guthry 's  Mem.  21 6.     Burnet's  Mem.  280. 
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frhd  Offensive  freedom,  that  a  powerful  republican  book 
J>arty  Expected  his  refusal,  as  a  signal  to  bereave  w^ 
him  of  his  crown,  and  perhaps  of  his  life  io.  Not 
to  exasperate  the  parliament  by  an  express  refusal, 
he  renewed  his  demand  of  a  personal  conference, 
and  for  nine  months  delayed  to  return  a  definitive 
answer  %  but  his  real  interest  and  his  actual  mo* 
tives,  which  are  so  irreconcilable  at  this  important 
conjuncture,  ^deserve  a  more  particular  exami*. 
nation  than  they  have  hitherto  received. 

It  was  not  to  solicit  refuge  alone,  but  with  the  Thefcrag't 

0  motives  and 

more  insidious  design  of  detaching  the  Scots  from  tt^ummn* 
the  interests  of  parliament,  that  he  repaired  to 
their  camp,  and  expected  to  engage  their  arms  in 
his  service  and  support.  Next  to  a  frank  unre- 
served submission,  without  respect  to  the  divisons 
of  parliament,  perhaps  the  wisest  policy  would 
have  been  a  steady  and  entire  concurrence  with 
that  party  which  he  proposed  to  gain.  He  was 
instructed  by  his  friends,  that,  to  attach  the  Scots* 
and  the  English  presbyterians  to  his  interest,  de- 
pended entirely  on  himself.  The  former  could 
hot  be  expected  to  engage,  unsupported,  in  a  des* 
perate  war,  nor  the  latter  be  persuaded  to  co-ope* 
rate,  without  a  confirmation  of  their  church  go- 
vernment, to  which  his  assent  alone  would  suffice 
to  create  a  party  superior  to  that  of  the  indepen- 
dents, their  mutual  foes.  Such  was  the  judicious 
advice  of  his  confidential  ministers,  which  illus- 

*•  Rttshworth,  vii.  309—19. 
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book  trates  the  sound  policy  observed  by  th£  Scots,  ft 
sJ^sJ  was  not  less  dishonourable  to  desert  their  original  ' 
i64«.  engagements,  or  even  in  conjunction  with  their 
allies  to  invert  the  original  grounds  of  war,  than 
improvident  and  frantick  to  undertake  to  restore 
his  authority,  unless  assisted  by  a  powerful  party 
in  England.  Their  requisitions  therefore  were 
necessary,  not  merely  to  gratify  their  bigotry,  but 
to  accomplish  the  original  object  of  their  eon» 
federacy,  with  advantage  to  the  king.  But  the 
king  was  irreconcilable  tQ  the  covenant,  and  un- 
able to  accede  to  the  institution  of  presbytery ; 
their  sole  bond  of  union  with  the  English  presby- 
'  terians,  from  whom  every  principle  of  honour,  and 
every  motive  of  true  policy  forbade  them  to  sepa- 
rate. The  prejudices  of  his  early  education  were 
strengthened  by  his  recent  struggles,  and  confirmed 
by  his  misfortunes.  He  professed,  in  reply  to  his 
ministers,  that  in  his  eyes  the  change  demanded 
in  church  government  was  more  erroneous  even 
than  the  Romish  faith ;  for  without  episcopacy 
there  was  no  lawful  priesthood ;  no  efficacious  ad- 
ministration of  sacraments  ;  no  acceptable  service 
to  God.  To  extenuate  his  own  bigotry  by  poli- 
tical motives,  he  urged  with  a  preposterous  force 
of  argument,  that  the  genius  of  presbytery,  which 
derived  the  supreme  authority  from  the  people, 
was  incompatible  with  monarchy,  and  fertile  only 
in  perpetual  rebellions  ;  and  that  the  dependence  • 
of  the  church  would  be  quickly  transferred  from 
the  crown  to  the  two  houses,  or  .annihilated  by 
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the  divine  right  which  the  presbyterians  assumed,    book 
In  vain  did  his  friends  remind  him,  that  he  had    l^o 
no  choice  between  different  systems  of  ecclesias-     1646' 
tical  polity,  adverse  or  advantageous  to  the  regal 
power.    In  vain  did  hid  ministers  represent,  that 
he  must  determine  whether  to  remain  the  king  of 
a  presbyterian  church,  or  to  renounce  -his  crown 

'from  a  vain  predilection  fpr  episcopal  government, 
with  a  certainty  that  another  form  Would  be  sub- 
stituted in  its  stead.  They  assured  him,  that  if  sa- 
tisfaction were  once  given  with  regard  to  religion, 
the  demand  respecting  the  militia  wrould  be  much 
relaxed  j  and  they  deplored  in  pathetic  terms  the 
perverse  fatality  that  attended  their  sovereign, 
who  rejected  the  only  means  of  preservation  that 
remained.  Their  remonstrances  could  procure  no 
more  than  a  tardy  proposal  to  establish  the  pres- 

„  by terian  government  for  three  years ;  yet  even  * 
upon  this  unsatisfactory  concession,  he  consulted 
the  bishops  of  London  and  Sarum,  two  distin- 
guished casuists,  whether  his  assent  to  presbytery 
for  a  limited  time  could  be  reconciled  to  his  con- 
science, and  justified  by  a  firm  resolution  to  reco- 
ver and  maintain  the  episcopal  church  JI. 

Thus,  when  prompt  decision  was  requisite,  the  His  con- 
time  was  industriously  consumed  in  a  distant  cor-  ^ThL* 
respondence  With  his  ministers  at  Paris, and  in  the*6**011' 
expectation  of  some  providential  /change.   For  the 
same  purpose,  apparently,  of  delay,  he  engaged  in 

11  Clarend.  State  Papers,  u.  2*3.  260—1.  277. 
Z  2 
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Book    a  theological  dispute  with  Henderson,  in  which 
i^j    the  bigotry  of  the  monarch,  when  driven  from 
i«46.    scripture  to  the  authority  of  the  fathers,  seem?d 
to  transcend  the  fanaticism  of  the  presbyter,  and 
almost  to  approach  the  verge  of  an  infallible  church. 
The  infirm  and  aged  Henderson  did  not  survive 
the  controversy,  and  his  death  was  variously  as- 
cribed to  remorse  for  his  share  in  the  popular  com- 
motion, to  the  shame  of  defeat,  or  to  his  vexation 
at  the  obduracy  of  his  royal  antagonist.     Origi- 
nally educated  for  the  episcopal,  he  was  early  corf- 
verted  to  the  presbyterian  church ;  and,  from  his 
first  opposition  to  the  liturgy,  he  was  distinguish- 
ed as  a  leading  clergyman  ;  learned  in  all  the  theo- 
logical disputes  of  the  age;  moderate  when  com- 
pared with  his  fanatical  brethren ;  and  eloquent 
above  their  allotted  measures  of  divine  inspira- 
tion lz. 
Settlement      When  the  king's  answer,  requesting  a  personal 
Scot*  e    conference  was  reported  to  the  commons,  it  was 
justly  considered  as  a  refusal  of  their  demands* 
•  The  presbyterians  were  struck  with  apprehension  ; 
the  independents,  afraid  that  he  might  have  closed 
with  their  enemies,  were  immoderate  in  their 
joy  x3.    It  has  excited  the  surprise  and  the  suspi- 

14  Charles' Works,  75.  Baillie,  ii.  219— ft.  See  Lord 
Ha;les'  Collection  of  Memorials  and  Letters,  ii.  184.  Those 
'  who  ascribed  his  death  to  remorse,  have  triumphantly  pub- 
lished his  death-bed  recantation — the  forgery  of  a  Scotch  epis- 
copal divine!  Stevenson's  Hist.  iii.  1144.  Logan's  Letter 
to  Ruddiman,     Edin.  1749- 

'd  Burnet's  Mem.  283.  .  When  the  thanks  of  the  commons 
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cion  of  historians,  that  the  presbyterians,  if  sin*.  '  book 
cere  in  their  desire  to  unite  with  Charles,  or  the 
Scots,  if  solicitous  to  restore  his  authority,  should 
persist  ia  conditions  to  which  he  was  determined 
never  to  accede.  But  their  influence  was  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  moderate  the  severity  of  the 
former  propositions,  which  had  been  framed  to 
gratify  every  party ;  and  in  which  it  was  neces- 
sary at  once  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  adherents, 
asid  to  obviate  whatsoever  difficulties  opponents 
might  suggest.  Such  was  the  temper  of  the  com- 
mons, whom  nothing  less  than  a  frank  unquali- 
fied assent  could  have  satisfied,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  prevent  an  immediate  ancl  irrevocable  declara- 
tion against  the  king.  The  consideration  of  his 
answer  was  delayed  by  an  opportune  proposal 
from  the  Scottish  commissioners,  for  the  departure 
of  their  army,  arid  the  surrender  of  their  garrisons, 
cm  obtaining  satisfaction  for  the  arrears  that  were 
due  *f .  This  raegpciatjon  has  been  generally  con-, 
joined  with  another,  for  the  disposal  of  the  king, 
whose  person  the  Scots  are  supposed  to  have  re-  v 
tained  as  the  pledge,  and  to  have  surrendered  as 
the  jtacit  consideration,  and  price  of  their  arrears. 
The  two  houses  had  already  claimed  the  exclusive 
disposal  of  his  person 5  and  as  the  Scots  had  no 

were  yoted  to  the  commissioners,  a  member  remarked  that 
more  thanks  were  due  to  the  king.  On  one  member's  inquir- 
ing in  private,  What  wiU  become  of  us,  junce  the  king  re- 
cuses the  propositions  ?  another,  (an  independent)  replied^ 
Nay,  what  would  have  become  of  us>  had  he  granted  them  ? 
M  Baillie,  ii.  226. 

Z3 
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book  other  expedient  to  recover  their  arrears,  the  trans- 
y^j  actions  are  considered  as  identical,  though  from 
1646.  motives  of  delicacy  they  weire  kept  distinct.  Upon 
this  subject  I  am  sensible,  that  there  is  equal  dan- 
ger of  incurring,  on.  the  one  hand,  the  imputation 
of  national  partiality  and  prejudice,  or  of  having 
acquiesced  on  the  other,  without  due  examination, 
in  the  received  opinion  ;  but  the  fidelity  of  the 
historian  will  be  absolved  by  an  accurate  expla- 
nation of  each  transaction  in  the  order  of  time,  the 
best  criterion  perhaps  of  historical  truth. 

Thtirar-        The  retreat  then  of  the  Scots,  and  the  discharge 

August  12.  °f  t^r  arrears,  were  proposed  in  August,  to  pre- 
vent an  immediate  declaration  of  the  commons 
against  the  king.  Their  demands  exceeded  a 
million  ;  after  the  deduction  of  free  quarters,  con- 
tributions, and  occasional  pay,  which  were  esti- 
mated by  themselves  at  seven,  and  by  the  English 
at  fourteen,  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Their 
demands  were  exorbitant  ;  but  the  deductions 
claimed  by  the  English  were  not  less  unreason- 
able.    A  gross  sum  was  proposed,  and  on  the  first 

Sepi.i.  oP  September  the  amount  of  arrears  was  fixed 
at  four  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  a  moiety  of 
which  was  to  be  advanced,  before  the  departure 
of  theij:  army  lK 

s«    is         ^n  t^ie  eighteentk  °f  September,  th$  commons 

Disposal  of  resolved,  that  the  disposal  of  the  king's  person 

penon.      belonged  exclusively  to  the  two  houses,  but  that 

no  consultation  nor  dispute  on  the  subject  should 

*'  Parliamentary  Hist.  xv.  67*    Rushw.  vii.  322. 6. 
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obstruct  the  performance  of  treaties,  or  the  return    book 
.  of  the  Scots.     The  resolution  was  communicated 


v. 


to  the  Scottish  commissioners  j  and  was  resented     w**  . 
in  a  manner  sufficient  to  demonstrate,  that  it  had 
not  entered  into  consideration  in  the  settlement  of   . 
arrears.    At  a  solemn  conference,  Loudon,  Lau- Oct.  1,6,  ia 

«  Disputedby 

derdale,  and  Wariston  asserted  their  national  right  theScoti. 
to  an  equal  and  joint  share  in  the  disposal  of  the 
lung  ;  they  maintained  that  their  interest  in  his 
person  was  not  extinguished  by  his  residence  in  s, 

England,  especially  as  they  were  parties,  not  auxi- 
liaries, in  the  war;  they  disclaimed  the  intention 
of  conducting  him  to  Scotland,  as  a  measure  ob- 
viously replete  with  danger  ;  and  proposed  as  a 
safer  alternative,  that  he  should  be  permitted 
either  to  return  to  parliament,  or  to  reside  with 
safety  and  with  honour,  at  one  of  his  own  houses 
near  the  capital.  Their  speeches  and  remon- 
strances were  surreptitiously  published ;  but  the 
printer  was  arrested,  and  the  impressior>  was 
seized  and  suppressed.  When  republished  after- 
wards by  their  connivance  in  Scotland,  their  ar- 
guments extorted  a  long  vindication  in  return 
from  the  commons,  who  insisted  that  the  king's 
person  was  included,  while  in  England,  within 
the  jurisdiction,  and  subject  to  the  disposal,  of  the 
parliament  alone.  The  question  was  certainly 
without  a  precedent l6 ;  but  the  answer  of  a  single 

x*  Parliamentary  Hist,  xv.  322—36,  Guthrie's  Memoirs, 
It  was  compared,  by  the  fantastic  eloquence  of  the  times,  to, 
die  contest  for  the  dead  body  of  Patroclus,. 
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book    branch, of  the  legislature  was  punctiliously  rejectt 
x^j    ed  by  the  Scottish  commissioners,  whose  conduct,  - 
1646.    in  a  dispute  irreconcilable  with  the  supposition  of 
a  secret  bargain,  fully  exculpates  them  from  any 
previous  compromise  for   the  delivery  of    the 
king. 
Scottish         The  amount  of  the  arrears  was  adjusted  in  Aur 
mttttxov.  Sust?  but  W^en  the  Scottish  parliament  met  in 
November,  the  disposal  of  the  royal  person  semain- 
-  ed  undetermined.     The  duke  of  Hamilton,  who 
had  obtained  his    release  on   the   surrender  of 
Mount  St.  Michael,  was  received  again  into  fa- 
vour, and  employed  to  conciliate  the  estates  to 
f         his  interest ;  and  it  was  still  the  unanimous  opi- 
nion of  his  friends,  as  well  as  of  the  presbyterians, 
that  he  should  accept  the  propositions,  or  at  least 
afford  full  satisfaction  on   the  subject  of  religion. 
Addresses  had  been  presented  from  every  quar- 
ter ;  the  Scottish  axmy,  the  commission  of  the 
\         church,  and  the  committee  of  estates  had  petition- 
ed Charles  to  establish  religion  according  to  the 
covenant ;  and  Hamilton  earnestly  concurred  in 
their  representations,   that    the   covenant   alo#e 
would  Suffice  for  his  preservation.     Such  was  the 
estimation   in  which   it   ;was  still   held,   that  if, 
without  violating  his  conscience  by  receiving  it 
hiriiself,  he  had  absented  merely  to  an  act  for  ifs 
confirmation  in  each  kingdom,  all  Scotland  would 
Jiave  declared  in  his  favour,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  presbyterians,  few  in  England  would  have 
ventured  to  oppose  the  restitution  of  a  limited 
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jpowe*.  But  his  inflexible  refusal  of  every  pro*  jbook 
position  increased  their  distrust,  that  he  continued  j^vv 
secretly  devoted  to  the  religious  and  political  ' 
maxims  of  Laud,  and  desired  admittance  into 
Scotland  with  a  design  to  renew  hostilities,  and  by 
the  violation  of  their  covenant,  to  involve  the  na<- 
tion  in  a  dangerous  war  I7.  The  intrigues  erf  Ha«- 
xnilton  were,  therefore,  unsuccessful.  A  vote  was 
pbtained  by  surprise,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole 
estates,  tp  maintain  the  personal  freedom  of  their 
king,  and  his  hereditary  right  to -the  throne  of 
England ;  but  it  appears  that  this  untimely  excess  Dec.  i« 
,of  zeal,  from  the  alarm  which  it  excited,  was  pre- 
judicial to  his  cause l8.  The  minds  of  men  were 
variously  agitated  by  the  most  opposite  sentiments. 
It  was  represented  by  Hamilton  as  repugnant  to 
the  covenant  to  abandon  their  sovereign,  and  dis- 
honourable tq  the  nation  tp  resign  their  interest 
in  an  ancient  and  long  established  succession  of 
kings.  Was  this  a  grateful  return  for  his  unli- 
mited concessions  before  the  war,  or  for  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  their  generosity,  when  he  en- 
trusted his  person  unconditionally  to  their  pro- 
tection ?  Were  they  prepared  for  the  censures  of 
the  world,  or  aware  of  the  danger  to  be  appre- 

7  Burnet's  Mem.  277—81.  303—8.  Baillie,  ii.  242,  3. 
53. 

18  The  partiality  of  bishop  Guthrie  is  conspicuous,  in  omit- 
ting all  mention  of  this  vote,  in  order  to  excite  against  Ha- 
milton, who  procure4  it,  the  suspicion  of  a  treacherous  col- 
lusion with  the  other  party. 
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book  hended  from  the  party  predominant  in  England, 
v^t'  i£  his  person  were  surrendered  to  hh  inveterate 
i©46.  foes?  But  the  resolution  was  no  sooner  adopted 
by  the  committee,  than  other  sentiments  began  to 
predominate.  That  devoted  and  mixed  attach- 
ment to  the  family  and  to  the  person  of  the  mo- 
narch, which  constitutes  loyalty,  and  which  has 
never  been  firmly  established  in  Scotland,  Was  lost 
in  a  succession,  of  civil  wars.  It  was  still  remem* 
bered,  that  the  two  first  had  been  wantonly  un- 
dertaken in  order  to  deprive  them  of  their  civil 
and  religious  rights.  If  these  were  afterwards 
confirmed  by  Charles,  what  thanks  were  due  for 
concessions  which  \yere  meant  as  bribes  to  lull 
tjiem  into  an  insecure  neutrality,  till  the  English 
parliament  was  oppressed  by  hi*arms  ;  and  which 
must  have  been  revoked  on  its  subjection,  unless 
they  had  reasonably  interposed  in  the  war  ?  What 
gratitude  could  be  claimed  for  the  unconditional 
refuge  which  Jie  sought  in  their  camp,  when  no 
alternative  remained  but  to  surrender  at  discre? 
tion,  and  when  his  only  motive  was  to  prolong  the 
war  by  their  resources  and  arms  ?  The  reception 
which  he  demanded  in  Scotland,  on  the  return  of 
their  army,  was  dictated  by  the  same  design  of  in-; 
volving  the  nation  in  a  new  war  for  his  support, 
Whatever  the  event  of  such  a  war  might  prove, 
their  ruin  was  inevitable,  whether  the  malignants, 
(as  the  royalists  were  still  denominated,)  should 
regain  their  ascendency,  or  the  English  should  sue- 
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cccd  in  chastising  their  perfidious  dereliction  of    book  . 
the  covenant.  *  c-C-*# 

These  considerations  were  enforced  by  a  solemn  its  rewires, 
warning  frQm  the  commission  of  the  church,  that 
their  assistance  in  restoring  the  king  would  be 
.unlawful,  unless  the  covenant  and  league  with 
England  should  receive  his  cordial  assent,  and  his 
subjects  full  satisfaction  in  their  just  desires.  The 
parliament  hastened  to  retract  the  vote  of  the  pre- 
ceding day.  As  a  last  effort,  commissioners  were 
appointed  from  each  estate,  to  intimate  to  the 
king,  that  unless  the  propositions  were  accepted, 
he  had  no  reception  nor  assistance  to  expect  in 
Scotland.  Instead  of  returning  a  definitive  an-  Dec.  fa 
swer,  Charles,  on  the  first  notice  of  this  resolu- 
tion, renewed  his  application  for  a  personal  confe- 
rence with  the  English  parliament.  He  desired 
permission  to  proceed  to  London,  or .  to  reside 
with  freedom  at  one  of  his  own  palaces  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  the  lords  resolved,  that  he 
might  come  to  Newmarket  on  the  departure  of 
the  Scots,  but  the  commons  determined  that  Hol- 
denby-house  in  Northamptdnshire  was  fitter  for  ■  %   A 

his  reception  *V 

At   this  period  we   are    informed  by  Whit-  Dec.  24, 
lock,  that  a  mutual  understanding  first  took  place  of  thT  ** 
for  the  delivery  of  the  king  ».     The  disposal  of  %g 8  ** 
his  person  was  every  way  difficult;  his  removal 
to  Scotland  was  an  event  which  the  independents 

fc  .  "9  Burnet's  Mem.  506—  1(X  S93.     Rushw.  vii.  390. 
20  Whitlock,  235. 
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book  expected,  and  which  the  presbyterians  justly  de* 
ij^j  precated  as  the  signal  of  a  national  war.  It  was 
?646.  dangerous  to  leave  him  exposed  to  the  English 
army  ;  and  the  wisest  measure  undoubtedly  was 
to  provide  at  once  for  his  reception  in  London. 
Whether  his  return  to  the  capital  was  opposed  by 
the  presbyterians,  who  were  apprehensive  of  his 
intrigues,  or  by  the  independents,  who  were  jea- 
lous of  the  possession  of  his  person,  must  remain 
uncertain.  But  we  are  assured  by  one,  who  was 
privy  to  the  whole  transaction,  that  Stapleton, 
Hollis,  and  the  leading  presbyterians  were  the 
chief  instruments  in  persuading  the  Scots  to  sur- 
render the  king  into  their  hands,  and  to  with- 
draw from  England,  as  the  only  means  by  which 
the  independent  army  now  kept  on  foot  in  oppo- 
sition to  theirs,  could  be  securely  disbanded*  and 
\  peace  re-established  according  to  their  desires  zx. 
Their  army  prepared  accordingly  to  evacuate  Eng- 
land, as  soon  as  a  sum  was  provided  for  the 
discharge  of  half  their  arrears.  Their  parliament 
concurred  in  the  removal  of  Charles  to  Hold^nby- 
house,  till  a  more  satisfactory  answer  was  obtained 
to  the  propositions  for  peace.  Their  arrears  were 
,  undoubtedly  due:  the  amount  was  ascertained 
before  the  dispute  concerning  the  disposal,  ajid  the 
payment  was  undertaken  by  the  English  parliar 
ment,  five  months  previous  to  the  delivery,  pf  the 
king.     But  the  coincidence,  hpwever  unavoidable, 

21  Baillie,  Ik  257.  compared  with  Hollis*  Mem.  63.  69.  arid 
Clarend.  v.  10*.    Whitlock,  224-.    See  Note  XII. 
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between  that  event  and  the  actual  discharge  and  book 
departure  of  their  army,  still  affords  a  presump-  k^t^j 
tive  proof  of  the  disgraceful  imputation  of  having 
sold  their  king;  "  as  the  English,  unless  pre- 
"  viously  assured  of  receiving  his  person,  would 
"  never  have  relinquished  a  sum  so  considerable 
"fcas  to  weaken  themselves,  while  it  strengthened 
ic  a  people  with  whom  such  a  material  question 
"  remained  to  be  discussed." 

The  necessities  of  their  situation,  or  the  danger  examined, 
of  conducting  him  to  Scotland,  are  no  answer  to 
this  forcible   objection.     A  better  vindication  is 
contained  in  the  uniform  tenor  of  their  political 
conduct,  and  in  the  unvaried  object  of  their  most 
secret  intrigues.     They  had  received  the  king* 
with  no  view  certainly  to  renew  the  war,  but  in 
the  expectation,  and  on  the  assurance  of  full  satis- 
faction to  the  two  kingdoms  ;  and  without,  a  per- 
fidious violation  of  their  compact  with  the  Eng- 
lish parliament,  they  could  neither  conclude  a  se- 
parate peace,  nor  engage  in  his   defence,  unless 
their  joint    demands  were  obtained.     But  they 
offered  to  reinstate  him  on  the  throne,  if  their  ori- 
ginal demands  were  granted  respecting  the  cove- 
nant and  the  presbyterian  church,  together  with 
some  satisfactory  answer  to  the   other  proposi- 
tions; and  on  this  subject  the  importunities  of  their 
commissioners  never  ceased.     The   addresses  of 
their  parliament  were  reiterated  during  the  months 
of  November,  December,  and  January,  while  the 
disposal  of  his  person  remained  in  agitation.     On 
the  very  eve  of  their  departure,  before  the  deli- 
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book  very  of  his  person,  the  commissioners  earnestly 
otw  renewed  their  offers  to  conduct  him  to  Berwick, 
and  to  procure  more  equitable  terms  from  the 
English  parliament,  on  his  assent  to  the  cove- 
nant, and  the  presbyterian  government^  ^nd  a 
large  bribe  was  proposed  to  Montreville,  to  obtain 
even  a  bare  promise  of  his  compliance  with  their 
1647.  religious  demands  2Z.  The  fact  is  this  ;  their  situa- 
tion was  so  peculiar  that  they  could  neither  retain 
nor  relinquish  the  possession  of  his  person,  with- 
out incurring  the  imputation  of  treachery  to  the 
parliament,  or  of  disloyalty  to  the  king.  To  the 
parliament,  at  least,  they  were  steadfast  in  their  * 
engagements  ;  and  their  repeated  offers,  renewed 
even  at  the  period  of  their  departure,  to  under- 
take his  defence  on  the  only  ,  terms  consistent  with  > 
•their  original  compact,  their  religious  principles, 
or  their  political  interests,  should  absolve  them 
from  the  charge  of  having  sold  their  king,  or 
retained  his  person  as  a  pledge  to  extort  their 
arrears 

Heisde-       The  ill-fated  monarch   was  "received  at  New- 

ivered  to 

heEngiish  castle,  and  conducted  to  Holdenby  by  the  English 
commissioners.  The  Scottish  army  returned  home, 
and  was  reduced  without  a  murmur  to  a  force 
sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  kingdom, 
where  hostilities  still  continued  notwithstanding 
the  departure  of  Montrose.  The  Gordons  who 
had  refused  to  assist  him,  were  still  in  arms  :  the 

M  Thurloe,    State  Papers,  i.  87.     Burnett  Mem.    310. 
Rescinded  Acts. 
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Macdonalds  who  had  deserted*  his  standard,  and    book 

'V. 

were  joined  by  the  Irish,  prolonged  their  fierce  i^-vr^ 
depredations  in  Argyjeshire ;  but  the,  former 
were  dispersed,  and  their  castles  successively  re- 
duced by  Lesly  ;  the  latter  retired  on  his  ap* 
proach,  from  Kintire  to  Isla ;  thence  they  made 
their  escape  to  Ireland,  and  at  the  instigation,  it  is 
said,  of  a  sanguinary  preacher,  two  hundred  who 
remained  in  garrison  were  put  to  death  ZK 

On  the  return  of  their  army  the  Scots  became 
distant,  but  not  indifferent  spectators  of  the  chang- 
ing scene.  Their  eyes  were  steadfastly  fixed  on 
the  transactions  of  England,  with  which  their 
fete  appeared  to  be*  indissolubly  blended;  and 
they  watched  the  vicissitudes  of  its  factions,  rather 
with  the  trembling  solicitude  of  partisans,  than 
with  the  jealous  vigilance  of  a  rival  state.     Their  Discontent 

-  oftheEng- 

forces  had  been  withdrawn,  to  remove  the  lastKsfcanny. 
pretext  for  supporting  an  independent  army,  and 
they  looked  forward  with  anxious  expectation  for 
the  execution  of  the  design.  While  they  remain- 
ed in  England,  the  independents  were  careful  to 
appear  submissive  to  government ;  and,  the  pres- 
byterians,  confiding  in  their  own  strength  and  in 
the  authority  of  parliament,  had  proposed  to  dis- 
band a  part  of  the  army,  and  to  transport  the  re- 
mainder to  Ireland.  The  accumulated  and  op- 
pressive burdens  of  the  nation  furnished  a  popu- 
lar topic  for  reducing  the  army  j  but  the  presby- 

a3  Thurloe's   State  Papers,  i.  89.  02.    Salmonet,  253,  4. 
Guthria's  Mem, 
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book    teriaris  were  ignorant  that  the  easiest  t&^k  Was  to 
retain  its  obedience  during  the  civil  wars*  the  most 


647*     difficult  to  resolve  it  afterwards  into  the  mass  of 
the  people.     The  independents  expected  the  event 
of  their  negotiations  with  Charles  ;  and  observing 
that  their  principal  object  was  the  extirpation  of 
sectaries,  were  determinated  never  to  relinquish 
the  possession  of  the  sword.    The  officers,  mostly 
raised  from  obscure  situations,  were  unwilling,  and 
'    probably  unable,  to  return  to  their  pristine  occu- 
pations and  poverty ;  the  soldiers  were  equally 
averse  from  a  dangerous  and  unprofitable  service 
in  Ireland ;  and  such  was  the  improvident  security 
of  parliament,  that  no  provision  was  yet  made  for 
the  discharge  of  their  arrears.     But  their  allegi- 
ance was  already  shaken  and  subverted  by  religi- 
ous enthusiasm ;    a  powerful  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  their  commanders,  to  estrange  them  from 
parliament ;  and  when  the  soldiers  and  their  of- 
ficers were  both  devoted  to  a  different  party,  it 
was  impossible  either  to  preserve  their  obedience, 
or  to  disband  them  without  the  destruction  of 
their  masters. 
Tbeir  mu-       The  first  symptom  of  discontent  appeared  in  a 
tition*        petition  which  was  circulated  from  regiment  to 
regiment,  soliciting  an  indemnity  for  their  con* 
duct  during  the  war,  satisfaction  for  their  arrears, 
and  an  exemption  from  being  impressed  for  the 
service  in  Ireland.     The  commons  resented  a  mu- 
tinous attempt  to  inspire  the  army  with  discord, 
and  the  parliament  with  terror*    To  suppress  at 
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Once  such  dapgerous  combinations,  they  threatened    book 
to  punish  the  promoters  of  the  petition  as  enemies  ^^ 
and  disturbers  of  the  public  weal  j  but  by  this     1647# 
rash  and  dangerous  experiment*  the  civil  authority    v 
was  involved  in  an  unequal  contest  with  the  mili- 
tary  power.    The  soldiers  complained  that,  while 
every  petition  was  encouraged  against  the  army* 
they  whose  swords  had  recovered  the  national 
liberties,  were  deprived  of  the  common  right  of 
Englishmen  to  represent  their  wrongs  j  and  when 
commissioners  arrived  from  parliament,  they  re- 
newed their  demands  of  arrears,  indemnity,  and 
maintenance  in  Ireland j  and  refused  to  engage  in 
that  perilous  service,  unless  under  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell,  their  former  commanders,  whose  suc- 
cessful conduct  they  had  so  long  experienced. 
Their  petitions  were  resumed ;  and  they  requested 
in  a  tone  of  imperious  humility,  to  be  vindicated 
from  the  reproach  of  prescribing  to  parliament, 
and  of  refusing  to  serve  in  Ireland  till  their  desires 
were  obtained.     The  magnitude,  not  the  origin  of 
the  danger,  was  now  perceived.      The  commons, 
who  had  voted  to  disband  the  army  with  six 
weeks  pay,  passed  with  the  same  precipitation  to 
conciliatory  measures  ;  and  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and 
Fleetwood,  were  dispatched  to  appease  its  distem- 
pers;   members  who,  in   opposition  to  the  self- 
denying  ordinance,  had  retained  their  command. 
Every  disorder  in  the  army  had  originated  from 
their  contrivance ;  and  at  their  instigation  a  coun- 
Vol.  III.  A  a 
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book   cil  of  general  officers  was  formed,  together*  tfritli  i 
s^y^j    separate  committee  of  twd  agitators  from  each 

.  1647--  company,  to  collect  a  faithful  report  of  the  send* 
merits  of  the  troops.  The  first  tesolves  of  this 
military  tribunal  were  that  the  offers  of  the  par* 
liament  were  unsatisfactory  j  and  that  no  distem* 
pers,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  many  grievances 
existed  in  the  army ;  and  from  that  moment  its 
disaffection  became  incurable.  The  next  enter- 
prise, which  was  still  more  decisive,  was  intended 
perhaps  to  counteract  a  vigorous  resolution  of  the 
commons,  who  had  determined  that  the  troops 
which  refused  to  embark  for  Ireland  should  be  se» 
s  parately  disbanded  ,2*« 

Seize  the  i^e  king's  refusal  of  the  propositions  had  boeft 
partly  conscientious,  partly  the  result  of  private 
overtures,  or  the  hopes  of  better  terms  from  the 
independents.  His  answer  was  received  after  the 
interval  of  nine  months  ;  and  though  it  was  far 
from  corresponding  with  the  demands  or  expecta* 
tions  of  parliament,  yet  at  this  critical  period  there 
was  some  chance  of  an  accommodation  with  the 
king.  The  lords  had  voted  his  removal  to  Oat- 
lands  ;  and  if  the  commons  had  concurred  in  the 
measure,  the  independents  might  still  have  been 
disappointed,  and  the  royal  prize  secured  from 
their  grasp.  At  an  earlier  period  of  the  dispute, 
"  he  had  been  requested  to  entrust  his  person  with 

«*  Rushw.  vii.  444—72—4—80—5—7—93.     Hollis,  93. 
Whitlock,  249— 51. 
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the  army,  under  an  assurance  of  its  assistance  to  *  *book 
restore  him  to  the  throne  2$ ;  and  the  agitators  u^Xj 
prepared  to  solicit,  by  a  gentle  violence,  what  the  1647- 
king  from  mistrust  or  apprehension  had  declined. 
Joice,  a  cornet  and  a  furious  agitator,  appeared 
with  a  party  of  horse  at  Holdenby ;  and  as  the 
guards  refused  to  oppose  or  exclude  their  com- 
panions, forced  his  way  at  midnight  to  the  door  June* 
jof  the  royal  apartment.  In  the  morning  he  re- 
quired the  king  to  remove  to  the  army,  and  when 
his  instructions  were  demanded,  he  produced  his 
soldiers.  The  opposition  of  the  parliamentary- 
commissioners  was  unavailing,  and  with  a  pro- 
mise  of  the  most  respectful  usage,  Charles  con- 
sented to  depart  for  Newmarket,  where  a  general 
muster  of  the  army  was  held.  On  the  first  notice 
of  the  enterprise,  Whalley,  a  confidential  officer, 
was  dispatched  by  Fairfax  with  two  regiments,  to 
restore  the  king  to  the  parliamentary  commis- 
sioners, and  to  reconvey  them  to  Holdenby  j  but 
the  king  was  resolute  not  to  return.  Upon  his 
refusal,  the  commissioners  declined  to  act,  and  his 
reply  next  day  to  the  entreaties  of  Fairfax,  that 
he  had  as  much  interest  in  the  army  as  the  general 

*  Clarend.  State  Papers,  ii.  365.  Rushw.  vii.  491.  His 
answer  is  remarkable.  "  We  will  not  engage  our  poor  people 
in  another  war.  Too  much  blood  hath  been  shed  already. 
The  Lord  be  merciful  to  my  distracted  kingdoms,  when  he 
accounts  with  them  for  rebellion  and  blood."  Clar.  ibid. 
This  humane  declaration  was  forgotten  in  his  engagement 
with  the  Scots,  when  the  civil  wars  were  renewed. 
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book  himself,  may  confirm  the  transient  suspicion  of 
i^J^j  historians,  that  he  was  privy  to  its  designs z6. 
siibmilJion  The  mdasure  was  secretly  dictated  by  Cromwell, 
meat!rtia~  ^0  had  preserved  the  guise  of  a  zealous  presby- 
terian,  and  while  he  cherished  and  inflamed  the 
discontents  of  the  army,  with  profound  dissimula- 
tion, impelled  the  parliament  to  the  most  dangerous 
extremes*  When  his  duplicity  began  to  be  gene- 
rally suspected,  and  a  resolution  was  privately 
taken  to  commit  him  to  the  Tower,  he  withdrew 
»  from  London,  to  display  his  influence  in  the  army, 
and  his  ascendency  over  the  unsuspecting  simpli- 
city of  the  general 27.  His  troops  were  immedi- 
ately in  motion,  and  the  consternation  excited  in 
the  parliament  and  city,  by  their  seizure  of  the 
king,  was  increased  by  their  rapid  approach  to 
St.  Alban's.  The  progressive  encroachments  of 
the  army,  the  unavailing  resistance  and  submission 
.  of  parliament,  are  foreign  to  our  design.  The 
commons,  unpopular  from  their  heavy  imposi- 
tions, and  unexampled  duration,  were  content  to 
yield.  Their  levies  were  dismissed,  and  the  army, 
in  order  tot.  preserve  appearances,  condescended  to 
retire ;  when  eleven  members,  Hollis,  Stapleton, 
and  the  leading  presbyterians,  were  excluded 
from  their  seats.      The  parliament  proposed  to 

^Whitlock,  253.      Herbert's  Mem.  22.-       Rushw.  viL 
514—4-5.    Fairfax's  Mem. 
27  Hollis,  96.    Ludlow,  i.  165. 
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temporise  till*  the  army  was  broken,  but  the  book 
army  meant  to  reduce  the  parliament  to  more  u-^y-*j 
entire  subjection.  «  I647# 

Amidst  these  dissensions,  the  king  res: ained  a  The  kfng*» 

00  situation 

shai*e  of  his  former  estimation,  and  enjoyed  a  hear  favourable 
prospect  of  the  return  of  power.     His  friends  were 
admitted  to  his  presence  without  reserve.     His 
younger  children  were  restored  to  his  embraces. ' 
His  former  attendants  were  permitted  to  return, 
,  and  his  chaplains  to  resume  their  functions  ;   an 
indulgence  which  the  stern  presbyterians  had  de- 
nied. The  army  guarded  his  person  with  vigilance, 
but  endeavoured  to  secure  his  favour  by  the  most 
flattering  respect.      On  each  side  his  favour  was 
industriously    courted,    and  apparently  nothing 
more  was  requisite  than  to  choose  the  party  which 
was  best  qualified,  or  disposed,  to  restore  him  to 
the  throne.   The  presbyterians,  apprehensive  of  an 
accommodation  between  him  ^nd  their  enemies, 
were  inclined  to  relax  in  their  demands ;  but  they 
no  longer  retained  the  possession  of  his  person,  or 
the  command  of  the  sword.  -  An  accommodation 
with  the  independents  who  had  succeeded  to  both, 
was  preferable  in  every  point  of  view ;  their  de- 
mand of  toleration  was  not  inconsistent  with  a 
limited  episcopacy,  and  in  disclaiming  the  autho- 
rity, their  army  had  declared  against  the  perpetual 
duration  of  the  present  parliament.     Unhappily 
for  Charles,  he  persisted  in  his  resolution  not  to 
close  with  either ;    and  while  he  remained  a  cap- 
tive in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he  still  expected 
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book    to  become  sole  umpire  between  the  parliament 
c~^j   and  the  army a8,  and  from  their  mutual  dissen- 
1647,     sions  to  recover  his  splendour  and  power. 
Itions^th      His  negotiations  with  the  army  were  conducted 
the  army;  by  Berkley,  and  the  proposals  framed  by  Ireton, 
were  certainly  the  most  moderate  ever  offered  to 
the  king.     It  was  neither  required  that  episcopacy 
should  be  abolished,  nor  that  the  militia  should  be 
entirely  detached  from  the  crown.    The  royalists 
were  not  devoted  to  ruin 2? ;  but  when  the  pro- 
posals were  privately  communicated  to  Charles, 
he  objected  to  the  exception  of  seven  of  his  chief 
adherents  from  indemnity  or  pardon,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  his  party  from  the  next  parliament,  and  to 
the  silence  of  the  propositions  respecting  the  form 

48  "  You  mean,"  said  Ireton  to  the  king,  "  to  be  arbiter 
between  the  parliament  and  us,  but  that  office  we  mean  to 
perform  between  your  majesty  and  the  parliament."  Sir 
John  Berkley's  Memoirs,  15. 

*•  The  proposals  of  the  army  exhibit  a  specious  scheme  both 
for  the  preservation  of  liberty,  and  for  the  settlement  of  the 
nation.  Parliaments  were  to  be  triennially  called,  adjourned, 
and  dissolved  by  the  king.  An  equal  representation,  freely 
chosen,  was  to  be  proportioned  according  to  the  public  con- 
tributions of  the  counties,  and  to  be  withdrawn  from  decayed 
or  insignificant  towns.  The  command  of  the  militia,  and  the 
disposal  of  the  chief  offices  of  state,  were  to  be  lodged  with 
the  two  houses  for  ten  years.  The  coercive  jurisdiction  of 
bishops  was  to  be  abolished,  together  with  every  act  for  the 
observance  of  the  liturgy,  and  every  ordinance  to  enforce  the 
covenant.  With  these  limitations,  the  king  was  to  be  restored 
to  the  exercise  of  his  regal  power.  Rushw.  vii.  731.  These 
were  certainly  the  most  moderate  terms  ever  offered  to  Charles. 
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of  ecclesiastical  government,  Such  unreasonable  book 
conditions,  he  observed  with  displeasure,  would 
pever  be  demanded  if  the  army  were  sincerely  de- 
sirous of  an  accommodation.  Some  distinction 
should  be  made,  said  Ireton,  between  the  con- 
querors and  the  vanquished  j  nor  should  he  con- 
sider himself  or  his  party  as  safe,  if  the  royalists 
Obtained  a  majority  in  parliament.  If  the  propo- 
sitions had  beep  less  rigorous,  Berkley  justly  repre- 
sented that  their  sincerity  might  be  distrusted ; 
that  a  qrown  so  nearly  lost,  was  never  hitherto  so 
cheaply  restored  ;  that  the  king  by  his  return  to 
power,  would  be  enabled  to  alleviate,  or  even  to 
recompense  the  exile  of  the  seven  persons  excepted 
from  pardon ;  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
his  party  to  Jiaye  no  share  in  the  next  parliament. 
Which  by  the  burdens  it  must  necessarily  impose 
Would  be  rendered  odious  to  the  nation ;  that  the  , 
C hurch  was  qtill  secured  by  the  established  laws, 
and  the  utmost  to  be  expected  was  the ,  silence'of 
those  who  had  fought  for  its  destruction.  Instead 
of  assenting  to  those  rational  considerations,  he 
renewed  {he  same  objections  to  the  propositions 
when  presented  in  form ;  received  the  deputies  of 
the  army  ^th  unexpected  asperity ;  professed  his 
resolution  never  more  to  abandon  a  friend,  nor  to 
treat  without  stipulating  for  the  preservation  of 
the  church  j  ^nd  imputing  {heir  applications  to 
the  necessities  of  their  situation,  exclaimed  repeat- 
edly, "  you.  cannot  be  without  me ;  you  will  fall 

to  ruin  if  I  do  not  sustain  you."     Wlfen  admo^ 
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book  nished,  however,  by  a  whisper  from  Berkley,  he 
*~-y-j  endeavoured  to  atone  for  his  ungracious  and  pas* 
1647*    sionate  reception  of  the  deputies ;  but  Rainsbo* 
rough,  the  least  desirous  of  an  accommodation, 
had  withdrawn  from  the  conference,  and  his  re- 
port to  the  agitators  produced  an  impression  which 
was  never  effaced.      Berkley  endeavoured  to  ap- 
pease the  ferment,  and  on  his  demanding  at  a  new 
conference,   what  benefit  would  result  from  the 
propositions,  if  they  were  rejected  by  the  two 
houses  when  accepted  by  the  king,  the  principal 
officers  intimated,  not  obscurely,  that  the  consent 
of  parliament  should  then  be  extorted  by  force  3°. 
and  with        During  the  treaty  with  the  army,  whose  propo- 
und ireton.  sals  were  thus  contumeliously  rejected,  a  subordi- 
nate intrigue  was  maintained  with  the  generals. 
The  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  was  promised  to  Ireton ; 
to  Cromwell,  his  father  in  law,  the  command  of 
the  army,  the  garter,  and  the  vacant  title  of  earl  of 
Esse^f .     They  conjured  Charles,  through  the  in- 
tervention  of  Berkley;  to  assent  to  a  speedy  ac- 
commodation with  the  army ;  they  complained 
that  he  did  not  act  frankly,  upon  liberal  prindU 
pies,   and  without   reserve ;    and  expressed  their 
gratitude  for  his  refusal  of  the  terms  proposed  by 
parliament,and  their  apprehensions  that  the  troops, 

*°  Berkley's  Mem.  30 — 6.  See  also  Clarendon,  v.  72, 
who  affects  to  depreciate  Berkley's  judgment.  But  if  scru- 
pulous in  facts,  his  opinions  are  always  apologetical,  and 
here  they  are  influenced  by  the  different  conduct  whiqh 
Charles  adopted. 
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if  disappointed  in  their  expectations,  would  not  'book 
long  persist  in  their  favourable  disposition  towards  w^j 
the  king.  In  these  professions,  their  sincerity  has  1647" 
been  denied  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  of 
their  present  design  to  restore  him  to  power. 
Whatsoever  ambition  or  dissimulation  they  might 
possess,  the  parliament,  the  city,  and  the  Scots, 
were  combined  against  them,  and  it  Was  impos- 
sible to  foresee  their  own  unexampled  exaltation 
and  success.  A  conjunction  with  the  royalists 
seemed  necessary  for  their  preservation  j  but  the 
king,  from  the  perception  of  that  necessity,  de- 
clined or  delayed  to  embrace  their  offers,, and  was 
induced,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  to  indulge 
in  all  the  dangerous  refinements  of  double  and 
triple  negociations  and  intrigues. 

The  parliament  had  acquiesced,  in  the  expecta-  Army  <•* 
tion  of  a  favourable  opportunity  to  recover  its  don. 
authority  ;  but  the  violence  pf  its  adherents  dis- 
appointed this  judicious  design.  The  command 
of  the  city  militia  was  transferred  to  the  indepen- 
dents, at  the  requisition  of  the  army ;  but  the 
citizens  were  instigated  by  the  presbyterians  to 
resist  the  change.  An  engagement  was  framed 
for  the  return  of  the  king,  and  the  two  houses 
were  constrained  by  the  populace  to  revoke  their 
ordinance  respecting  the  militia,  and  to  recall  the 
excluded  members  to  their  seats.  This  tumult 
furnished  a  grateful  pretext  for  the  approach  of 
the  army,  to  vindicate  the  insulted  freedom  of  par- 
liament.   Its  members,  unable  any  longer  to  tern- 


en- 
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book    porise,  endeavoured  to  prepare  for  a  vigorous  d$* 
fence.     But  the  two  speakers  withdrew  by  night, 
with  nineteen  peers  and  an  hundred  commoners  ; 
and,  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  their  offiqe,  were 
received  in  the  army  as  the  last  pledge  of  expiring 
freedom.     As  Manchester  and  Lenthal  were  both 
presby  terians,  their  unexpected  secession  was  justly 
ascribed  to  a  firm  persuasion  that  the  army  intendr 
ed  to  restore  the  king  31.     The  comjnander$  were 
certainly  not  inattentive  to  his  interest.    No  sooner 
was  the  possession  of  London  anticipated,  {han  " 
Cromwell  and  Ireton  earnestly  requested  that  a 
conciliatory  letter,  if  not  an  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
positions, should  be  sent  to  the  army,  to  disclaim 
the  tumults,  and  the  imputation  of  any-  desire  tQ 
return  to  the  capital  by  such  unjustifiable  means* 
They  represented  that  a  favour  able  declaration  might 
still  reconcile  the  army  to  his  interest,  before  the 
submission  of  the  city  was  generally  understood. 
But  it  is  observable  that  the  minutest  concessions 
of  Charles,  as  they  were  ever  granted  with  $uspir 
cious  reluctance,  were  ever  postponed  till  the  op-: 
portunity  was  past.     Four  councils  were  held,  and 
a  whole  day  was  consumed  in  deliberation,  before 
his  signature  was  obtained.      Commissioners  had 
already  arrived  from  the  city  ;  the  difficulty  with 
which  the  letter  was  procured  had  transpired,  and 
its  grace  and  efficacy  were  entirely  lost  ^2.     When 

s1  Clarend.  v.  63. 

«*  Berkley's  Mem.  38.     Rushw.  viii.  753.    Clarend.  State 
Papers,  ii.  373.    Pari  Hist.  xv.2Q5. 
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the  army  was  admitted  into  Southwark,  the  pusil- 
lanimous citizens  surrendered  their  lines,  their  mi- 
litia, and  their  forts ;  the  seceding  members  were  m7*> 
restored  in  triumph  j  the  eleven  obnoxious  mem- 
bers were  expelled,  and  the  servitude  of  j>arlia-> 
ment  was  confirmed  by  the  sword.  , 

At  the  requisition  of  the  Scottish  commissioners,  Negoci*. 

*  -  \  tionswjth 

the  parliament  resumed  the  propositions  rejected  thepari**- 
at  Newcastle  ;  but  the  kirig  recurred  to  the  milder 
proposals  of  the  army,  as  the  basis  of  a  conference 
and  of  a  public  settlement*  On  this  occasion,  it 
appears  that  Cromwell,  Vane,  and  Ireton,  acquitted 
themselves  with  fidelity  to  the  king  *3,  They  re- 
commended a  personal  treaty  and  accommodation 
on  moderate  terms  }  but  the  suspicion  of  their  in- 
triguing to  procure  a  separate  agreement  for  them- 
selves, had  excited  a  violent  agitation  in  the  army, 
and  a  vigorous  and  unexpected  opposition  in  par- 
liament. Whatever  might  be  imposed  upon  the 
members,  the  agitators  were  to  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  their  original  demands. 

That  the  proposals  of  the  army  were  declined  »<*  th* 

'  Steou. 

by  Charles,  when  so  favourable  from  the  tacit  re- 
cognition of  episcopacy,  „and  the  final  return  of 
the  sword  to  the  crown,  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
fallacious  expectations  upon  which  he  relied.  The 
duke  of  Hamilton  was  employed  in  Scotland,  to  . 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  his  service  ; 
and  the  assurances  given  by  Lauderdale  and  by  the  / 

M  Ludlow,  i.  184,     Berkley,  43. 
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book    English  presbyterians,  of  a  general  confederacy  to 
unro    resist  the  army,  had  inspired  him  with  the  most  san- 
guine hopes  of  becoming  sole  umpire  amidst  their 
disputes.   The  earls  of  Lanark  and  Lauderdale  had 
arrived, as  tommissioners  from  the  Scottish  estates; 
and,  during  the  negociations  with  the  army,  ar 
clandestine  treaty  was  begun  with  Charles,  on  his 
removal  to  Hampton  court.      His  designs  are  ex-> 
plained  in  his  instructions  to  Capel ;  that  a  war 
might  be  soon  expected  between  the  two  nations, 
in  which  the  Scots  had  promised  themselves  the 
universal  concurrence  of  the  presbyterians  in  Eng- 
land, but  unless  his  friends  were  also  prepared  td 
take  arms,  little  benefit  could  be  derived  from 
their  success  34.    The  seizure  of  his  person,  the 
subjugation  of  parliament  by  the  army,  and  the 
decline  and  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  cove- 
nant, had  furnished  successive  causes  of  national 
disgust ;  and  a  foundation  was  now  laid  for  that 
memorable  Engagement  35,  which  involved  the  na- 
tions in  mutual  hostilities  and  in  a  second  civil  war; 
Double  negociations  are  liable,  even  in  the  most  pros- 
perous situations,  to  the  just  reproach  of  duplicity 
and  fraud ;  but  in  listening  to  these  negociations 
while  a  captive,    Charles  forgot   the  precarious 
tenure  by  which  his  life  was  held.     Whatsoever 
designs  may  be  inferred  from  the  subsequent  con- 
duct of  the  independents  or  of  the  army,  their 
leaders  had  not  yet  forfeited  that  confidence  which 

34  Clarend.  v.  7a  35  id.  72.  Burnet's  Mem.  323. 
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.  i§  due  from  man  to  man.    They  had  reason  there- 
fore to  complain  of  treachery,  when  they  disco- 
vered that,  during  the  dependence  of  their  nego- 
tiations with  Charles,  a  clandestine  treaty  with 
their  enemies  had  been  commenced  for  their  de- 
struction.    Such,  contemporary  historians,  as  as- 
sert that  Cromwell  was  seriously  desirous  of  an 
agreement  with  the  king,  have  ascribed  his  sudden * 
defection  to  the  fury  of  the  agitators  which  was  so 
speedily  quelled.     The  concurrent  voice  of  tradi- 
tion has  preserved  and  attested  a  very  different 
;fect.    A  letter  intercepted  by   Cromwell,  from' 
Charles  to  the  queen,   disclosed  correspondence 
which  he  maintained  with  both  parties,  the  in- 
sincerity of  his  offers  to  the  leading  independents, 
and  his  final  intention  to  close  with  the  Scots; 
*  and  this  letter  determined  Cromwell  never  to  con- 
fide in  the  king  again.     The  fact  is  confirmed  by 
his  expostulations  writh  Ashburnham,  whom  he 
aiphraided  with  the  intrigues  and  duplicity  of 
Charles  $  with  his  mistrust  of  the  army  and  his 
<*reaty  with  the  Scots  to  involve  the  nation  again 
,  in  bloodshed ;  and  protested,   that  he    was   no 
longer  responsible  for  the  consequences  that  might 
.ensue  s6.   From  that  moment  the  respectful  atten- 
tion hitherto  bestowed  on  majesty,  was  converted 
into  cold  and  rude  neglect.    The  Scottish  commis- 
sioners, and  such  of  his  counsellors  as  had  deter- 
mined against  the  army,  were  excluded  from  his 

3*  Clarendon,  v.  75.     See  Note  XIII. 
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book  presence;  his  friends  were  repulsed,  and  his  per* 
x^jt  sonal  liberty  was  restrained  by  the  guards. 
ThlldL'*  Impatient  of  a  situation  full  of  inquietude,  he 
SuTEfeof  ^scaPec^  &om  Hampton  court,  and  was  conducted 
wight.  ,  by  his  own  choice,  or  by  the  indiscretion  of  his 
attendants,  to  Carisbrook  castle  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  There  he  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  cus- 
tody of  Hammofid;  expecting  the  result  of  the 
dissensions  among  the  troops.  The  mutinies, 
which  the  officers  had  excited  in  opposition  to 
parliament,  began  to  be  directed  against  them- 
selves. The  agitators,  when  their  meetings  were 
discontinued,  began  to  suspect  their  commanders, 
to  project  the  most  popular  forms  6(  government, 
and  (might  we  believe  their  adversaries)  to  me- 
ditate an  entire  equality  of  ranks  and  possessions. 
It  may  be  speciously  alleged  that  those  invidiou? 
v  distinctions  of  rank,  which  the  progress  of  society 
tends  to  generate,  the  operations  of  good  go- 
vernment should  rather  serve  to  repress  than  to 
perpetuate :  but  equality  of  possessions  would 
counteract  the  security  of  property,  one  of  the 
primary  objects  for  which  society  was  instituted. 
The  levellers,  however,  the  name  by  which  the 
soldiers  tinged  with  a  deeper  enthusiasm  were  stig- 
matized, were  soon  quelled  by  the  vigorous  arm 
of  Cromwell.  At  the  head  of  some  faithful  troops 
he  required  them  to  renounce  their  seditious 
badges;  seized  their  ringleaders,  whom  he  tried 
on  the  spot,  and  by  a  severe  example  reduced  the 
rest  to  their  wonted  obedience.  This  opportunity 
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was  embraced  by  Charles  to  renew  his  correspond*  fcoox 
cnce  with  the  general  officers  ;  but  Berkley,  his  s^^ 
emissary,  was  received  with  contempt,  and  dis- 
missed with  a  private  intimation,  that  at  a  coun- 
cil of  war  held  at  Windsor,  a  resolution  had  been 
already  formed  for  the  trial  of  the  king.  The  re- 
solution was  certainly  premature,  as  the  nation 
was  not  yet  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  event, 
and  as  it  was  first  agitated  when  the  letter  to  the 
queen  was  intercepted  by  Cromwell,  so  in  all  pro- 
bability it  was  industriously  communicated  in 
order  to  deter  the  king  from  an  alliance  with  the 
Scots*  If  instead  of  a  second  unsuccessful  appeal 
to  the  sword  he  had  continued  seriously  to  nego- 
date  for  peace,  we  may  affirm  with  truth,  that  his 
trial  would  have  been  prevented  and  his  life;  pre- 
served 37#     . 

His  desire  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Scots  Treaty 
prevented  his  escape,  while  it  was  yet  practicable,  ^ntP 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight.     On  his  offer  to  resign  the eva 
militia  during  his  reign,  the  parliament  conde- 
scended to  a  personal  treaty,  when  his  assent  to 
four  preliminary  bills  was  obtained.    The  com- 
mand of  militia  was  required  to  be  vested  in  the 
two  houses  for  twenty  years,  nor  was  it  afterwards 
to  be  exerted  without  their  consent :  the  peers 
created  at  Oxford  were  to  be  deprived  of  their 
titles,  and  the  parliament  to  be  empowered  to  ad- 
journ from  place  to  place.     These  preliminaries 

37  Whitlock,  280.     Ludlow,  i.   192.      Clarend.   v.  87- 
Rusbw.  Yin.  918.    Berkley's  Mem.  70— 2.    Clarend.  v.  92. 
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book  were  severe,  if  the  vanquished  could  have  e*£@dfi 

**--J-j  ed  an  accommodation  upon   equal  terms;    but 

'  m7,  under  the  influence  of  the  army,  they  were  the 
last  which  the  parliament  was  disposed  to  grant* 
When  compared  with  the  proposals  of  the  af  my 
they  were  rigorous ;  with  the  conditions  offered 
at  Newcastle,  lenient  ;  since  the  covenant  was  si- 
lently disregarded,  and  the  church  was  reserved 
as  an  article  susceptible  of  future  modification  **• 
The  difference  was  immaterial  between  the  sur- 
render of  the  militia  during  his  reign,  or  for 
twenty  years;  and  although  its  return  to  the 
crown  was  precarious,  the  last  offers  of  negotia- 
tion were  preferable  to  the  eventful,  and  to  a 
captive  monarch,  the  unprofitable  result  of  a  new 
'  war.  Perhaps  he  was  actuated  by  the  conscien* 
tious  desire  o£  transmitting  the  prerogative  be- 
queathed by  his  father,  entire  to  his  son  ;  or  in 
his  estimation,  perhaps  it  was  more  glorious  to  pe- 
rish in  the  ruins,  than  to  renounce  the  attempt ; 
nor  should  the  motives  of  a  high-spirited  heroical 
prince  be  too  rigorously  scrutinized,  if  the  public 
tranquillity,  and  the  lives  of  thousands  had  not  un- 
fortunately depended  on  the  event. 

clandestine     But  the  fact  is,  that  the  kins:  was  partial  to  the 

treaty  with  .  ox 

the  scots,  overtures  of  the  Scottish  commissioners,  who  had 
obtained  access  with  the  English  to  accomplish 
their  unfinished  negociations,  under  the  pretext  of 
protesting  in  his  presence  against  the  four  bills. 
The  treaty  was  concluded  in  a  few  hours ;  and  had 

3*  Charles'  Works,  509, 10. 
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the  articles  been  sincere,  we  might  have  justly    book 
animadverted  on  the  delay  of  every  concession  till    ^^j 
it  was  no  longer  serviceable.    The  king  agreed  to     ic47. 
confirm  the  covenant  in  parliament,  which  might 
have  sufficed  for  his  preservation  while  he  remain- 
ed in  the  Scottish  camp.    He  consented  to  esta- 
blish  the  presbyterian   church  government  for 
three  years,Ntill  it  was  revised,  or  another  form 
was  prepared  by  the  assembly  of'  divines.     He 
promised  to  concur  in  the  extirpation  of  sectaries, 
and  to  admit  the  Scots  to  a  communication  of 
every  commercial  privilege,  and  to  a  large  share 
of  the  emoluments  and  honours  conferred  by  the 
crown.    Their  commissioners  engaged  in  return, 
to  assert  and  restore  his  authority  by  arms,  and 
not  only  the  assistance  of  the  English  presby  te- 
rians  was  expected,  but  the  co-operation  of  Or* 
mond  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  royalists  in  England, 
was  tacitly  understood.     These  concessions,  how- 
ever, were  confessedly  insincere.     They  were  de- 
manded as  nothing  less  would  satisfy  the  Scots* 
or  reconcile  them  to  his  interest,  and  were  pro- 
mised without  scruple  or  reserve,  on  the  assurance 
of  their  commissioners,  that  if  the  royalists  were 
once  in  arms,  the  performance  of  conditions!  which 
none  could  enforce,  would  be  left  implicitly  to  the 
discretion  of  the  king.    The  treaty,  inclosed  in  a 
sheet  of  lead,  was  buried  in  avgarden,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Scottish  commissioners  on  their  re- 
turn to  London.    His  answer  to  the  English  com- 
missioners was  sealed  up  and  addressed  to  par. 
Vol.  III.  Bb 
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book  liament ;  as  his-  refusal  might  excite  their  suspi- 
^^j  cions  of  his  intended  flight.  But  the  commis- 
1647.  sipners,  who  discerned  his  intentions,  rejected  an 
answer  of  which  the  contents  were  unknown  >>nd 
abruptly  departed,  when  it  was  opened  and  dis- 
closed. His  attendants  were  immeditely  dismissed  ; 
the  guards  were  redoubled,  and  the  most  jealous 
precautions  were  employed  to  prevent  his  escape2*. 

its  effects        When  the  answer  was  reported  to  the  commons,. 

i!ih  pariilT  it  was  obvious  that  during  their  negociations  with 
Charles,  a  secret  treaty  had  been  concluded  with 
the  Scots,  and  that  he  was  meditating  his  escape., 
in  order  to  renew  in  person  a  destructive,  war. 
The  members  who  had  hitherto  .  mentioned  his 
name  with  respect,  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
most  bitter  invectives;  and  Cromwell  in  parti-, 
cular,  proclaimed  aloud  his  dissimulation  and  du- 
plicity in  terms  which  corroborate  the  intercepted 
letter.  He  acknowledged  the  talents  and  under- 
standing of  the  king,  but  declared  that  he  was  a 
dissembler  whom  it  was  impossible  to  trust  j  that 
he  professed  the  most  solemn  and  entire  depen- 
dence on  the  wisdom  of  the  two  houses,  to  com- 
pose the  public  distractions,  at  the  instant  when  he 
was  maintaining  an  insidious  negociation  with  the 
Scottish  commissioners,  to  involve  the  nation  in  a 
new  war  for  the  destruction  of  parliament.  A  re- 
solution was  adopted,  at  the  instigation  of  the  in- 
dependents, that  in  the  settlement'of  the  nation  no 

•~»  Clarend.  v.  103.  8.      Burnet's  Mem.  333,  4.     Ludlow, 
•  i.  201.     Clarend.  v.  88.     Berkley's  Mem.  87.  91. 
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addresses  should  be  made  to  Charles,  nor  any  ap-   book 
plications  received  from  him  ;  and  from  that  mo-  --./■« 
ment  the  king  was  justly  considered  as  dethron-     li4*' 
ed40.    Every  violence  was  supposed  to  be  justi- 
fied by  his  engagement  with  the  Scots,  which  his 
warmest  advocates  are  unable  to  vindicate,  or  to 
reconcile  with  the  dictates  of  humanity,  of  good 
faith,  or  of  sound  discretion.     The  experiment 
of  arms  had  been  fully  tried,  and  its  destructive 
consequences  should  Iiave  prevented  a  renewal  of 
national  calamities.    The  treaty  perhaps  was  ad* 
visable,  while  his  person  was  retained  by  the  Scots 
at  Newcastle,  as  the  presence  of  their  army,  and 
the  authority  of  their  friends  in  parliament,  might 
have  restored  him,  without  blqodshed,  to  a  limit* 
ed  share  of  power.    But  the  proposals  both  of  thd 
Scots,  and  of  the  English  army,  were  rejected 
while  he  remained  in  the  custody  of  either,  and  a 
clandestine  engagement  was  concluded  with  the 
former,  when  he  was  reduced  to  the  hopeless  situa- 
tion of  a  captive  prince.     The  preliminary  de- 
mands of  parliament  were  undoubtedly  rigorous ; 
but  double  negociations  were  injurious  to  his  repu- 
tation, and  his  assent  to  the  four  bills  was  dreaded 
by  the  republicans,  as  a  measure  conducive  to  the 
recovery  of  his  former  power  *V  The  popularity 

40  Clarend.  91,  2.     Rushw.  9S3.  98.    ,Whitlock,  287. 

41  Ludlow/  41.  194.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  observe  in 
Hume,  the  artful  separation  of  the  Engagement  with  the 
Scots,  from  the  negociations  with  the  English  commissioners 
in  tfie  Isle  of  Wight. 
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book  of  the  commons  had  declined ;  and  a*  that  of  tie 
army  was  transient,  amidst  their  future  dissen- 
sions, the  return  of  authority,  and  in  proportion 
to  his  present  degradation,  the  reflux  of  popular 
favour,  might  have  justly  been  expected  j  a  tri- 
bute seldom  denied  to  unfortunate  kings. 

partictm  The  Engagement,  as  the  treaty  was  afterwards 
denominated,  still  remained  to  be  imposed  upon 
the  Scots.  The  task  was  the  more  difficult,  as  it 
was  contracted  by  commissioners  to  the  English  * 
parliament,  who  Jiad  no  authority  to  negociate 
With  the  king.  The  dark  and  impetuous  Lauder* 
dale,  a  presbyterian  and  a  covenanter,  had  become 
a  recent  proselyte  to  the  royal  cause ;  and  his  in- 
fluence united  with  that  of  Lanark  the  secretary* 
•nd  aided  by  a  seasonable  gift  from  the  crown,  had 
persuaded  Loudon,  the  necessitous  chancellor,  to 
concur  in  their  designs.  Having  confirmed  the 
hopes  of  their  confederates  in  England,  they  return* 
fcd  to  promulgate  the  engagement  in  the  approach* 
ing  triennial  parliament,  for  which  every  prepa- 
ration was  made  to  secure  a  majority  of  votes. 
Instead  of  that  general  confederacy  which  had 
hitherto  subsisted,  for  the  preservation  of  the  co- 
venant against  malignant*,  three  parties  are  at  this 
period  extinguished  in  Scotland.  The  wild  pres- 
byterians,  under  the  guidance  of  Argyle  and  Wa- 
riston,  Were  averse  from  a  war  with  England,  or 
the  restoration  of  the  king,  unless  full  satisfaction 
in  religion  were  previously  obtained.  The  moderate 
presbyterians  whom  Hamilton  had  formed  into  a 
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regplarparty,  were  equally  intolerant*  but  were  ac- 
tuated by  animpatient  desire  to  repress  the  sectaries, 
;and  to  restore  the  English  presbyterians  together  164*" 
with  the  king.  The  royalists,  under  Traquair  and 
Calkndar,  an  inconsiderable  party,  were  eager  to 
restore  him  without  restrictions.  From  their  own 
violence  the  wilder  presbyterians  had  declined  in 
popularity ;  and  Argyle^their  leader,  was  accused 
of  aspiring  to  the  rude  iand  doubtful  state  of  an 
independent  chieftain,  or  suspected  of  a  design 
more  truly  ambitious,  of  establishing  in  Scotland, 
as  in  Holland,  an  aristocratical  or  mixed  republip 
pf  the  different  estates.  From  the  odious,  though 
unforeseen  consequences  of  the  surrender  of  the 
king,  the  moderate  presbyterians,  if  indeed  they 
can  deserve  that  name,  had  acquired  a  large  ma- 
jority  in  the  new  parliament ;  and  Hamilton  and 
his  brother  professed,  with  an  unfelt  zeal,  to  pro- 
secute the  ends  of  the  covenant  in, restoring  the 
Jang.  But  their  adversaries  were  securely  en- 
trenched in  the  church ;  ?md  when  the  assembly 
reared  its  head  in  opposition  to  the  parliament, 
the  .nation,  disunited  and  deprived  of  energy, 
became  an  easy  prey  to  its  inveterate  foes  **. 

As  Charles  was  permitted  to  declare,  by  a  spe-  Opposition 
cies  of  defeasance  which  betrayed  itself,  that  he  was  gy. 
not  obliged  tq  present  any  bills,  or  to  express  a 
desire  for  the  introduction  qf  the  presbyterian 
church    government  intq,  Juiglajid,  the  clergy 

*  Burnet's  Mem.  336.    Tfeurloe's   State  Papers,  i.  74- 
Walker's  Appen.  to  the  Hist,  of  Independency,  p.  8. 
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book  justly  deemed  his  concessions  insincere.  In  the 
u^o  hour  of  victory,  and  amidst  the  returning  tide 
id48.  0£  dominion>  wh0  ^ould  attempt,  or  what  power 
could  accomplish,  the  ungracious  task  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  king  ?  Their  apprehensions  were 
augmented  by  the  frequent  resort  of  the  royalists 
to  Scotland :  and  their  opposition  was  confirmed 
by  the  arrival  of  commissioners,  and  perhaps  by 
the  secret  distribution  of  English  gold.  Their  pul- 
pits resounded  loudly  against  malignants,  but 
more  softly  against  sectaries ;  and  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  new  parliament,  a  declaration  was  pre- 
pared against  the  concessions  as  unsatisfactory, 
and  against  an  association  with  the  disaffected  as 
dangerous  both  to  the  church  and  to  the  state. 
Although  not  averse  to  a  war  fot  restoring  the 
king  on  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  they  compre- 
hended at  once  the  design  of  permitting  the  roy- 
alists to  appear  in  arms,  and  preferred  the  reign 
of  the  sectaries  in  England,  to  the  triumph  and 
the  ascendency  of  the  malignants  at  horned 

Parliament,  At  the  opening  of  parliament,  the  seizure  of  the 
king  and  the  subjection  of  the  two  houses  by  the 
*  army,  the  exclusion  of  the  Scots  from  any  share  in 
their  deliberations  or  access  to  his  person,  were 
enumerated  as  direct  violations  of  the  covenant, 
sufficient  to  justify  a  national  war.  The  estates 
were  assured  that,  on  the  appearance  of  theif  army, 
all  England,  a  few  sectaries  excepted,  would  con- 

*  Clarendon,  v,  108.    Baillie,  ii.  281.    Guth.  Mem,  260, 
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cur  tb  restore  the  parliament  to  its  freedom  and     book 
their  sovereign  to  his  throne,     A  committee  of 
danger  was  appointed  to  provide  for  the  public 
safety-;  and  after  an  interval  spent  in  fruitless  con- 
ference with  the  clergy,  a  resolution  was  adopted . 
to  put  the  kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence.    Un- : 
der  this  obvious  pretext,  a  forge  army  was  intend- 
ed  to  be  raised.     But  the  royalists  were  impatient 
for  action,  and  in  the  committee  of  public  safety 
procured  a  vote  to  surprise  and  garrison  Carlisle 
and  Berwick,     Argyle  and  his  friends  protested 
loudly  against  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
and  the  commission  of  the  church  interposed,  to  • 
require  that  the  grounds  of  war  should  be  first, 
explained;  that  maligtiants  should  be  excluded, 
from  their  councils,  and  suppressed  if  they  appear- 
ed in  arms ;  and  that  the  covenant  and  the  pres- 
byterian    religion   should  be  previously  secured 
by  his  majesty's  oath  to   confirm  both  when  re- 
stored to  his  throne.     Carlisle  and  Berwick  were 
surprised,  however,  by  Langdale  and  Musgrave;. 
royalists,  who  attended  Hamilton  at  Edinburgh, 
and  had  secretly  collected  their  friejids  on  the 
borders.    The  danger  incurred  from  the  vicinity 
of  those  malignants  was  employed  as  a  pretext 
for  a  general  levy,  though  it  was  obvious  that 

s  their  enterprise  Kad  been  concerted  in  Scotland. 

.  But  the  pacification  begun  at  Rippon,  had  pro- 
vided that  no  war  should  be  declared  by  either 
kingdom  against  the  other  without  due  premoni- 
.   tion,  and  an  adequate  time  for  explanation  and 
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book  rtdress*  Three  requisitions  were  accordingly  made 
to  the  English  parliament,  that  the  sectaries  should 
be  suppressed,  the  king  recalled,  and  the  army 
disbanded.  Fifteen  days  were  assigned  for  receiv- 
ing a  definitive  answer ;  and,  after  a  public  decla- 
ration of  their  engagement  to  re-establish  the  au- 
thority of  their  sovereign  according  to  the  cove- 
nant, the  estates  adjourned  till  the  levies  were 
completed 

its  levies        The  choice  of  commanders,  as  it  was  supposed 

obstructed*  ,*» 

to  indicate  the  scope  of  the  engagement,  was  suffi- 
cient to  confirm  the  opposition  of  the  church.  Le- 
ven  was  incapacitated  by  age,  and  persuaded  to. 
resign.  Lesly  was  popular  from  his  zeal  and  suc- 
cess ;  but  when  Hamilton  was  appointed  general, 
and  Callendar  lieutenant  general,  the  clergy  no 
longer  scrupled  to  pronounce  the  engagement  un- 
lawful, and  to  shower  imprecations  on  the  heads 
of  its  adherents.  The  declarations  of  the  church 
were  every  where  opposed  to  those  of  the  parlia- 
'  ment ;  the  fevies  were  prohibited  from  every  put 
-  pit ;  and  according  to  the  ingenious  remark  of  a 
celebrated  historian,  the  people,  agitated  by  two 
supreme  independent  judicatures,  were  threatened 
by  the  one  with  eternal  perdition,  and  by  the  other 
with  imprisonment,  banishment,  or  military  execu- 
tion. Lesly  and  the  most  experienced  officers  re- 
fused to  serve  unless  the  church  were  previously- 
satisfied  ;  and  the  chancellor,  disgusted  at  the  vio- 

«♦  Rescinded  Acts.  Burnet's  Mem.  S36.    Baillie,  ii.  285,6, 
Rushw.  wii.  104S.    Clarend.  v.  145,6. 
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lence  or  insincerity  of  his  new  associates,  abandpn-   book 
ed  the  engagement  which  he  had  concurred  %o    v^gf 
frame.    The  levies  thus  constructed  by  the  clergy,     ' 6*8' 
advanced  but  slowly,  and  were  opposed  in  the 
west  by  an  armed  and  tumultuary  concourse  of 
people,  whom  Middleton  seasonably  attacked  and 
dispersed.    But  the  opportune  moment  for  action, 
in  consequence  of  those  disputes,  was  irrecover- 
ably lost  45, 

In  England  the  royalists  were  impatient  of  de-  insurrec- 
lay;  but  their  precipitate  insurrections  in  Wales,  E^gL^a. 
Kent,  Essex,  and  Surry,  were  more  numerous  than 
formidable.    Langhorn  and  Poyer  were  defeated 
in  Wales,  and  enclosed  by  Cromwell  in  Pembroke 
castle.    The  earl  of  Holland  was  routed  at  King- 
ston and. taken  prisoner.    The  insurgents  of  Kent  v 
and  Essex  were  dispersed  or  surrounded  by  Fair- 
fax,  and  besieged  in  Colchester.    During  the  ab- 
sence of  the  army  the  parliament  recovered  its 
freedom,  and  the  presbyterians  their  influence ; 
the  excluded  members  were  restored  to  their  seats; 
the  vote  against  more  addresses  was  recalled,  and 
a  treaty  was  again  proposed  with  the  king  *6. 

The  premature  and  ill-concerted  insurrections  of  Expedites 
the  royalists  accelerated  Hamilton's  march  into  land.  * 
England,  before  his  preparations  were  complete. 
From  a  wretched  jealousy  of  his  designs,  the  sup. 
plies  of  money,  arms,  and  ammunition,  promised 

4$  Clarend.  v.  347,  8.    Baillle,  ii.  2§8.  91,  2.  5. 
f  Rushw.  viii.  1074-. 
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book  from  the  continent,  and  the  presence  of  the  prince 
*^vCj  of  Wales,  who  had  assumed  the  command  of  the 
1648.  revoited  fleet,  were  withheld  by  thd  queen.  His 
-  army,  destitute  of  artillery,  and  from  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  clergy  far  inferior  to  its  reputed  num- 
bers, did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  foot  and  four 
thousand  horse;  the  former  ill  provided  and  un- 
acquainted with  arms,  the  latter  better  mounted 
than  disciplined.  The  siege  of  Carlisle,  which* 
Lambert  hud  invested,  was  abandoned  on  their 
approach  ;  but  in  obedience  to  parliament,  which 
had  enjoined  that  none  who  refused  the  covenant 
should  be  admitted  to  the  army,  the  royalists  un- 
der the  command  of  Langdale,  continued  to  march 
in  a  separate  body,  and  to  encamp  distinct,  as  if 
no  concert  had  subsisted  between  them  and  the 
"Scots.  An  engagement  founded  on  gross  dupli- 
city, an  expedition  conducted  with  obvious  hypo- 
crisy, announced  sufficiently  the  intentions  of 
Hamilton,  not  (as  he  professed)  to  fulfil  the  cove- 
nant, but  to  co-operate  with  the  royalists,  and  to 
restore  the  king  unconditionally  to  his  former 
power.  No  declaration  preceded  his  march.  No: 
advances  were  made  to  the  English  presbyterians, 
nor  did  they  hesitate,  on  his  union  with  the  roy- 
alists, to  pronounce  them  enemies  to  the  state. 
Instead  of  advancing  through  Yorkshire,  airiendly 
county,  in  pursuit  of  Lambert,  he  remained  in* 
active  in  Lancashire  fpr  forty  days.  His  forces, 
instead  of  being  concentrated,  were  dispersed  to 
the  distance  of  twenty  miles,  to  relieve  a  hostile  or 
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disaffected  county  ;  and,  while  the  royalists  under  book 
Langdale  preceded  his  front,  Monro,  recalled  with  ^J 
three  thousand  veteran  troops  from  Ireland,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  command  of  Callendar,  en- 
camped at  an  equal  distance  in  the  rear.  The  de- 
lays and  misconduct  of  the  duke  were  ascribed  by 
the  royalists  to  the  absurd  policy  of  suffering  their 
party  to  be  suppressed  through  England,  that  the 
triumph  of  the  presbyterians  might  be  the  more 
complete.  A  zealous  presbyterian,  or  a  more  en- 
terprising general,  would  have  left' the  obnoxious 
cavaliers  behind,  and  with  an  army  unembarras- 
sed by  artillery,  while  Cromwell  was  employed  in 
Wales,  and  Fairfax  (who  scrupled  to  oppose  the 
Scots)  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Colchester, 
would  have  prosecuted  a  rapid  unobstructed  march 
to  secure  the  capital,  and  the  support  of  parlia- 
ment. But  the  fact  is,  that  Hamilton  had  aspired 
to  a  situation^for  which  he  was  utterly  unqualified; 
and  the  event  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
choice  of  a  general  in  which  birth  and  rank  were 
preferred  to  talents  and  experience  *6. 

His  intelligence  was  so  defective,  that  he  conti-  Hamilton 

defeated  .by 

nued  ignorant  of  the  surrender  of  Pembroke,  and  cromweu, 
of  the  near  approach  and  conjunction  of  Cromwell 
and  Lambert,  until  the  royalists  were  attacked  and 
overpowered  at  Preston.  They  defended  them-  Aug.  n, 
selves  with  the  determined  resolution  which  de- 
spair inspires,  and  had  they  received  timely  support, 
% 

♦6  Burnet's  Mem.  Rushw.viii.  1198-*35f.  Clareijd.  v.  I6J, 
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book  they  might  have  maintained  their  situation ;  had 
they  been  conjoined  with  the  Scots,  their  numbers 
and  their  valour  might  have  prevailed  over  the  dis- 
ciplined and  veteran  independents.  But  the  timid 
and  irresolute  duke  was  perplexed  ajnidst  the  dis- 
cordant opinions  of  his  officers,  and  incapable  of 
*  a  vigorous  or  decisive  attempt*  With  an  army 
still  superior  to  that  of  Cromwell,  he  abandoned 
his  ammunition  and  baggage  in  the  field,  and  con- 
tinued his  rout  or  rather  disorderly  retreat  to  W^r- 
ington,  where  the  foot,  deserted  by  their  general, 
were  surrendered  by  Baillie  ;  and  when  overtaken, 
at  Utoxeter,  he  capitulated  himself  ynth  his  cay 

and  taken  valry  to  Lambert.  A  resolute  body,  exasperated 
at  his  conduct,  and  disdaining  an  ignominious  sur* 
render,broke  through  under  Callendar,and  effected 
their  escape  47.  Such  was  the  event  of  the  first  ex- 
pedition from  Scotland  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  the  line  of  its  ancient  monarchs,  th$ 
ill-fated  Stuarts,  to  the  English  throne. 

Monro's  division,  which  remained  entire  at 
KirbyJLonsdale,  was  recalled  to  Scotland,  and, 
when  reinforced  with  new  levies  by  the  earl  of 
Lanark,  the  appearance  of  an  army  was  still  pre* 
served.  But  the -Church-party  were  already  in 
arms.  Argyle  and  Lothian  had  begun  an  insur- 
rection in  the  highlands,  and  Cassilis  and  Eglinton 
in  the  western  counties ;  and  their  tumultuary 
forces,  by  an  unexpected  march,  each  parish  con- 


Insurreo 
tioiis  in 
Scotland 


47  Burnet's  Mem.     Rushw.  viii.  1237. 
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ducted  by  its  own  minister,  had  expelled  the  com-    book 
mittee  of  estates  from  Edinburgh.     The  expedi- 


tion was  termed  the  Wbigameres'  inroad,  from  a     1W8- 

d  s  m     Origin  of 

word  employed  by  these  western  peasants,  in  the  whig*. 
driving  horses,  and  the  name  transferred  in  the 
succeeding  reign  to  the  opponents  of  the  court,  is 
still  preserved  and  cherished  by  the  Whigs^  as  the 
genuine  descendants  of  the  covenanting  Scots  **. 
These  primitive  whigs,  unconscious  of  the  distinc- 
tion, werfe  modelled  by  Lesly  and  the  officers  who 
declined  the  engagement,  into  a  regular  army  to 
oppose  Monro's  approach  to  the  capital.  When 
restrained  by  the  committee  of  estates  from  the 
effusion  of  blood,  the  latter  directed  his  march  to 
Stirling,  m  order, by  the  possession  of  that  impor- 
tant pass,  to  prevent  a  junction  with  Argyle,  and 
to  levy  a  new  army  In  the  northern  counties.  His 
steps  were  diligently  pursued  by  Lesly,  but  by  the, 
interposition  of  the  clergy  a  treaty  was  begun, 
during  which  lie  obtained  possession  of  Stirling  by 
surprise.  The  negociations,  interrupted  by  this 
insidious  enterprise,  were  resumed  upon  the  invi- 
tation of  Cromwell  to  Scotland.  Lanark,  intimi- 
dated perhaps  by  his  brother's  danger,  was  per- 
suaded to  disband  his  forces,  and  surrendering  the 
government  to  the  adverse  party,  (of  whom  a  suf- 
ficient number  belonged  to  the  committee  of 
estates)  to  abandon  the  engagement  to  the  cen* 

«*  Burnet's  Hist.  i.  58.  According  to  others,  from  whig  or 
whey  the  customary  food  of  those  peasants. 
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book    sures,  and  its  adherents  to  the  intolerance  of  the 
^^^    church.     Monro  was  permitted  to  return  to  Ire- 
iti48.     land,  but  his  garrisons  in  Carrickfergus,  Belfast, 
and  Culrain,  had  capitulated  to  Monk.     From  the 
siege  of  Berwick,  Cromwell  was  conducted  in  tri- 
umph to  the  capital,  and  his  troQps,so  lately  obnox- 
ious as  sectaries,  were  received  with  joy  as  the  de- 
liverers of  the  church  **. 
fcnjra&e-         Frequent  consultations  were  held  with  Crom- 

mentsup-  , 

pres»ed.      well ;  and  though  the  subject  never  transpired, 
the  royalists  too  hastily  concluded  from  the  subse- 
quent event,  that  the  execution  of  Charles  was 
concerted  .with   Argyle.      Berwick  and   Carlisle 
were  restored  to  England*     The  solemn  league  and 
covenant  was  renewed  with  Cromwell ;    the  en- 
gagement was  proscribed,  and  its  adherents  were 
excluded  from  £he  approaching  parliament.     They 
hastened  to  yield  satisfaction  to  the  church  t>y  the 
most  public  repentance  ;  and  hard  and  inexorable 
(    was  the  lot  of  those  who  neglected,  by  a  specious 
or  timely  contrition,  to  deprecate  its  indignation- 
Notwithstanding  his  dignified  rank,  and  the  merit 
of  an  early  defection,  the  chancellor  himself  sub- 
mitted to  public  penance,  deplored  his  carnal  self* 
seeking  or  compliance  with  the  times,  and  besought 
the  prayers  of  the  congregation  with  such  pathetic 
success,  that  their  commiseration  was*  vented  in 
lamentations  and  tears.     But  his  wife,  an  heires* 
from  whom  he  acquired  his  estate,  was  a  presby- 

49  Burners  Mem.  367.  7L  5.        Guth.  Mem,  286—97- 
Rijishw.  via.  1273.  6.  88.  95. 
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terlan  mote  rigid  than  himself,  and  had  threatened    book 
to  divorce  him  for  his  adulteries,  (of  which  the     u-^j 
proofs  were  copious,)  unless  he  were  reconciled 
and  restored  to  the  church  *°.     Such  was  the  ty- 
rannical influence  of  the  clergy,  in  the  tendcrest   , 
concerns  of  domestic  life. 

.  During  the  absence  of  Cromwell,  and  the  tran-  E™*  * 
sient  freedom  of  the  English  parliament,  a  treaty 
was  begun  with  the  king  at  Newport,  but  it  was 
unfortunately  protracted  till  Hamilton's  defeat. 
The  interests  of  both  parties  required  an  immediate  sept.  1$ 
conclusion  j  but  the  commons,  perplexed  by  the 
independents,  were  desirous  to  remark  the  pro- 
gress,  and  Charles,  ever  slow  in  his  advances,  was 
anxious  for  the  previous  support,  of  the  Scots. 
Hollis  and  Grimston,  the' parliamentary  commis- 
sioners, conjured  him  on  their  knees  to  assent  at 
once,  and  without  the  tedious  intervention  of 
writings ;  that  in  a  few  days  he  might  be  restored 
to  parliament,  the  government  re-established,  and 
the  army  by  their  united  authority  reformed  or 
reduced  &1.  The  question  was  no  longer  how  to 
preserve  the  roots  of  prerogative,  whose  branches 
might  revive  and  flourish  at  some  distant  period, 
but  to  rescue  the  constitution  from  military  usur- 
pation, and  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  govern- 
ment by  military  violence.     It  was  not  the  extent 

*°  Burnet's  Mem.  S38.  Hist.  i.  59.     Whitlock,  3G0.  6uth, 
Mem.  298.     Seotstarvet's  Staggering  State,  &c. 

*l  Burnet's  Mem.  I  Co.     Clarend.  v.  201—17. 
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book    of  power,  but  the  existence  of  monarchy*  and  of 
u-pvl^i  his  own  life,  that  depended  on  the  event.   Nor  was 
1648,     he  insensible,  that  in  a  popular  assembly  still  actu- 
ated by  the  intrigues  of  the  independents/  and  by 
its  apprehensions  of  the  royalists,  the  parliamen- 
tary leaders  were  unable  to  recede  from  their  ori» 
ginal  demands.      But  to  what  motives  shall  we 
ascribe  his  inflexible  and  fatal  obstinacy,  when,  in- 
stead of  granting  on  the  first  day  whatsoever  con- 
cessions were  reserved  for  the  last,  he  protracted  the 
conferences  above  two  months,  and  amidst  an  idle 
^  parade  of  arguments,  seemed  to  delight  in  sustain- 
ing singly  the  opposite  characters  of  a  statesman 
and  divine  ?    Incapable  of  a  frank  unreserved  as- 
sent, or  perhaps  of  a  cordial  accommodation  with 
parliament,  his  mind  was  employed  in  thfe  nice 
balance  of  casuistical  distinctions :  when  decision 
was  necessary,  he  canvassed  minutely  proposals 
already  discussed  and  sufficiently  understood  :  and 
after  the  opportunity  was  departed,  he  acquiesced 
in  the  conditions  to  which  the  recent  treaty  with 
the  Scots  had  been  preferred.     He  consented  to 
recall  every  hostile  declaration,  and  to  acknowledge   '$ 
that  the  parliament  had  taken  arms  \n  its  just  de- 
fence.   This  preamble  was  deemed  indispensable, 
to  secure  the  members  from  a  strict  and  literal  in- 
terpretation  of  the  statute  of  treasons  ;  and  he  was 
induced  at  length  to  assent,  by  the  equivocating 
consideration  that  no  preliminary  recital  of  its  just 
defence  could  justify  or  legitimate  its  recourse  to 
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arms,  if  before  illegal  53.    He  agreed  with  the  same   book 
reluctant  hesitation,  to  surrender  the  militia,  the    v^o 
chief  offices  of  state,  and  the  government  of  Ire-    164* 
land,  for  twenty  years54;  to  accept  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a  year  foi  the  court  of  wards, 
to  acknowledge  the  parliamentary  great  seal,  and 
to  consult  the  two  houses  in  the  creation  of  peers. 
There  were  two  conditions,  however,  upon  which 
he  remained  inflexible ;  and  his  motives  in  the  one 
may  deserve  our  respect,  in  the  other  our  mingjed 
compassion  and  contempt.    His  assent  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  Strafford  had  excited  deep  remorse » 

&  Burnet's  Mem.  430.  From  the  same  casuistry  he  ac- 
quiesced in  the  parliament's  great  seal :  "  This  part  of  the 
propositions,  we  understood,  made  not  the  grants  under  it' 
valid,  if  they  were  not  so  before."    Id.  441. 

»  Here,  and  in  his  answer  to  the  propositions  presented  at 
Newcastle,  his  insincerity  is  palpable.  "  Touching  Ireland," 
he  declares  in  that  answer,  "  his  majesty  will  give  full  satis- 
faction therein."  This  concise  declaration,  apparently  so 
sincere  and  candid,  is  explained  in  a  letter  to  the  queen.  "  I 
have  so  couched  that  article  that,  if  the  Irish  give  me  cause, 
I  may  interpret  it  enough  to  their  advantage.  For  I  only 
say  that  I  will  give  them  (the  two  houses)  full  satisfaction  as 
to  the  management  of  the  war,  nor  do  I  promise  to  continue  the 
war;  so  that,  if  I  find  reason  to  make  a  good  peace  there,  my 
engagement  is  at  an  end.  Wherefore  make  this,  my  interpre- 
tation, known  to  the  Irish."  Clarend.  State  Papers,  What 
reliance  could  parliament  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
pute, or  at  any  subsequent  period,  on  the  word  or  the  mode- 
-ration  of  a  prince,  whose  solemn  and  written  declarations 
were  *o  full  of  equivocation  ? 

Vol.  IIL  Cc 
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book  and  a  resolution,  confirmed  by  his  misfortunes* 
x^^j  never  to  abandon  a  friend  again.  However  will- 
1648.  ing  that  the  royalists  should  compound  for  their 
sequestrated  estates,  he  resisted  with  fortitude  the 
proscription  and  exild  of  3even  delinquents,  his 
faithful  adherents,  whom  the  parliament  proposed 
to  except  from  the  general  pardon.  During  the 
mournful  solitude  of  a  long  imprisonment,  his  re- 
ligious prejudices  were  cherished  by  the  sorrows 
which  had  bleached  hisgr^y  discrowned  bead55 ;  and 
he  clung  with  more  bigot  ted  attachment  to  an 
episcopal- church,  as  the  last  sad  refuge  of  afflicted 
toyalty.  Whatever  was  unconnected  with  its 
•apostolical  institution,  the  dignities  superior*  or 
subordinate  to  a  bishop,  he  was  content  to  resign. 
He  renewed  his  offers,  to  suspend  the  authority 
o£  bishops  for  three  years ;  and  to  limit  their  sub* 
sequent  power  to  that  of  ordaining  with  the  con- 
currence of  their  presbyters,  or  even  to  institute 
another  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  if  re- 
quired by  parliament ;  and  by  a  nice  casuistical 
distinction,  the  suspension  of  the  episcopal  order, 
which  he  could  not  hope  to  preserve,  was  consi- 
dered as  very  different  from  its  abolition,  which  he 
could  not  prevent.  The  sale  of  chapter  lands,  al- 
ready pledged  or  disposed  of  to  the  public  credi- 
tors, was  a  sacrilegious  deed,  for  which  he  pro- 
posed to  substitute  leases  of  a  long  duration.    But 

55  His  "  grey  discrowned  head,"  in  the  verses  /vqjitten  at 
Carisbrook  castle,  is  an  expression  truly  pathetic.  Burnet's 
Mem.  381. 
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the  temporary  institution  of  presbytery,  involved  aobK 
in  it  a  renewal  of  the  contest  within  three  years, 
and  implied  a  secret  expectation  that  the  hierarchy, 
however  reduced  at  present,  might  again  be  re- 
stored. If  the  parliamentary  leaders  were  more . 
liberal  or  enlightened,  their  adherents  were  not  less 
bigotted  and  obstinate  than  the  king.  In  these 
unworthy  disputations,  the  time  allotted  for  nego- 
tiation, and  requisite  for  action,  was  consumed  in 
vain  56.  When  Henry  IV.  of  France  is  persuaded 
to  consult  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  and  to  ter- 
minate a  destructive  civil  war,  by  a  public  profes- 
sion of  the  Romish  faith,  our  esteem  remains  un- 
diminished for  his  gallantry  as  a  hero  and  his  pro- 
bity as  a  man.  Among  the  counsellors,  however, 
whom  Charles  was  permitted,  to  summon,  and  the 
divines  whom  he  selected  to  furnish  the  njaterials 
of  controversy,  not  a  man  had  the  honesty  or  the 
good  sense  to  suggest,  that  he  should  prefer  the 
public  welfare  and  his  own  interest  to  the  vain  and 
perishable  forms  of  religion. 

.  If  ever  Charles  appeared  sincere  in  his  profes-  Jj  q£S2i 
sions,  it  was  in  the  present  treaty.  Yet  we  disco* 
ver  with  equal  surprise  and  concern,  fron>  his  own 
correspondence,  that  the  secret  motives  of  his  &n-f 
duct  and  his  fixed  design  were  to  escape  to  Ireland 
in  order  to  renew,  the  war.  It  was  for  this  pur- 
pose that  the  treaty  was  industriously  protracted, 

*  Clarend,  State  Papers,  11.  4^3.   Pari.  Hist  xviil.  Charles' 
Works,     Rushw.  Rapin*  i 
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book  and  that  the  most  important  of  his  concessions  was 
w^  granted  with  studious  equivocation,  in  order  to 
164d<  amuse  or  deceive  the  commissioners,  and  to  faci- 
litate his  escape*  In  his  letters  to  Ormond,  who 
had  landed  in  Ireland  during  the  treaty  at  New* 
port,  and  begun  to  negociate  a  peace  with  the  in* 
surgents,  he  exhorts  him  not  to  be  startled  at  his 
concessions  which  would  come  to  nothing;  nor 
to  obey  his  but  his  queen's  instructions,  and  to 
prosecute  with  vigour  his  present  designs.  'Four 
days  afterwards,  when  a  public  disavowal  of  Or* 
xnond's  powers  was  demanded,  he  assured  the  par* 
liamentary  commissioners,  that  since  the  first  votes 
had  passed  for  the  treaty,  he  had  transacted  no 
business  respecting  Ireland  except  with  the  com- 
missioners themselves 57.  But  it  appears  from  his 
letters  to  Sir  William  Hopkins,  who  resided  oppo- 
site to  Newport,  thafrhis  thoughts  were  employed* 
during  the  whole  treaty,  in  concerting  or  in  pro- 
curing the  means  of  flight,  and  that  his  principal 
concession,  whether  respecting  the  church  or  the 
militia,  was  actually  made  to  promote  his  escape. 
He  inquires  with  daily  anxiety  concerning  the  ar- 
rival of  the  ship,  the  tides,  the  winds,  the  place  to 
tfflDark;  and  in  one  letter  describes  his  motives 
in  most  pathetic  terms.  "  To  deal  freely  with 
,  ,  you>  the  great  concession  I  made  to-day  was  mere- 
ly  fa  order  to  my  escape,  of  which  if  I  had  not 

#  Cam's  Ormond,  H:    Appendix  17;  Letters,  October 
10th  and  28th.    Parliamentary  History,  sviii.  12$. 
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u  hopes,  I  would  not  have  done.  For  then,  I  could  book 
"  have  returned  to  my  straight  prison  without  re*  *<v^j 
"  luctance,  but  now  \  confess  it  would  break  my 
w  heart,  having  done  that  which  nothing  but  an 
**  escape  can  justify."  From  his  letters  it  is  evi* 
dent  that  he  meditated,  or  attempted,  his  escape 
each  night  $8f  No  resource  nor  retreat  but  Ireland 
remained.  When  these  circumstances  are  com- 
bined with  his  instructions  to  Ormond  to  persist 
with  vigour  in  concluding  a  peace,  and  with  his, 
former  asseverations  to  Glamorgan  that  he  would 
omit  no  opportunity  to  get  into  his  and  into  the 
nuncio's  hands,  the  conclusion  appears  indisput- 
able, that  his  secret  and  fixed  design  irj  protracting 
the  treaty  was  to  escape  to  Ireland,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  Roman  catholic  insurgents  to  renew 
the  war. 

But  the  engagement  was  still  destined  to  prove  ^*j*  ^ 
fatal  to  Charles.    Notwithstanding  the  resolution  *he  trw7 

o  lnterrupt- 

ascribed  to  the  council  of  war  at  Windsor,  no  de*  «*  by  Ae 
mand  had  been  made  for  his  trial ;  no  intimation 
was  given  of  his  fate ;  and  from  the  period  of  the 
vote  against  more  addresses,  till  the  insurrections 
commenced  ~%  the  officers  remained  inactive  during 

*■  Letters  subjoined  to  WagstafPs  Vindication  of  the  Royal 
Martyr,  Sd  edit.  pp.  14?.  161.  October  9th. 

*9  The  council  at  Windsor  was  held  in  the  beginning  of 
December  1647 ;  the  vote  against  more  addresses  passed  on 
the  Sd  of  January ;  the  insurrections  chiefly:  commenced  in 
May  and  June,  the  remonstrance  of  the  army  is  dated  the 
16th  of  November,  1648.  Till  that  time,  a  period  of  eleven 
months,  bo  step  was  adopted,  to  effect  the  resolution  ascribed 
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book  the  triumph  of  the  independents,  in  expectation 
%^^j  of  the  event  that  might  determine  their  conduct, 
1648%  to  the  king.  But  the  army  returned,  before  the 
conclusion  of  a  protracted  treaty,  exasperated  by 
a  second  civil  war,  and  breathing  vengeance  against 
its  author.  The  soldiers  in  a  remonstrance  to 
parliament  demanded  the  execution  of  justice,  not 
on  meaner  delinquents  only,  but  on  the  king 
himself,  as  the  author  of  every  national  calamity, 
and  the  sole  cause  of  the  renewal  of  bloodshed, 
His  person  was  again  seized  by  the  army,  and  rer 
moved  from  Newport  to  Hurst-castle  on  the  op? 
posite  coast.  In  this  extremity  the  commons,  re- 
suming their  original  spirit,  rejected  the  remon? 
strance  though  surrounded  with  troops ;  and  de- 
dared  the  seizure  of  the  king  unwarranted,  and 
his  concessions  a  sufficient  foundation  for  peace* 
They  were  soon  taught  that  resistance  was  un- 
availing ;  and  were  destined  to  exhibit  a  melan- 
choly proof  that  popular  assemblies  Once  subju- 
gated, become  the  most  abject  and  devoted  instru- 
ments of  arbitrary  power.  The  house  was  en- 
compassed with  guards,  and  forty  members  ac- 
cused of  inviting  the  Scots  were  arrested  by  Pride. 
An  hundred  more  were  excluded  next  day,  and 
the  commons,  thus  purged^  or  reduce4  to  indepenr 
dence,  repealed  the  late  resolutions,  confirmed  the 
vote  against  more  addresses,  and  on  the  solemn 

to  the  council  at  Windsor.  Noble  (Hist  of  the  Croxmvells, 
*i.  340.)  gives  a  traditionary  story  of  a  council  of  war  held  at 
Yarmouth,  in  which  the  trial  of  the  king  was  resolved. 
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report  o£,a  comrtrittee  declared,  that  to  levy  war    book 
against  parliament  was  treason  in  the  king.     The 


lords,  a  diminutive  and  hitherto  an  obsequious  1648* 
body,  rejected  the  ordinance  and  adjourned  for  a 
week.  But  the  commons  were  not  to  be  discon- 
certed by  forms.  They  established  a  great  con- 
stitutional  truth,  that  the  people  are  the  origin  t 
and  the  true  source  of  legitimate  power ;  thence 
to  deduce  a  political  falsehood,  that  the  commons, 
as  representatives  of  the  people  freely  chosen, 
were  themselves  invested  with  the  supreme  autho- 
rity, and  that  their  resolutions  alone  possessed  all 
the  force  and  operation  of  laws.  Such  was  the 
popular  expedient  upon  which  an  ordinance  was 
constructed,  by  their  sole  authority,  for  the  trial 
of  Charles  Stuart  their  legitimate  king 6o. 

If  the  fabulous  annals  of  Scotland  are  excepted,  Resolution 
the  trial  and  condemnation  of  a  sovereign  prince,  Idn^ 
at  the  tribunal  and  before  the  delegated  authority 
of  the  people,  was  then  unexampled  in  the  history 
of  Europe.     It  was  conceived  by  those  fierce  en*  # 

thusiasts,  who  disclaimed  in  the  church  and  in  the 
state  the  coercive  jurisdiction  of  a  priest  and  of  ^ 
king.  They  were  instructed  by  the  late  insurrec- 
tions, and  by  the  invitation  of  the  Scots,  that  con- 
spiracies for  his  restoration  would  never-  be  want- 
ing at  home,  nor  invasions  from  abroad,  while  he 
remained  alive.  Edward  and  Richard,  the  second 
of  their  i\ames,  had  been  degraded  in  parliament 

60  Parliamentary  fiist.     xviii.    161.      Whitlock,  354,  6. 
Glarend.  v.  23$.     Rushw.  Viii.  1330.'  3. 
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book   as  incapable  of  government;   but  a  precedent 
drawn  from  the  turbulence  of  feudal  times,  far 
from  possessing  reputation  with  the  people,  was 
ascribed  to  an  oppressive  faction  of  rapacious  ba- 
rons.   The  same  princes  were  removed  by  mur- 
der ;  and,  during  the  preparations  for  his  trial, 
Charles  had  no  expectation  of  a  different  fate. 
Assassination  however  was  an  odious  crime,  more 
congenial  to  the  dark  recesses  of  a  despotical  court, 
than  to  the  character  of  the  nation,  or  to  the  re- 
ligious  and  daring  spirit  of  the  independents  them- 
selves.   But  the  conditions  of  war  are  reciprocal, 
nor  can  we  decline  the  terms  under  which  our  an- 
tagonists are  reduced  to  fight.    The  law  that  des- 
tines the  rebel  to  the  scaffold,  if  his  arms  are  legi- 
timated by  success,  too  frequently  suggests,  and  in- 
flicts the  same  retribution  on  his  enemies ;  and 
neither  the  army  nor  the  independents  were  dis- 
posed, on  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  to  exempt  the 
king  himself  from  its  vindictive  operation.    If  re- 
lieved from  the  danger  of  the  army,  and  from 
the  necessity  of  an  accommodation  with  the  crown, 
the  presby terians  themselves  would  have  renounc- 
ed a  prince  who  in  the  hour  of  treaty,  and  at  a 
moment  of  public  confidence,  had  armed  his  ad- 
herents and  the  Scots  for  their  destruction.    But 
the  independents  aspired  to  more j  to  the  satisfac- 
tion, as  they  asserted,  of  national  justice,  and  a 
scene  the  most  stupendous  which  history  had  ex- 
hibited, is  ascribed  to  the  councils  of  Ireton,  a  law- 
yer, converted  into  a,  soldier,  a  statesman,  and  a 
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saint;    A  public  and  solemn  trial,  by  the  autho-   book 
rity  of  parliament,  and  in  the  face  of  heaven,    ^^ 
was  not  more  difficult,  he  assetfed,  than  the  de-     le49* 
gredation  of  Charles  ;  and  would  vindicate  £he  so* 
vereignty  of  the  people,  at  once  avenge  and  re- 
move their  oppressions,  establish  a  secure  founda- 
tion for  their  future  government,  and  by  its  ex*" 
emplary  justice  deter  the  most  ambitious  from  a 
situation  full  of  danger,  wherein  such  terrible  re- 
sponsibility was  due  to  the  people 6l. 

The  preparations  for  the  trial  were  not  unsuit-  High  W 
able  to  the  importance  of  the  event.  A  native  °  Jwtlc* 
and  hereditary  prince,  the  sovereign  of  three  king- 
doms, was  arraigned  by  his  own  subjects  for  mal- 
administration and  breach  of  trust.  To  impose 
the  ungracious  task  upon  the  commons,  would 
place  them  in  the  inconsistent  situation  of  accusers 
and  judges.  To  transfer  the  trial  to  a  tribunal 
altogether  different,  might  incur  the  suspicion  of 
declining  a  dangerous  participation  in  the  deed. 
A  High  Court  of  Justice  was  therefore  ap- 
pointed by  ordinance,  consisting  of  an  hundred 
and  thirty-three  persons,  named  indifferendy  from 
the  commons,  the  army,  and  the  citizens  noted 
'as  well  affected  to  the  commonwealth.  Bradshaw 
Was  appointed  president,  Coke  solicitor  for  the 
people  of  England,  and  the  court  assembled  in 
Westminster-hall. 

In  t|ais  last  period  of  his  reign  and  life,  the  de-  The  king'* 
portment  of  Charles  was  dignified  and  worthy  of     ' 

'IClaren&Y.249--5J. 
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book    his  illustrious  descent.  A  domestic  example  might 
v#      confirm  his  fortitude.  The  fete  of  the  unfortunate 


J649,  Mary,  so  similar  to  his  own,  might  instruct  him  to 
decline  a  sublunary  tribunal ;  but  the  rapid  events 
of  a  month,  from  the  interruption  of  the  treaty  at 
Newport  by  the  force  imposed  upon  the  com- 
mons to  their  present  usurpation  of  the  legislative 
„  power,  left  no  room  to  acknowledge  the  autho- 
rity of  the  court  of  justice.  From  Hurst-castle  he 
was  conducted  to  St.  James's.  When  presented 
laa.ii  before  the  court,  he  arose  j  and  without  deigning 
to  uncover,  or  to  exhibit  any  external  mark  of  re* 
spect,  he  surveyed  the  judges  and  numerous  speo 
tators  with  a  look  of  sileijt  indignation  and  dis- 
dain ;  arid,  when  arraigned  by  the  solicitor,  hd 
touched  his  shoulders  thrice  with  his  cane,  and 
admonished  him  to  desist.  He  was  accused  of 
waging  and  renewing  a  destructive  war  against 
the  parliament  and  its  constituents  the  people,  in 
#  order  to  establish  an  unlimited  and  tyrannical  go* 
vernment,  instead  of  the  limited  power  with  which 
he  had  been  entrusted  as  king.  When  his  defence 
was  required,  he  demanded  by  what  authority  he 
was  produced  in  court,  or  by  what  powers  they 
presumed  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  actions  for 
which  he  was  responsible  to  God  alone  ?  He  re- 
minded them  that  he  was  their  sovereign  by  birth, 
they  his  subjects  by  inheritance  ;  and  that  without 
the  authority  of  parliament,  they  had  arrogated 
a  power  which  no  parliament  had  ever  assumed. 
While  engaged  in  a  treaty  with  the  twp  houses,  on 
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the  public  faith,  he  was  seized  and  removed 
thither  by  military  violence :  but  in  these  pro* 
ceedings  he  was  unable  to, discover  the  concur*  1649f 
rence  of  the  lords,  and  understood  that  the  com- 
mons themselves,  in  whose  name  he  was  accused, 
were  subdued  by  arms.  As  their  native  heredi- 
tary sovereign,  he  was  subject  to  no  human  tri- 
bunal. His  authority  sprang  from  God,  to  whom 
alone  he  was  amenable  for  his  conduct  or  his 
crimes.  The  constitution  declared,  that  he  could 
do  no  wrong ;  but  if  the  authority  of  the  people 
were  even  admitted  as  sufficient  for  his  trial,  the 
consent  of  each  individual,  down  to  the  meanest 
and  most  ignorant  peasant,  must  first  be  obtained. 
He  spoke  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  of  England,  in  the  defence  of 
which  he  had  taken  arms  ;  nor  though  his  actions 
were  susceptible  of  an  easy  vindication,  would  he 
now  betray  that  sacred  trust  or  his  own  dignity,  by 
acknowledging  a  court  whose  authority  was  de- 
rived from  usurpation  and  established  by  military 
violence,  subversive  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the 'kingdom62. 

His  defence  was  delivered  at  intervals,  with  a  *^] 
temperate  dignity,  but  with  frequent  interruptions 
from  Bradshaw  the  president,  constrained,  per- 
haps, by  his  situation  not  to  suffer  the  jurisdiction 
pf  the  court  to  be  questioned^  or  incited  rather  by 
$m  officious  zeal  to  assert  the  sovereign  authority 

Ru?hw.  viii.  1S96.    Clarend.  y,  252* 
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book  '  of  the  people.  The  king  was  thrice  produced  at 
v^  the  bar;  thrice  he  declined  the  authority  of  the 
****•  court  and  refused  to  plead.  The  default  was  re- 
corded  j  and  the  judges  proceeded  to  receive  evi- 
dence that  he  had  appeared  in  arms,  and  had 
levied  war  against  the  parliament  and  the  people. 
His  last  most  earnest  request  was  rejected,  that  he 
might  be  admitted  to  a  conference  with  the  two 
houses,  as  the  means  of  averting  a  great  national 
crime.  It  was  conjectured,  that  he  meant  to  re- 
sign the  crown  to  his  son.  Such  a  proposal  was 
not  less  repugnant  to  the  ambition  of  the  officers, 
than  to  the  zeal  of  the  republicans,  who  confposed 
the  court ;  and  a  sentence  of  treason  was  imme- 
diately pronounced,  that  his  head  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  his  body  on  the  third  day. 

Foreign  powers  were  astonished  at  the  auda- 
cious design.  The  court  of  France  condescended 
to  mediate,  the  Dutch  interceded  with  the  com- 
mons for  his  life,  and  the  Scots,  from  whom  his 
misfortunes  had  originated,  remonstrated  Warmly 
against  the  violence  to  which  his  person  was  ex- 
posed. The  presbyterian  clergy  raised  a  feeble 
cry ;  but  no  intercession  could  move,  no  remon- 
strances could  deter  those  stern  republicans  from 
the  execution  of  their  designs. 
Execution  ^*s  preparations  for  death  were  assisted  by 
•fchariesi.  juxon>  but  the  consolations  of  religion  or  of  philo- 
sophy are  of  litde  avail,  without  native  fortitude 
andenerjgy  of  mind.  Conscious  worth  can  support 
the  virtuous  ;  an  exalted  rank  or  a  conspicuous 


V. 
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station  has  inspired  the  most  dissolute  with  con-  book 
tempt  of  death.  But  the  fortitude  of  Charles  was 
derived  from  no  external,  adventitious  circum- 
stances. That  cold  reserve  and  inflexible  obsti- 
nacy which  distinguished  his  character,  assumed  a 
sublimer  aspect  of  chastened  and  tranquil  magna* 
nimity,  in  the  last  eventful  period  of  his  reign  and 
life.  He  was  lodged  at  St.  James's  63  j  and  the 
front  of  Whitehall  was  selected  for  his  execu- 
tion, that  the  theatre  of  his  past  magnificence 
might  become  a  monument  of  popular  justice  to 
record  his  fate.  On  the  morning  of  his  execution, 
he  arose  at  an  early  hour,  after  a  quiet  undisturb- 
ed repose  ;  and  bestowed  on  his  dress  an  attention, 
which  his  sorrows  had  long  neglected.  His  devo- 
tions were  concluded  with  the  Eucharist;  and 
when  the  hour  approached  he  was  conducted  on 
foot  through  the  park,  which  was  lined  with 
guards,  to  Whitehall,  where  an  apartment  was 
prepared  for  his  reception.    After  a  slight  refresh- 

63  That  his  slumbers  were  disturbed  each  night  by  the 
noise  of  erecting  his  scaffold,  is  an  injudicious  fiction,  first  in- 
vented by  Clement  Walker  in  order  to  aggravate  the  deed. 
Herbert  attended  the  king's  person  and  slept  in  his  chamber, 
from  the  beginning  of  his  trial  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life. 
But  that  Hume  should  assert,  on  such  authority  as  Clement 
Walker, (Hist,  of  Independency,)  a  fact  contradicted  by  every 
other  historian,  is  the  more  surprising,  as  Herbert's  Memoirs 
lay  open  before  him  ;  and  from  the  copy  in  the  Advocates' 
Library,  now  in  my  hands,  appear  to  be  marked  with  his  pen- 
cil at  the  very  passage  (p.  117.)  which  mentions  thattheking 
Was  removed,  two  hours  after  his  trial,  from  Whitehall  to  St. 
.  James's.  But,  on  this  occasion,  Hume,  wrote  too  much  for 
dramatic  effect. 
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ment,  "he  ascended  the  scaffold,  and  without  etficM 
tion  surveyed  the  awful  preparations  for  death  j 
164a  the  cushion,  the  block,  the  axe,  and  the  two  exe-» 
cutioners  disguised  in  vizors.  The  scaffold  was 
surrounded  to  a  great  depth  with  troops-  De- 
1  spairing  therefore  of  being  heard  by  the  remote 
spectators,  he  addressed  his  discourse  to  the  offi- 
cers and  the  attendants ;  protested  that  the  war 
on  his  part  was  strictly  defensive ;  without  ac- 
cusing parliament,  blamed  the  unhappy  interven- 
tion of  wicked  instruments;  confessed  that  he 
suffered  a  merited  retribution  for  his  assent  to  an 
unjust  sentence  against  his  friend,  and,  in  pro- 
nouncing the  last  most  difficult  lesson  of  Christian 
forgiveness,  he  admonished  the  people  to  return 
to  the  paths  of  submissive  loyalty,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge his  Son  for  their  lawful  sovereign.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Juxon  he  attested  his  dying,  un- 
feigned attachment  to  the  English  church.  His 
neck  was  then  adjusted  to  the  block  ;  and  after  a 
short  prayer  he  stretched  forth  his  hands,  as  the 
appointed  signal  for  the  axe  to  descend.  His  head 
was  severed  from  his  body  at  a  single  stroke,  by 
the  man  in  the  mask*  The  other  executioner  ex- 
posed the  bleeding  head  to  public  view ;  and  as  he 
exclaimed  "  this  is  the  head  of  a  traitor,*'  the 
acclamations  of  the  soldiers  were  intermixed  with 
the  convulsive  sobs  and  lamentations  of  specta- 
tors, who  rushed  forward  with  piouS  zeal,  to  re- 
ceive the  blood  of  tjjeir  martyred  king 64. 

•4  Rushw.  viii.  1428.    Whitlock,  370.    Ludlow. 
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Such  was  the  tragical  fate  of  the  second  sove«    book 
reign  of  the  house  of  Stuart  *  who  perished,  within    \**tkj 
sixty-two  years,  on  the  English  scaffold.     He  suf-     1649* 
fered  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  twenty-fourth  of  his  feign.     After  a  sickly 
and  froward  infancy,  he  had  acquired  in  manhood 
a  robust  constitution,  capable  of  enduring  hard- 
ships and  fatigue,  and  well  adapted  to  the  violent 
exercises  in  which  he  excelled.     His  person  was 
neither  tall  nor  corpulent,  but  vigorous,  compact, 
and  exactly  proportioned.    His  features  were  re- 
gular ;  his  eye  quick  and  penetrating ;  his  aspect 
pale  and   melancholy ;    not    unpleasing    to    his 
friends,  but  to  strangers  expressive  of  a  forbid- 
ding reserve.    The  undecayed  and  healthful  ap- 
pearance of  the  vitals,  when  his  body  was  opened,  • 
exhibited  a  sound  and  well  organized  frame,  na- 
turally destined  for  an  extreme  old  age.     His  body 
was  privately  interred  at  Windsor,  but  after  a 
slight  ineffectual  search  on  the  restoration  of  his 
son,  his  remains  were  defrauded  of  a  royal  fu- 
neral6*.    That   men  expired  from  grief  at  hisjjjj*0** 
execution,  or  sunk  for  life  into  a  lethargic  melan-  people, 
choly ;  and  that  women  parted  with  the  untimely 
fruit  of  their  womb,  must  be  classed  amongst  the 
marvellous  exaggerations  of  a  great  event 66.  But 

*5  Warwick,  64?.    Perinchief,  p.  74,  Wellwood,79. 

66  These  circumstances  are  attested  by  no  contemporary 
but  Sanderson,  a  credulous  writer,  who  struggles  hard  to  de-  / 
rive  miraculous  cures  from  relics  stained  with  the  martyr's 
Wood.    Hist.  1138,9. 
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book  his  death  was  productive  of'  consequences  very 
different  from  those,  which  his  enemies  had  ex- 


164&  pected.  The  execution  of  their  native,  heredi- 
tary sovereign,  instead  of  diffusing  an  abhorrence 
qf  monarchy,  awakened  in  the  people  all  the  la- 
tent emotions  of  the  human  soul.  Sympathy* 
the  offspring  of  the  imagination  and  of  the  heart, 
is  most  powerfully  moved  by  the  examples  of  illus- 
trious woe.  Not  all  the  innocent  blood,  so  pro- 
fusely shed  during  the  course  of  the  civil  wars, 
excited  such  universal  commiseration  and  sym- 
pathy as  the  execution  of  Charles.  Had  he  been 
permitted  to  remain  a  prisoner,  or  to  wander  as 
an  exile  among  foreign  courts,  his  character  might 
have  sunk  insensibly  with  his  misfortunes,  from 
the  lawful  prince  to  the  pretender,  whose  obsolete 
claims  are  regarded  as  hostile  to  the  interests  of 
the  state.  Rut  the  people  forgot  his  errors,  and 
their  own  sufferings,  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
fate;  and  there  was  no  cause  that  contributed 
more,  than  his  untimely  and  violent  death,  to  the 
transient  restoration  and  reign  of  his  sons, 
character  -     His  character,  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  esti- 

ofCharlesI. 

mate;  has  been  loaded  with  unmerited  crimes  by 
his  enemies,  and  overcharged  with  fictitious  vir- 
tues by  his  friends.  Temperate,  chaste,  and  ex- 
emplary in  his  conduct,  grave  and  dignified  in  his 
deportment,  in  his  conversation  strictly  observant 
of  decorum,  he  was  diligent  in  the  performance  of 
every  act  of  devotion,  and  exact  in  the  discharge 
of  every  moral  duty  incumbent  upon  a  father,  a 
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husband,  and  a  friend.  If  insensible  to  the  feelings    book 
of  refined  humanity,his  heart  was  not  insusceptible 
of  ia  tender  affection  and  a  permanent  friendship. 
iHis  mind  was  naturally  acute  and  solid  ;  cool  and 
intrepid  in  danger,  on  great  occasions  magnani- 
mous and  equal ;  endued  with  a  cultivated  and  mag- 
nificent taste,  and  not  defective  in  those  meaner* 
ornamental  qualities  whieh  adorn  a  throne.     The 
virtues  of  private  life  were  undoubtedly  his  j  but 
when  we   reverse  the  portrait,  such  were  the  op* 
posite  imperfections  of  his  character*  that  those 
virtues  were  unprofitable  to.  the  public,  and  not 
unfrequently  pernicious  to  himself.     His  religion 
was  superstitious,  intolerant,  and  replete  with  bi- 
gotry :  his  dignity,  supercilious  and  seldom  affable* 
betrayed  a  harsh  and   repulsive  pride.     His  ear 
tvas  open  to  suspicion,  and  accessible  to  flatteiy; 
his  conjugal  affection  was  uxorious  in  the  ex- 
treme :  his  manners,   though  he  was  seldom  ge- 
nerous,  were   equally  ungracious,    whether    he 
granted  or  refused  a  request.  Tenacious  of  his  pur* 
pose,  and  inflexibly  obstinate  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  ends,  but  from  his  inconsiderate  rashness  easily 
persuaded  to  the  adoption  or  the  alteration  of  the 
means,  his  mind  was  unduly  elevated  by  prospe- 
rity, though  never  equally  overwhelmed  by  mis- 
fortune.    His  humanity  is  impeached  by  the  bar- 
barous punishments  of  the  Star-chamber ;  for  the 
monarch  \Vho  tolerates  the,cruelties  of  his  judges, 
which  are  never  inflicted  unless  when  they  are  ac- 
ceptable, becomes  responsible  for  their  crimes.-  But 
Vol.  III.  D  d 
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jjook    the  ruling  passion,  or  rather  the  uniform  principle, 

^^o    of  his  whole  life,  was  the  desire  of  an  inordinate 

1649'    power,  which  he  refused  to  share  unless  with  the 

prelates,  .and  which  he  could  neither  enjoy  with 

moderation  nor  consent  to  resign. 

Sincerity  was  certainly  no  part  of  his  character. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  affirm  that  the  difficulties  of 
his  situation,  his  own  imprudence,  or  even  the 
utmost  malignity  of  fortune,  occasioned  the  great 
and  almost  unexampled  calamities  of  Jus  reign. 
We  must  add  that  the  early  and  repeated  instances 
of  his  insincerity,  which  we  have  occasionally  de* 
scribed,  had  created  such  a  firm  belief  of  his  dissi- 
mulation, that  the  popular  leaders,  from  a  well- 
founded  distrust  of  his  ambiguous  declarations, 
were  ever  afraid  to  treat  with  him,  unless  upon 
%  their  own  terms  to  which  he  was  unwilling  or 

unable  to  accede*  The  evidence  resulting  from 
his  confidential  letters,  where  the  proofs  of  a  dis- 
ingenuous mind  can  alone  be  found,  is  industri- 
ously suppressed  by  those  partial  historians,  who 
asserting  the  unblemished  integrity  of  his  charac- 
ter, take  no  note  of  the  principal  cause  of  his  mis- 
fortunes and  death.  A  subtle  and  professed 
casuist 67,  he  was  enabled  to  reconcile  the  most  dis- 

*7  He  translated  Sanderson  De  Juramenti  Promlssorli  OUi- 
gatione,  while  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  is  justly  observed  by 
Walpole,  that  casuistry  is  not  necessary  for  the  observance, 
but  for  the  breach  of  an  oath  ;  and  that  an  honest  man  who 
studies  cases  of  conscience,  expects  to  find  that  he  need  not  be  - 
quite  so  honest  as  he  thought. 
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ingenuous  protestations  to  his  own  conscience ; 
and,  without  an  absolute  breach  of  veracity,  he 
studied  by  verbal  evasions  to  deceive  his  enemies, 
and  by  mental  equivocation  to  deceive  himself. 

That  his  condemnation  however  was  unjust,  that 
he  suffered  from  a  violent  and  usurped  authority, 
has  never  been  disputed,  unless  by  zealots  ;  but, 
when  examined  in  a  moral  or  political  view,  his 
conduct  is  not  susceptible  of  an  easy  vindication. 
Whether  his  exalted  ideas  of  the  prerogative  in 
England,  were  derived  from  established,  or  from 
irregular  precedents  of  an  unsettled  constitution* 
is  an  inquiry  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  history; 
but  his  religious  innovations,  the  sole  object  of  his 
reign  in  Scotland,  were  introduced  by  a  conscious 
violation  of  the  laws,  and  by  a  direct  invasion  of 
the  legislative  power.  The  facility  with  which  he 
commenced  hostilities  against  his  subjects,  reduced 
the  Scots  to  the  necessity  of  self-defence,  while  the 
English  were  gradually  familiarized  and  habituated 
to  the  ideas  of  resistance.  His  subsequent  conduct 
contains  an  internal  proof,  that  his  concessions  to 
the  latter  were  meant  to  be  resumed,  and  their  par- 
liament  to  be  reduced  by  force  of  arms ;  and,  from 
the  same  motive,  every  accommodation  was  de- 
dined  or  disappointed  during  the  flattering  pros- 
pect of  a  successful  wan  But  the  immediate  cause 
of  his  destruction,  and  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  exceptionable  parts  of  his  conduct,  was  his 
engagement  with  the  Scots  for  the  renewal  of  th$ 
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book    civil  wars,  during  a  treaty  with  the  English  pariia- 
» -  ,"  * .  nient ;  and  when  we  consider  "  how  short  j|  the 

1649. 


"  distance  between  the  prison  and  the  grawgfef 
"  kings,' '  and  that  their  enemies  are  ever  prone  to 
retaliate  those  severe  conditions  under  which  they 
themselves  fought,  it  must,  appear  far  less  surpris- 
ing that  he  perished  on  a  scaffold,  than  that  he 
survived  so  long.  The  right  of  punishment  seems 
to  be  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  resistance,  for  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  by  what  argument  resistance 
can  be  justified,  if  it  is  forbidden  to  chastise  the 
'abuse,  or  to  prevent  the  resumption  of  an  arbi- 
trary power.  But  obedience  to  government  is  the 
general  rule  ;  resistance  is  an  exception  which 
.rarely  occurs,  and  for  what  purpose  inculcate  the 
exception,  to  which  mankind  are  sufficiently  ad- 
dicted, in  preference  to  the  rule  upon  which  our 
security  depends  ?  To  resist'the  encroachments,  to 
correct  the  misconduct,  to  revoke  the  delegated 
powers  of  magistrates,  are  doctrines  not  less  dan- 
gerous perhaps  for  a  government  to  tolerate,  than 
for  a  people  to  forget.  If  never  inculcated,  the 
exception  is  sooh  forgotten,  and  society  sinks  at 
last  into  a  state  of  tame  servility  from  which  there 
is  no  return.  The  arbitrary  reign  of  Charles  would 
have  been  prolonged  by  his  sons,  and  the  two 
kingdoms,  oppressed  and  converted  by  a  popish 
successor,  might  have  inquired  at  present,  as  a 
subject  of  curious,  but  cautious  speculation,  what 
were  the  religion  or  the  liberties  which  t?heir  an- 
cestors enjoyed. 
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But,  whatever  were  the  faults  or  Imperfections    book 
of  Charles,  His  misfortunes  were  great  and,  till  of  u-v-v 
late,  unparalleled,  except  in  the  eventful  destiny  of  Misfit!* 
the  house  of  Stuart.     Historians  have,  truly  ob- [;^8eof  big 
served,  that  of  ten  generations  of  kings,  his  father, 
and  the  first  prince  of  his  race,  were  the  only  two 
who  escaped  a  violent  or  untimely  death.     Ro- 
bert II.  the  first  of  the  Stuarts,  expired  of  old  age ; 
Robert  III.  of  a  broken  heart  at  the  murder  of  one 
son,  and  the  captivity  of  another.     James  I.  re- 
turned from  a  long  captivity,  to  perish  in  a  few 
years  by  the  hands  of  assassins.     His  son  was  killed 
at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh,  his  grandson  by  his  re- 
bellious subjects.      James  IV.  expiated  his  father's 
death  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  and  James  V.  died 
of  indignation  and  grief.      The  misfortunes  or  * 
crimes  of  his  daughter,  the  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished Mary,  have  furnished  almost  every  art 
with  a  theme  of ,  historical  or  romantic  distress? 
and  when  she  suffered  on  the  scaffold,  her  vindicr 
tive  rival  suggested  unconsciously,  the  fatal  prece- 
dent for  the  trial  of  her  grandson,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  a  sovereign.     James  VI.  experienced  a  na- 
tural death,  but  the  calamities  of  the  family  seemed 
to  be  accumulated  upon  Charles.     His  sister's  chil- 
dren were  expelled  from  their  paternal  dominions. 
His  nephew,  the  Elector  Palatine,  subsisted  on  the 
bounty  of  the  English  parliament ;  and  by  a  final 
reverse  of  fortune,  his  posterity,  after  a  short  re- 
storation, has   suffered  a  second  exile ;    the  last 
prince  of  his  race  has  obtained  a  precarious  retreat 
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book    in  the  Romish  church  ;  while  the  descendants  of 
C^o    his  sister,  by  a  female  branch,  have  been  raised  to 
1649'    the  secure  possession  of  that  throne  from  which 
his  son  was  expelled, 
icon  Basi-       The  history  of  this  unfortunate  reign  may  be 
ou$.  concluded  with  an  account  of  the  Icon  Basllike* 

or  the  Portraiture  of  his  Majesty  in  his  Solitudes 
and  Sufferings,  published  a  few  days  after  his 
death.  As  a  posthumous  work  of  the  late  king* 
it  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  royalists, 
and  was  rapidly  diffused.  Editions  were  multi- 
plied beyond  any  former  example,  and  the  whole 
cation  was  edified  with  the  meek  and  forgiving 
piety  of  its  martyred  prince.  An  obscure  rumour 
or  suspicion  prevailed  at  the  time,  that  the  work 
was  a  political  forgery  of  some  royalist  in  his  mas- 
ter's name.  A  note  prefixed  by  the  earl  of  An- 
glesea  to  a  copy  of  the  book,  and  discovered  after 
his  death,  ascribed  it  to  Dr.  Gauden,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Charles  II.  and  his  brother,  who  had 
communicated  the  same  information  to  Burnet, 
The  claims  of  Gauden  were  attested  by  his  friend 
1  Dr.  Walker,  whose  evidence  was  confirmed  after* 
wards  by  the  discovery  of  original  letters,  and  of 
Mrs.  Gauden's  posthumous  narrative  of  the  fact ; 
and  the  authorities  appeared  to  be  so  strojng,  or  so 
equally  balanced,  that  the  royalists  had  recourse  to 
the  more  fallacious  criterion  of  composition  and 
style.  There,  however,  the  internal  evidence  was 
alike  inconclusive.  The  language  at  least  and  re- 
marks, if  not  this  secrets,  of  a  statesman  were  to 
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be  expected  in  the  genuine  reflections  of  a  mo- 
narch, written  upon  each  political  event  that  dc- 
curred.  Like  the  spurious  political  legacies,  how- 
ever,  of  other  statesmen,  the  Icon  Basilike  con- 
tained nothing  beyond  the  familiar  meditations 
and  the  limited  observation  of  a  court  divine  ; 
and,  if  more  chaste  and  correct  than  Gauden's,  the 
style  appeared,  when  impartially  examined,  to  be 
far  more  elegant  and  diffusive  than  that  of  the 
king  6\  Such  was  the  state  of  this  acrimonious 
controversy,  till  the  publication  of  the  Clarendon 
papers,  in  which  Gauden,  in  a  letter  to  the  chan- 
cellor, claims  the  merit  and  the  reward  of  this  pious 
fraud.  He  appeals  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  composed  a  part,  and  conveyed  the  whole 

68  Whoever  peruses  Gauden's  Life  of  Hooker,    and  the 
dedication  prefixed,  will  find  a  command  of  language,  pe- 
riods nicely  balanced,  frequently   antithetical,    and  a  style 
disfigured  by  a  capricious  affectation  of  wit  and  imagery, 
but  flowing  and  oratorical  beyond  the  age.     Imagery  such 
'as  CJauden's,  is  not  wanting  in  the  Icon  ;  and  his  attempt 
to  disguise  and   retrench   his   exuberance   would  reduce  it 
naturally  to  a  chaste  and  temperate  style,  which  his  taste 
and  genius,  unrestrained  by  the  necessity  of  disguise,  would 
never  have  inspired.     But  the  compositions  of  Charles  are 
either  harsh  and    abrupt  like  his  letters,   or    succinct  and 
irregular    like    his   controversy   with    Henderson,   and   his 
messages  from  the    Isle  of  Wight,    the    only  certain   pro- 
ductions  of  his  pen.     It  is  equally  difficult  to  conceive  that 
such  a  style  should  be  elevated  occasionally  to  that  of  the 
Icon,    or  that  his  accustomed    eloquence,  in  his  transition 
from  occasional  meditations  to  more  important  dispatches, 
should  desert  his  pen. 
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book  of  the  performance  to  the  king ;  and  the  silence 
^J^  of  Clarendon  in  his  history,  and  his  confession  in 
1649.  a  letter,  that  the  circumstance  "  had  indeed  b^n 
"  imparted  to  him  as  a  secret,  and  when  it  ceased 
"  to  be  a  secret,  it  would  please  none  but  Mil- 
"  ton,"  joined  with  the  conviction  of  the  royal 
brothers,  must  outweigh  the  vague,  and  contra- 
dictory reports  which  ^  the  royalists  have  -pre- 
served *9. 

*  See  Not*  XIV,, 
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Negotiations  with  Charles  II. — Expedition,  Defeat, 
and  Execution  of  Montrose. — King's  Reception  in 
Scotland.— Cromwell's  Invasion — and  Victory  at 
Dunbar :-r-March  into  England,  and  Battle  of 
Worcester. — Conquest  and  Situation  of  Scotland 
under  the  Usurpation. — Revolution  in  England  on 
Cromwell's  Death. — The  Restoration. 

SUCH  was  the  critical  situation  to  which  Scot*    book 
land  was  reduced,  on  the  death  of  Charles,  ^J^u 
that  the  minutest  error  or  misfortune  in  its  po-     ™*9-  m 

*  Policy  of 

Key  became  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  Whatever  the  scot* 
principles  of  liberty  had  been  originally  inserted 
in  its  constitution,  the  democratical  forms  and 
schemes  of  government  agitated  in  England,  had 
ipade  no  impression  upon  a  nation  to  whose  ge- 
Tp\\ist  they  were  adverse ;  as  they  were  irreconqk 
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book  able  with  the  feudal  aristocracy  to  which  the 
people  were  inured.  The  most  violent  of  the  par- 
ties  into  which  the  nation  was  divided,  had  not 
yet  renounced  their  attachment  to  monarchy,  and 
if  the  loyalty  of  the  people  was  repressed  by  the 
civil  wars,  the  execution>of  their  native,  hereditary 
sovereign  was  an  event  well  calculated  to  revive 
the  unextinguished  flame.  His  death  was  ascribed 
to  the  surrender  of  his  person  to  the  English  par- 
liament ;  and  an  event  which  was  never  intended, 
and  could  not  be  foreseen,  was  to  be  expiated 
only,  in  the  public  opinion,  by  the  reception  of 
his  son  as  their  lawful  king.  But  the  movements 
of  popular  indignation  were  opposed  by  political 
considerations,  and  regulated  by  others  of  a  reli- 
gious nature.  Their  monarchy,  re-established  in 
the  son  of  their  deceased  sovereign,  could  not  fail, 
as  an  hostile  defiance,  to  provoke  the  resentment 
and  incur  the  vengeance  of  the  rising  common- 
wealth ;  and  Hamilton's  disastrous  expedition 
might  convince  them,  that  their  utmost  strength 
was  inadequate  to  support  his  claims  upon  the 
English  throne.  Their  apprehensions  however  of 
a  war,  the  more  dangerous  and  formidable  from 
the  exhausted  state  to  which  the  country  was  re- 
duced, were  superseded  by  the  obligations  both  of 
their  national  covenant,  and  of  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant  with  England,  in  which  the  preser- 
vation of  monarchy  was^  particularly  enjoined. 
But  the  same  covenants,  as  they  required  the  pro- 
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tectkro  and  defence  of  the  true  religion,  prohibited   book 
the  unconditional  recal  of  the  king*     With  a  few  , 
silenfrexceptions,  regal  government  was  universally 
preferred  to  the  public  tranquillity;  but  the  objects, 
hitherto  pursued  during  ten  years  war,  were  too 
important  to  be  relinquished  ;  nor  were  the  Scots 
who  had  uniformly  distrusted,  and  opposed  the 
father,  prepared  to  embrace  unconditionally  the 
cause  of  the  son.    Their  indignation  at  the  execu- 
tion of  their  sovereign  was  increased  by  the  con- 
tumelious treatment,  which  theh:  commissioners 
received.    Their  protestations  against  his  death, 
were  productive  only  of  an  insulting  invitation, 
to  unite  in  a  federal  republic  with  England ;  and 
on  returning  an  offensive  answer  the  commissioners 
were  arrested  ;  conducted  by  a  guard  to  the  fron- 
tiers, and  ignominiously  dismissed.     The  Scots 
however  respected  their  covenants  to  which  they 
still  adhered.      Charles  II.  was  immediately  pro- 
claimed, and  his  tide  to  the  three  kingdoms  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Scottish  parliament ;    but 
before  his  admission  to  the  exercise  of  power,  full 
satisfaction  was  demanded  for  the  security  of  the  i 
religion,  unity,  and  peace  of  the  kingdoms.     Siich: 
severe  conditions  have  been  ascribed  to  Argyle, 
who  endeavoured,  (it  is  supposed,)  at  the  head  of 
the  violent  presbyterians,  to  create  unnecessary 
obstacles  to  the  king's  return,  which  he  was  un- 
able to  oppose ;  but  restrictions,  seemingly  cpn- 
sonant  to  the  disposition  of  the  people,  cannot 
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book    with  propriety  be  imputed  to  an  individual,  whom 
k^^j    we  discover  assiduous  afterwards  to  promote  his 
1G49-     recall 

The  house  of  commons  had  already  modelled 
the  commonwealth  of  England,  and  abolished  the 
functions  and  even  the  name  of  king.  They  de- 
clared the  lords  unnecessary  and  dangerous  to  a 
free  constitution,  and  established  a  council  of  state 
in  thirty rnine  persons  ;  a  number  doubly  objec- 
tionable, as  too  small  to  compose  a  deliberative 
assembly,  and  too  large  to  wield  the  executive 
power,  or  to  restrain  the  designs  of  an  ambitious 
Execution  usurper.  The  execution  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 
?onHanul"  w^°  was  tr*ec*  as  ear*  °f  Cambridge  in  England, 
succeeded ;  and  as  if  the  northern  kingdom  were 
unwilling  to  be  outdone  in  bloodshed,  Huntley, 
ami  Hunt-  though  married  to  a  sister  of  Argyle  who  opposed 
his  death,was  beheaded  in  Scotland;  a  weak  though 
naturally  a  gallant  nobleman,  odious  to  the  cove- 
nanters from  his  religion,  and  formidable  from  his 
power.  As  he  had  remained  in  prison  for  sixteen 
months,  it  is  probable  that  his  execution  was  ac- 
celerated, or  occasioned  by  an  insurrection  of  his 
adherents,  under  Monro  and  Middleton,  to  pro* 
mote  the  unconditional  accession  of  the  king  \ 

1  Clarendon,  279—84—93.  Whitlock,  378.  Rescinded  Acts, 

2  Clarend.  v.  271—84.    Burnet's  Mem.  .388.    Hist.-i.49.  ' 
Whitlock,  578.     Salmonet,  507.     Huntley's  death  is  ascribed 
to  the  instigation  of  Argyle,  who  had  possessed  himself  cf  his 
estate.     Yet  it  is  admitted  that  Argyle  opposed  his  dca:H 
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The  terms  of  the  Scottish  parliarhfcnt  were  re-    book 
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ceived  while  Gharles  resided  at  the  Hao^ie ;  whi-    i^v-^» 

16'4<>. 

ther  the  lords  of  the  Engagement,  Lauderdale.,  Ncgoci*. 
Callendar,  and  Lanark  (who  had  succeeded  to  his  ciiade*, n. 
brother  Hamilton)  and  the  exiled  royalists,  Mon- 
trose, Kinnoul,  and  Seaforth,  had  repaired.     The 
first  of  these   parties  advised  him  to  accept  the 
crown  on  the  proposed  conditions  ;  the  latter  ne-     ' 
ver  to  entrust  his  person,  without  an  armed  force, 
among  the  mutinous  Scots  ;  and  such  were  their 
mutual  animosities,  that  the  former  refused  to 
associate,  or  consult  'with  Montrose,  whom  as  an 
implacable  enemy,  they  accused  of  every  calamity 
which  their  country  had  sustained  h    The  opinion 
of  the  English  counsellor  prevailed,  that  Charles 
should  embark  for  Ireland,  where  Ormond  in  con- 
junction with  the  catholics,  still  enjoyed  a  transient 
success.     Till  his  arrival   there,  the  proposals  of 
the  Scottish  commissioners  were  artfully  deferred. 
The  extrav.agant   offers  of  Montrose,  to  establish 
his  throne  by  arms,  were  secretly  embraced  ;  and 
during  a  treaty  with  the  government  of  Scotland, 
a  commission   was  insidiously  prepared  to  levy 
troops  for  a  descent  upon  its  shores  4.     But  the 

openly  in  parliament ;  and  when  it  was  carried  against  him, 
withdrew  in  disgust.    Father  Hay's  Mem.  MS.  vol.  ii.  p.^Sl- 
v  .Advocates'  Library. 

'  Baillie's  Letters,  377.     Clarend.  v.  237. 
^  Baillie's  Letters,  302— 87.       Carte's-  Life  cf  Ormond, 
ii.  63. 
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book  assassination  of  Dorislaus  by  the  retainers  of  Mon- 
l^v>j  trose,  was  resented  so  violently  by  the  English 
1G49,  commonwealth,  that  Charles  was  compelled  to 
remove  to  Paris ;  and  thence  to  Jersey ;  while 
the  defeat  of  Ormond,  and  the  victorious  pro- 
gress of  Cromwell,  left  no  hopes  of  a  retreat  in 
Ireland. 

B^etbT*1  ^  seconc*  invitation  was  received  at  Jersey, 
from  the  Scottish  parliament ;  but,  as  the  island 
was  neither  commodious  nor  tenable,  the  negocia- 
tions  were  soon  transferred  to  Breda.  *  The  propo- 
sals, transmitted  thither  by  the  earls  of  Cassilis 
and  Lothian,  required  that  the  covenant  should  be 
received,  and  the  presbyterian  form  of  govern- 
ment confirmed  by  Charles;  that  in  civil  affairs 
he  should  adhere  to  the  advice  of  parliament,  in 
ecclesiastical  to  that  of  the  general  assembly  ;  that 
the  popish  religion  should  cease  to  be  tolerated  \ 
and  that  all  declarations  derogating  from  the  co- 
venant, or  commissions  hostile  to  the  kingdom 
should  be  recalled*.  In  these  imperious  condi- 
tions, from  which  the  commissioners  had  no  power 
to  recede,  more  was  even  implied  than  expressed  \ 
not  only  a  disavowal  of  Ormond's  transactions 
with  the  Irish  catholics,  but  the  exclusion  of  such 
delinquents  from  court,  as  the  parliament,  by  an 
Act  of  Classes,  had  declared  incapable  of  public 

_         trust.      The  Scots,  instructed  by  the  usurpations 
of  the  two  preceding  reigns,  determined  to  pre- 

*  Clarend.  State  Papers,   ii.      App.  53.    Tfcurloe's  State 
Papers,  i.  H7. 
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serve  whatever  privileges  they  had  hitherto  ac-  book 
quired  j  and  as  the  security  of  the  church,  and  the  v^w-* 
preservation  of  the  ruling  party,  were  intimately  l64d- 
connected  with  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom, 
they  resolved  to  admit  their  sovereign  condi- 
tionally to  the  dominions  of  his  ancestors,  without 
resuming  the  desperate  attempt  to  seat  him  by 
arms  on  the  English  throne.  It  was  from  these 
motives  that  public  delinquents,  whether  engagers 
or  malignants,  who  might  instigate  a  rupture  with 
England,  or  promote  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
crown,  were  proscribed  from  office  and  excluded 
from  court  j  and  that  a  confirmation  of  the  cove- 
nant was  demanded,  as  the  only  secure  bulwark 
of  the  presbyterian  church.  But  to  Charles,  whose 
views  were  materially  different,  Scotland  was 
valuable  only  as  preliminary  to  the  recovery  of 
England  j  and  the  limited  prerogative  of  his  an- 
cestors before  the  accession,  appeared  an  intoler- 
able restraint.  His  English  counsellors,  who  de- 
spaired of  a  reception  in  Scotland,  were  irrecon- 
cileably  hostile  to  the  covenant ;  and  represented 
his  acceptance  of  those  terms,  as  a  shameful  dere- 
liction' of  the  principles  for  which  his  father  had 
suffered.  They  observed  that  the  Scots,  since  the 
event  of  the  late  engagement,  were  neither  able 
nor  inclined  to  recover  the  Englibh  crown  ;  but 
they  suggested  no  plan  for  his  conduct,  nor  even 
the  means  of  subsistence  during  his  retreat.  Ha- 
milton and  Lauderdale  maintained  with  truth,  that 
to  reject  the  invitation  would  be  to  relinquish  not     . 
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only  the  possession  of  Scotland,  but  the  chance  of 
recovering  his  other  ddminions ;  that  the  neutra- 
lity which  the  Scots  affected,  could  not  be  preserve 
ed,  nor  the  conditions  rigorously  exacted,  upon 
his  accession  to  the  throne ;  and  that  it  would  be: 
absurd,  from  an  attachment  to  prelacy  so  ruinous 
to  his  father,  to  renounce  a  kingdom  prepared  for* 
his  reception.  Their  advice  was  recommended  by 
the  queen  mother-  The  prince  of  Orange  was 
unable  to  conceive  how  the  covenant,  so  similar  to 
the  compromise  of  the  Netherlands,  was  incom- 
patible with  a  crown 6*  But  the  king  had  enjoin- 
ed Montrose,  after  the  negociation  was  transferred 
to  Breda,  to  accelerate  his  preparations  for  a  de-» 
scent  on  Scotland ;  and  with  the  same  duplicity 
continued  to  prolong  the  treaty,  till  the  result  of 
an  hostile  invasion  was  determined  7<  From  re- 
liance upon  fallacious  predictions,  Montrose  was 
persuaded  that  it  was  reserved  for  him  alone  to 
restore  the  family  of  Stuart  to  the  throne ;  and 
Charles  expected  from  the  renown  of  the  general* 
to  regain  the  kingdom  unconditionally  by  force. 
Expedition  Montrose,  with  arms  supplied  by  the  court  of 
trose.  Sweden  and  money  from  Denmark,  had  embark- 
ed at  Hamburgh  with  six  hundred  Germans  com- 
manded chiefly  by  Scotch  exiles,  and  was  trans- 
ported early  in  the  spring  to  the  Orkneys.  The 
natives  of  these  sequestered  islands,  amidst  the 
horrors  of  a  bleak  and  dreary  climate,  had  lived 

6  Clarend.  v.  345,  6.  Baillie,  ii.  334.  Burnet's  Mem.  422. 
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in  profound  repose,  undisturbed  by  the  civii  wars,    book: 
and  unconscious  even  of  public  transactions,  ex- 
cept from  vague  report.     Their  turbulent  or  war- 
like habits  were  extinguished  by  a  century  of  op-  . 
ptessive  coercion  ;  and  from  islanders  inured  to 
the  sea,  and  proportionably  disinclined  to  a  mili- 
tary life,  no  resistance  was  to  be  apprehended, 
nor  any  effectual  succour  to  be  obtained.     By  a 
forcible  levy,  reluctantly  furnished,  Montrose  in- 
creased his  diminutive  army  to  fourteen  hundred 
men.     His  design  was  to  penetrate  into  the  high- 
lands, where  his  former  adherents  might  again  be 
attached  to  his  standard.     When  he  crossed  how- 
ever to  the  opposite  coast,  the  people,  during  his 
march  through  Caithness  and  Sutherland,  instead 
of  resorting  in  multitudes,  as  he  had  fondly  ex- 
pected, fled  precipitately  wherever  he  approach- 
ed.    Their  country  had  not  yet  experiened  the 
calamities  of  war;  but  the  former  excesses  of  his 
soldiers  had  created  an  universal  terror,  which  the 
appearance  of  foreign  troops  was  not  calculated  to 
remove.     The  committee  of  estates  were  prepared 
against  an  invasion,  which  was  the  more  formid- 
able  from  his  past  renown.     Strachan,  a  distin- 
guished  sectary   who  had  defeated   Middleton's 
late  insurrection,  was  dispatched  with  three  hun- 
dred horse  to  obstruct  his  progress,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Lesly  with  four  thousand  men.     Ne- 
glecting the  security  of  the  hills,  though  destitute 
of  horse,  Montrose  had  advanced  beyond  the  pass 
of  Invercarron,  on  the  confines  of  Ross,  when  he 
Vol.  III.  E  e 
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book  discerned  Strachan's  cavalry  issuing  in  three  divi- 

s^^^j  sions  from  an  ambuscade.  The  first  was  repulsed ; 

i«5a  but  the  second,  led  by  Strachan,  renewed  the 

Defeated  charge  :  the  unwarlike  islanders,  terrified  at  the 

and  taken*  . 

sudden  irruption  of  cavalry,  abandoned  their  arms ; 
the  foreigners  retreated  to  a  wood,  and  there  sur- 
rendered themselves  prisoners  to  an  inferior  force. 
When  his  horse  was  shot,  Montrose  was  gene- 
rously remounted  by  his  friend  lord  Frendraught, 
and  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant  escaped  by  swim- 
ming across  the  river.  His  cloak  and  star,  his 
sword  and  the  garter  with  which  he  was  lately  in- 
vested, were  discovered  in  the  field ;  and  a  few 
days  afterward^  he  was  betrayed  to  Lesly  by  | 
friend,  to  whose  fidelity  he  had  entrusted  his 
Bfe8. 
Ungener-  Whatsoever  indignities  the  bitterness  of  party 
£^£eat"  rage  or  religious  hatred  cpuld  suggest,  were  accu- 
mulated upon  a  fallen  illustrious  enemy,  formerly 
terrible  and  still  detested.  He  was  conducted 
through  the  north  by  the  unfeeling  Lesly,  in  the 
same  mean  habit  in  which  he  was  detected.  His 
cruel  devastations  were  never  forgotten  ;  his  splen- 
did victories  were  never  forgiven,  and  he  was  ex- 
posed by  excommunication  to  the  abhorrence  and 
the  insults  of  a  fanatical  people.  Dundee  alone, 
which  had  suffered  most  from  his  arms,  was  touch- 
ed with  an  honourable  compassion  at  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  provided  clothes  and  every  accommo- 
dation suitable  to  his, rank.     His  sentence  was 

1  Salmoact.    Father  Hay's  Mem.  MS.  it.  383.  Wisbart. 
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.already  pronounced  in  parliament,  on  his  former     book 
attainder,  with  every  aggravation  which  brutal 
minds  can  delight  to  inflict.     He  was  received  by 
the  magistrates,  at  the  gates  of  Edinburgh  ;  placed 
on  an  elevated  seat  in  a  cart,  to  which  hp  was 
pinioned  with  cords  ;  and,  preceded  by  his  officers 
coupled  together,  he  was  conducted  bareheaded, 
by  the  public  executioner,  through  the  principal 
streets  to  the  common  gaol,  while  Argyle  and  his 
enemies  appeared  (it  is  said)  at  a  balcony,  to  feast 
their  eyes  with  the  ungenerous  spectacle.     But  his 
magnanimity  was   superior  to  every  insult,  and 
even  the  people  prepared  to  curse  him,  were 
*  moved  by  his  appearance  and  reverse  of  fortune, 
and  their  imprecations  melted  into  prayers  and 
tears.     When  produced  to  receive  his  sentence  in 
parliament,  he  was  upbraided  by  the  chancellor 
with  his  violation  of  the  covenant,  with  the  san- 
guinary introduction  of  the  Irish  insurgents,  and 
his  invasion  of  Scotland  during  a  treaty  with  the 
king ;  and  the  temperate  dignity  which  he  had 
hitherto  sustained,  seemed  to  yield  at  first  to  emo* 
tions  ojf  resentment  and  contempt.    He  declared 
that  he  submitted  only  to  appear  uncovered,  as  the 
king  had  condescended  by  a  treaty  to  acknow- 
ledge the  estates  ;  vindicated  his  dereliction  of  the 
covenant  by  their  early  rebellion,  his  appearance 
in  arms  by  the  commission  of  his  sovereign ;  and, 
forgetful  of  former  devastations,  protested  that 
no  bipod  had  been  shed  by  his  followers  except  in 
the  field.    As  he  had*  formerly  deposited,  so  he 
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had  again  resumed  his  arms,  by  his  majesty's  ex- 
press command,  to  accelerate  the  conclusion  of 
the  pending  treaty ;  and, he  requested  finally  that, 
divesting  themselves  of  prejudice,   tHey  would 
consider  him  as  a  Christian  with  respect  to  the 
cause  of  quarrel ;  as  a  subject  in  regard  of  his 
master's  commands  ;  as  their  neighbour  v/ith  re- 
lation to  the  many  lives  which  he  had  preserved 
in  battle.     A  barbarous  sentence  which  he  receiv- 
ed  with  an  undaunted  countenance,  was   then 
pronounced  ;  that  he  should  be  hanged  for  three 
hours  on   a  gibbet   thirty  feet   high  ;    that    his 
head  should  be  affixed  to  the  common  gaol,  and 
his   limbs  to    the  gates    of  the   four    principal 
'    towns  in  Scotland ;  and  that   his    body  should 
be  interred  among  the  common  malefactors,  unless 
he  should  repent,  and  be  duly  released  from  the 
censures  of  the  church.     Argyle,  as  too  much  ex- 
,  asperated  by  personal  injuries,  refused    to  con- 
cur in  the  sentence,  or  to  assist  at  the  trial,  which 
he  was  supposed  to  instigate ;  but  in  private  he 
exulted  over  the  destruction  of  his  most  inveterate 
foe?. 
andexecu-       The  clergy  employed  to  persecute  the  repose  of 

titni  of  , 

.Montrose,  his  last  moments,  sought  by  the  terrors  of  Jus  sen- 
tence to  extort  contrition ;  but  his  behaviour, 
firm  and  dignified  to  the  end,  repelled  their  in- 
sulting advances  with  scorn  and  disdain.  He  was 
prouder,  he  replied,  to  have  his  head  affixed  to 

9  Wishart.     Salmonet.     Letter  from   Argyle,  in  the  Ar- 
chives of  the  Lothian  Family. 
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the  prison  walls,  than  his  picture  placed  in  the  book 
king's  bedchamber  ;  "  and  far  from  being  trou- 
"  bled  that  my  limbs  are  to  be  sent  to  your  prin- 
«  cipal  towns,  I  wish  that  I  had  flesh  enough  to 
w  be  dispersed  through  Christendom  to  attest  my 
<c  dying  attachment  to  my  king."  To  reduce  this 
sentiment  into  verse,  was  the  calm  employment  of 
his  mind  that  night ,0.  He  appeared  next  day  on 
the  scaffold,  in  a  rich  habit,  Avith  the  same  serene 
countenance ;  and  addressed  the  people,  rather  to 
vindicate  his  dying  unabsolved  by  the  church, 
than  to  justify  an  invasion  of  the  kingdom  during 
a  treaty  with  the  estates,  ^  The  insults  of  his  ene- 
mies were  not  yet  exhausted.  The  history  of  his 
exploits  was  attached  to  his  neck  by  the  public 
executioner  ;  but  he  smiled  at  their  inventive  ma* 
lice,  declared  that  he  wore  it  with  more  pride  than 
lip  had  done  the  garter  ;  and  when  his  devotions 
were  finished,  he  demanded  if  any  more  indigni- 
ties remained  to  be  practised,  and  submitted  calmly 
to  an  unmerited  fate* 

Thus  perished,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  the 
gallant  marquis  of  Montrose,  with  the  reputation 
of  one  of  the  first  commanders  whom  the  times 
had  produced.  He  excelled  in  military  stratagems, 
but  his  talents  were  rather  those  of  an  active  par- 
tisan, than  of  a  great  commander ;  and  were 
better  fitted  to  excite  and  manage  a  desultory 
war,  than  to  direct  the  complicated  operations  of 

10  See  Note  XVI, 
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book  i  regular  campaign.  His  genius  was  great  and 
romantic ;  approaching  the  most  nearly  (in  the 
opinion  of  cardinal  de  Rctz)  to  that  of  the  ancient 
heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome.  But  his  heroism 
was  wild  and  extravagant ;  prone  to  vast  and  des- 
perate enterprises,  without  consulting  the  neces- 
sary means ;  actuated  rather  by  passion  than  by 
virtue,  by  prejudices  rather  than  by  regulated 
principles  ;  and  it  was  less  conspicuous  during  his 
life,  than  from  the  fortitude  with  which  he  sus- 
tained an  ignominious  death.  Within  a  few  days, 
he  was  followed  to  the  scaffold  by  his  principal 
officers;  for  the  fury  of  the  covenant  was  not  yet 
extinguished.     Sir  Francis  Hay,  Spottiswood  the 

<  archbishop's  grandson,  colonel  Sibbald  one  of  his 

attendants  from  England,  and  Hurry,  who  had 
alternately  served  and  deserted  the  king  and  the 
parliament,  were  beheaded  by  the  Maiden,  a  dis- 
tinguished honour  from  which  their  commander 
was  excluded.  His  friend,  lord  Frendraught,  to 
prevent  the  public  vengeance,  preferred  a  Roman 
death11. 
Treaty  of  The  execution  of  Montrose,  with  circumstances 
of  cruelty  so  dishonourable  to  the  nation,  and 
so  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  ruling  party, 
must  be  chiefly  though  not  entirely  ascribed  to  the 
revenge  inspired  by  his  former  exploits,  which 

"Wishart.     Salmonet.    Whitlock,  4S9.     It  is  curious  to 
remark  in  Clarendon  how  Montrose's  character  improves  by 
.  degrees,  from  premeditatd  assassination,  to  the  most  heroicaj 
perfection.    Hist.  i.  298. 
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had  rendered  him  not  less  renowned  abroad,  than    book 
from  his  inhumanity  odious  to  his  countrymen  at 


home.  But  the  duplicity  of  Charles  was  also  re-  165°* 
rented ;  and  it  was  apprehended  that  no  treaty 
would  be  permanent,  while  Montrose  was  alive. 
His  execution  was  accelerated  to  avoid  interces- 
sion IZ ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
he  was  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  church,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  rupture  of  the  treaty  with  the 
king.  Wariston,  Hope,  Cheesly,  Swinton  and 
others,  proposed  to  recall  their  commissioners ; 
and  if  Argyle  had  been  either  adverse  to  monarchy 
or  ambitious  of  independent  power,  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity occurred  to  dissuade  the  nation  from  any 
.  further  treaty  with  a  perfidiousr  prince.  But  the 
resolution  to  recall  the  commissioners  was  over- 
ruled by  his  influence  and  address  I3.  Thedefeat 
of  Montrose  was  productive  only  of  an  additional 
limitation,  or  rather  an  explanation  of  the  former 
conditions ;  that  Hamilton's  party,  as  well  as  the 
obnoxious  royalists  should  be«excluded  from  court. 
The  king  inveighed  at  the  execution  of  Montrose, 
as  a  violation  of  the  treaty  ;  but  was  silenced  by 
an  intimation  of  something,  which  it  imported  his 
honour  to  conceal.  His  commission  to  Montrose 
when  proclaimed  in  Scotland  had  been  discovered, 
with  his  instructions  to  prosecute  the  invasion 

12  Whitlock,  439.     Saltnonet. 

'3  Baillie,  ii.  353.      Sir  Edward  Walker's  Journal  of  Af- 
fairs in  Scotland,  157.    See  Note  XVII. 
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book    notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  Breda.     Charles  no 
i^^j   longe^refused  to  accept  the  conditions,  and  to  re- 
i65o.    ceive  the  covenant  if  required,  on  his  arrival ;  and 
embarking  with  his  court  in  a  Dutch  fleet,  em- 
ployed to  protect  the  fisheries,  he  arrived  in  three 
weeks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spey. 

Reception  Whatever  mitigation  of  the  conditions  had  been 
promised  or  expected,  the  jealousy  of  the  Scots  was 
increased  by  the  late  invasion,  and  the  covenant 
was  exacted  from  Charles  before  he  was  suffered 
to  land.  Hamilton,  Lauderdale,  Dunfermline,  and 
other  Engagers,  found  it  convenient  to  retire  to 
their  homes.  His  English  attendants  were  dismiss- 
ed.;  with  the  exception  of  a  few  wrho,  from  their 
compliances,  were  permitted  to  remain.  He  was 
received  with  every  demonstration  of  respect,  and 
nothing  was  omitted  in  his  table,  his  attendance, 
or  his  equipage,  which  his  dignity  might  require. 
But  in  other  respects  he  was  reduced  to  an  idle 
pageant  of  state,  without  power  and  almost  with- 
out influence,  neither  of  which  the  covenanters 
were  disposed  to  resign.  The  insolence  of  the 
clergy  was  intolerable.  The  importance  of  their 
order  had  been  augmented  by  their  firm  opposi- 
tion to  the  Engagement ;  and  such  of  the  nobility 
as  engrossed  the  government,  whose  reliance  was 
placed  upon  their/  popular  talents  and  authority, 
were  compelled  to  yield  to  their  most  arrogant  and 
capricious  demands.  From  the  usurpations  of 
aspiring  prelates,  the  nation  insensibly  passed  to 
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the  same  servitude  under  ambitious  presbyters,    book 
who  interposed  in  every  deliberation,  and  obtrud- 
ed their  advice  into   every  department.     Their 
usurpations  were  such,  that  the  church  had  already 
assumed  the  character  of  a  guardian,  to  direct  the 
temporal  concerns  of  the  state  ;  but  it  was  their 
peculiar  province  to  superintend  the  religious  faith 
of  their  young  king.     They  approached  his  per- 
son in  the  most  humble  postures ;  but  with  exhor- 
tations full  of  bitter  invectives  against  the   ini- 
quity of  his  father's  house,  the  idolatry  of  his  mo- 
ther, and  his  own  connection  with  inveterate  ma- 
lignants ;    exacted  a  judaical  observance  of  the 
sabbath;  and  reprehended   every  amusement  or 
apparent  levity  in  his  court  or  person.  But  though 
he  listened  to  their  sermons  wich  a  grave  deport- 
ment, and  endeavoured  to  conform  to  their  long 
prayers  and  religious  fasts,  (to  Buckingham  a  topic 
of  secret  ridicule)  their  importunities  were  irk- 
some, and  his  dissimulation  unsuccessful.     He  had 
assumed  a  mask  which  he  was  not  at  all  times  qua- 
lified to  wear  ;  and  as  it  was  not  always  easy  to 
resist  a  smile,  he  betrayed  a  dislike  to  their  prayers 
and  a  contempt  for  their  covenants,  which  it  was 
difficult  to  believe  that  he  ever  meant  to  fulfil. 
His  attempt  to  recall  to  court  the  Engagers,  the 
authors  of  a  disastrous  war  with  England,  increas- 
ed their  distrust  of  his  intention,  as  he  had  to  reign 
in  Scotland  only,  according  to  the  covenants ;  and  if 
he  was  entrusted  with  no  power,  it  was  obviously 
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book    because  no  confidence  was  reposed  in  his  profes- 
^J    sions ,4. 
warmth       ®ut  t^ie  ^cots  were  disappointed  in  their  expec- 
jEagUnd.    tations  of  maintaining  peace,  by  the  observance  of 
a  strict  neutrality  with  England.     The  progress  of 
the  treaty  had  been  diligently  watched,  as  intro- 
ductory to  hostilities ;  and  the  council  of  state  de- 
termined, on  the  arrival  of  Charles,  to  carry  the 
war  into  Scotland,  in  order  to  prevent  a  second 
invasion,  which  appeared  inevitable,  and  which, 
from  the  accession  of  the  English  presbyterians 
.  and  royalists,  might  have  proved  disastrous  to  the 
new  republic.     Cromwell  was  recalled  from  the 
*     conquest  of  Ireland ;  and  Fairfax  was  invited  to 
resume  the  chief  command.    But  that  able  and 
conscientious  general,  though  not  averse  from  a 
defensive  war,  resigned  his  commission,  which 
Cromwell  received  with  affected  reluctance,  and 
well-dissembled  joy.    His  march  was  preceded  by 
the  reputation  of  his  horrible  exploits  in  Ireland ; 
and  his  declarations,  addressed  to  the  saints  and 
partakers  of  the  faith  in  Scotland,  imputed  thet 
violation  of  the  covenant  to  the  proclamation  of 
,  Charles  II.  and  to  their  designs  of  seating  him,  by 
a  new  invasion,  upon  the  English  throne !5.     Such 
unremitted  expedition  was  employed  that,  within 
a  month  after  the  king's  arrival,  Cromwell  ad- 

14  Livingston's  Life,  MS.  Adv.  Lib.  Clarend.  Hist.  vi. 
266,  7.  State  Papers.  App.  59.  Whitlock,  442,  3.  Wal* 
ker's  Journal,  158,  9.     Burnet,  i.  73. 

15  Parliamentary  Hist.  six.  276—98. 
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vanced  with  sixteen  thousand  veteran  troops  to    book 
the  banks  of  the  Tweed  j  but  he  found  an  enemy     ^^ 
not  unprepared  for  his  reception,  and  a  country 
purposely  laid  waste  to  prevent  his  approach. 

Argyle,  at  the  head  of  the  committee  of  estates,  Prepara- 

,  .  «  tionsofthe 

had  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for  de-  scou. 
fence.  On  the  first  notice  of  an  invasion  front 
England,  a  general  levy  had  been  appointed 
through  the  kingdom;  and  the  open  country 
from  Berwick  to  Edinburgh,  Was  abandoned  on 
Cromwell's  approach.  Every  article  of  subsistence 
was  removed  or  destroyed,  and  in  his  progress 
towards  the  capital  not  a  man  was  to  be  seen.  But 
the  capital  was  protected  by  a  numerous  army, 
securely  entrenched  behind  strong  lines,  which 
were  flanked  or  swept  by  the  fortifications  of  Leith, 
and  by  batteries  erected  on  the  Calton-hill l6.  The 
impetuosity  of  Cromwell  was  opposed  by  the 
cool  and  vigilant  sagacity  of  Lesly,  and  the  disci- 
plined enthusiasm  of  the  independents,  by  the  ar- 
dent and  fanatical  zeal  of  the  Scots.  The  eyes 
and  expectations  of  men  were  fixed  on  two  dis- 
tinguished commanders,  neither  of  whom  had 
hitherto  sustained  a  single  defeat,  and  on  whose 
respective  successes  not  only  the  event  of  the 
campaign,  but  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  was  re- 
duced to  depend.  Each  was  subjected  to  pecu- 
liar disadvantages  j  Cromwell,  from  the  difficulty 

,6  The  King's  park  (including  Arthur's  Seat)  was  lined 
with  his  troops,  His  batteries,  which  kept  Cromwell  at  bay, 
were  placed  at  the  Quarry  hole* 
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of  procuring  subsistence  in  a  wasted  country  ; 
Lesly,  from  the  presumptuous  confidence  of  the 
clergy,  which  exposed  his  raw  levies  to  an  unequal 
contest  with  veteran  troops.  After  a  successful 
attack  upon  Arthur's  Seat  which  overhangs  the 
city,  the  English  general  withdrew  to  Musselburgh., 
unable  either  to  force  the  trenches,  or  to  provoke 

,  v  the  Scots  to  an  engagement  in  the  open  plain. 
His  retreat  was  harassed  and  disordered  by  the 
enemy ;  and  his  rear,  surprised  the  next  morning 
by  Montgomery  and  Strachan,  was  not  preserved 
without  considerable  loss.  This  disaster  however 
was  repaired  as  usual  by  a  solemn  fast ;  but  the 
indignation  and  hopes  of  the  clergy  were  confirm- 
ed by  the  impiety  of  Cromwell,  who  demolished 
or  burnt  the  pews,  and  converted  their  churches 
into  stables  for  his  horse  I7. 

XJeciara-        Such  of  the  rigid  presby terians  as  had  originally 

riousto  the  opposed  the  reception  of  Charles,  were  still  adverse 
to  a  war  with  England  j  and  to  them  must  behn- 
puted,  whatever  insults  were  offered  to  his  dig* 
nity,  and  whatever  limitations  were  imposed  upon 
his  power.  Their  opposition  to  his  recall  had 
been  overruled  by  Argyle  l8,  but  from  the  univer- 
sal joy,  or  from  the  neglect  of  discipline  which  his 
presence  during  the  late  encounters  occasioned  in 
the  camp,  their  importunities  never  ceased  till  he 


'7  Parliamentary  Hist.  xix.  S17-  Walker,  162.  Whitlock* 
450,  1 .  Balfour's  Short  Memorials  of  Affairs  of  State,  Aimo 
1650,  MS.  Adv.  Lib. 

ja  See  Note  XVIII. 
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returned  to  Stirling,  Their  jealousy  required,  th?tt  book 
the  camp  should  be  purged  of  malignants  who 
had  crept  into  command ;  and  when  eighty  offi- 
cers were  thus  dismissed,  an  army  composed  of 
saints  was  pronounced  invincible1?.  They  pre- 
pared a  new  declaration  for  the  king  to  subscribe. 
Upon  his  refusal  they  procured  a  violent  act  from 
the  committees  of  church  and  state,  in  which  they, 
declared ;  "  that  they  espoused  no  malignant 
cc  quarrel  or  party/ nor  acknowledged  the  king  or 
"  his  interest,  otherwise  than  in  subordination  to 
cc  God,  but  would  vindicate  themselves  fropi  the 
"  aspersion,  that  they  owned  and  supported  his 
"  majesty  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  late  king." 
The  declaration  was  communicated  to  Cromwell 
without  authority,  and  without  any  pacific  effect. 
But\o  Charles  the  disavowal  of  his  interests  ap- 
peared to  threaten  an  accommodation  with  his 
enemies,  and  he  therefore  consented,  with  some 
qualifications,  to  sign  a  declaration,  that  although 
he  was  bound,  as  a  dutiful  son,  to  honour  his 
father's  memory,  and  to  hold  his.  mother  in  esti- 
mation, yet  he  desires  to  be  deeply  humbled  and 
afflicted  in  spirit,  for  the  adherence  of  the  former 
to  evil  counsels,  and  his  opposition  to  the  cove- 
nants ;  and  for  the  idolatry  of  the  latter,  the  tole- 
ration of  whicli  was  a  matter  not  only  of  offence 
to  the  protestant  churches,  but  undoubtedly  of 

*9  Four  thousand  of  the  best  men  were  dismissed,  according 
to  Walker,  165  ;  but  his  extravagance  may  be  corrected  by 
Balfour,  who  mentions  only  eighty  officers. 
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900K    high  provocation  to  a  jealous  God.    He  declares 
v^1%,    that  he  received  the  covenant  with  no  sinister  nor 
"&     improper  design ;  professes  to  have  no  enemies 
but  in  common  with  it  j  exhorts  his  subjects  to 
receive  it,  as  they  value  his  protection  or  favour ; 
annuls  his  treaties  with  the  Irish  Catholics ;  re- 
calls his  commissions  against  the  English  trade ; 
promises  to  confirm  the  propositions  of  the  two 
kingdoms  presented  to  his  father,  and  to  grant 
•an  indemnity  to  all  but  the  authors  of  his  mur- 
der ;  and  since  the  sectaries  have  invaded  Scot- 
landy  he  requires  the  welUaffected  in  England,  not 
to  omit  the  opportunity  of  re-establishing  their 
ancient  government  *°.    The  declaration,  though 
not  less  dishonourable  to  his  father's  memory, 
than  degrading  to  himself,  was  well  adapted  to 
•unite  the  covenanters,  and  to  reconcile  the  English 
presbyterians  to  his  cause.    But  another  test  of 
his  sincerity  was  required.    A  day  of  public  hu- 
miliation, to  be  observed  by  his  household  and  the 
whole  kingdom,  was  proposed  as  preparatory  to 
his  coronation  ;  in  order  to  atone  for  the  oppo- 
sition of  his  ancestors  to  the  reformation  ;  the  de- 
fection of  James  from  the  covenant ;,  the  civil 

«•  Walker,  166.  Balfour's  Mem.  MS.  This  declaration 
'  is  misplaced  both  by  Hume  and  Burnet.  The  former,  to  ag- 
gravate the  extreme  rigour  of  the  clergy,  supposes  that  it  was 
tendered  as  soon  as  the  king  arrived,  before  a  suspicion  of 
his  duplicity  had  transpired  ;  the  latter,  to  aggravate  his  du- 
plicity, postpones  it  till  after  the  defeat  of  Dunbar  and  the 
remonstrance  against  the  admission  of  malignant*. 
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maladministration,  or  the  ecclesiastical  encroach-    book 
ments  of  Charles  I.  the  queen's  idolatry,  and  his    v^w* 
own  early  connection  with  inveterate  malignants.     ie5°* 
This  national  humiliation,  which  was  implied  in 
the  declaration,  is  justly  represented  as  a  public 
penance  prescribed  for  Charles  ;  but  it  also  exhi- 
bited the  suspicions  entertained  of  his  sincerity, 
and  the  extravagance  to  which  the  fanatical  genius 
of  the  nation  had  arrived  M. 

In  the  meanwhile,  every  military  stratagem  was  cromweii 
attempted  by  Cromwell,  impatient  for  action,  distress. 
From  Musselburgh  he  retired  to  Dunbar,  to  with* 
draw  the  Scots  from  their  intrenched  situation  ; 
and  returned  to  encamp  on  the  Pentland  hills,  to 
deprive  the  city  of  supplies  from  Stirling.  But 
his  own  supplies  from  Dunbar  were  interrupted ; 
and  as  the  situation  of  Lesly,  who  advanced  to 
face x him,  was  too  advantageous  to  be  attacked,  he 
returned  to  Musselburgh  to  preserve  the  commu- 
nication open  with  his  fleet.  As  the  season  ad- 
vanced, his  situation  soon  became  critical;  his 
troops  were  sickly,  his  provisions  almost  exhaust- 
ed, and  it  was  difficult  to  procure  timely  supplies 
by  sea.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  retire  from 
a  country  where  he  was  unable  either  to  resist  or 
to  encounter  the  enemy ;  but  in  his  retreat  to 
Dunbar,  he  was  harassed  and  pursued  by  Lesly, 
who  took  possession  of  the  heights  of  Lammer- 
,  muir,  seized  the  most  difficult  passes  to  Berwick, 

21  Walker,  16$     Livingston's  Life,  MS, 
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book    and  .with  an  army  daily  strengthened  by  reinforc^ 
i^y^j  ments,  hung  like  a  portentous  cloud  upon  the  hills* 
i65o.     fke  situation  of  Cromwell  was  confessedly  despe- 
rate.    His  retreat  was  intercepted  at  Cockburns- 
.     path,  through  which  it  was  impossible  to  pene- 
trate with  Lesly  on  his  rear ;  but  in  this  despe-» 
rate  extremity,  when  he  had  prepared  to  embark 
his  artillery  and  foot,  and  to  break  through  with 
his  cavalry  to  Berwick,  he  was  relieved  by  thd 
good  fortune  which  upon  alb  occasions  attended 
his  arms.     After  an  uniform  display  of  those  su- 
perior military  talents  which,  with  undisciplined 
troops,  had  reduced  a  veteran  army,  flushed  with 
success  and  led  by  the  first  general  of  the  times,  to 
extremity,  the  unfortunate  Lesly,  on  the  eve  of 
an  unbloody  victory,  was  ruined  by  the  phrensy 
of  the  clergy,  or  rather  by  the  national  precipita- 
tion of  the  Scots  2\ 
Battle  of        As  the  result  and  the  reward  of  their  prayers, 

Dunbar.  . 

the  preachers  had  announced  the  destruction  of 
the  sectaries ;  and  the  operations  of  Lesly  were 
controlled  by  a  committee  of  church  and  state; 
impatient  of  the  fatigues  of  the  field  and  appre- 
hensive only  of  the  enemy's  escape.  They  blamed 
their  general,  as  slow  to  strike ;  and  with  the  same 
temerity  which  had  proved  so  fatal  at  the  battle 
of  Kilsyth,  they  ordered  the  army  to  quit  the 
hills,  notwithstanding  his  remonstrances,  that  all 

*•  Pari.  Hist,  xix,  339.    Walker,  179.  Clarendon,  vi.  Ttf. 
Burnet,  i.  74^. 
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was  sure  where  they  remained,  but  that  all  might    book 
-be  lost  when  they  engaged  in  action.    Cromwell    ^J\ 
and  his  officers  were  employed  that  day  in  a  so-     I650.    ' 
lemn  fast ;  when  he  discerned  through  his  glass 
an  extraordinary  movement  in  the  Scottish  .camp : 
"  They  are  coming  down,"  he  exclaimed  with 
devout  exultation, "  the  Lord  hath  delivered  them 
"  into  our  hands."     They  continued,  during  a 
tempestuous  night,  to  descend  from  the  hills. 
Before  they  were  arranged  for  battle  in  the  morn- 
ing, while  their  matches  were  extinguished  and 
their  horses  were  partly  unsaddled  and  grazing, 
they  were  attacked  by  Cromwell,  whose  troops 
"had  been  carefully  preserved  from  the  storm,  and 
the  advantage  of  numbers  when  opposed  to  dis- 
cipline was  lost  in  consequence  of  their  irretriev- 
able disorder.     The  English  were  at  first  repulsed  ;. 
but  after  a  short  and  unequal  conflict,  the  Scottish 
'horse  were  overthrown  and  dispersed ;  and  the 
infantry,  pierced  by  their  own  and  by  the  Engr 
lish  cavalry,  abandoned  their  arms,  their  artillery 
and  their  baggage,    for  an  ignominious  flight. 
Two  regiments  only  maintained  their  ground  5 
but  they  perished  in  their  fanks.    Above  threp 
thousand  were  killed  in  the  pursuit.     Five  thou- 
sand wounded  prisoners  were  dismissed  from  the 
field,  which  was  strewed  with  arms  ;  and  an  equal 
number  were  driven  into  England  like  herds  of 
cattle,  and  transported  afterwards  to  the  planta- 
tions as  slaves  **.    This  victory  is  compared,  by 
*a  Pari.  Hist.   six.   339.    Whitlock,  42*,  6.    Crawford's 
Hist.  MS. 
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book  a  celebrated  historian,  to  the  battle  of  Knkey 
in  the  preceding  century ;  but  it  is  justly  repre- . 
sented  as  still  more  fatal  to  Scotland,  since  it  was 
improved  with  greater  diligence  and  success24. 
The  fortifications  of  Leith  were  abandoned ;  Edin- 
burgh opened  its  gates  to  Cromwell;  and  the 
castle  alone  remained  in  the  southern  counties,  to 
retard  the  progress  of  his  arms. 
R©yaii*ts.  This  victory  however  was  not  more  acceptable 
towrvl  to  Cromwell,  than  to  Charles,  how  disastrous 
soever  it  might  prove  to  the  kingdom.  He  beheld 
the  forces  of  the  church  dissolved,  and  the  party 
hastening  to  its  own  destruction.  Lesly,  with  the 
dispirited  remainder  of  a  numerous  army,  retired 
to  Stirling  to  secure  the  passes  ;  but  justice  was 
done  to  the  abilities  of  that  unfortunate  general, 
who  was  acquitted  of  misconduct,  and  restored  to 
the  command 2*.  A  new  army  was  now  to  be 
raised;  and,  without  the  assistance  of  such  as 
were  excluded  or  dismissed  from  the  former, 
it  was  impossible  to  provide,  for  the  national  de- 
fence. A  coalition  of  all  parties  was  therefore  re- 
quisite for  the  public  safety ;  the  lords  of  the  en- 
gagement were  invited,  or  permitted  to  return  to 
court,  and  the  committees  of  church  and  state 
were  moved  to  accept  the  services  of  those  who 
had  made  defection,  or  maintained  (as  it  was 
termed)  a  detestable  neutrality.  Two  resolutions 
were  prepared  on  the  subject ;  the  first,  that  a 
profession  of  their  repentance  ought  to  be  accept- 

2*  Robertson's  Hist,  of  Scotland,  1.  125. 
v  Biiillie,  ii.  350.    Walker,  18 >-& 
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ed,  and  the  second,  that  on  repentance,  they  should    book 
be  admitted  to  share"  in  the  service  and  defence  v-*sr-* 
of  the  kingdom.    When  these  resolutions  were     163a 
adopted  by  a  parliament,  held  at  Perth,  malig- 
nants,  engagers,  and  all  included  in  the  act  of  ' 
Classes,  by  a  specious  or  ludicrous  repentance 
hastened    to    deserve    public    employment   and 
trust*    But  the  resolutions  were  productive  of  Newdw- 

*  A  Am  ««  Ana 

a  new  defection,  of  the  party  originally  adverse 
to  the  king,  or  to  a  war  with  England.  Their 
clergy  protested  against  the  commission  of  the 
church ;  maintaining  that  to  admit  the  support  of 
the  disaffected,  was  little  else  than  to  betray  their 
cause ;  and  that  the,  profane  mockery  of  their  af- 
fected penitence  was  an  insult  to  God,  from  which 
no  blessing  or  success  could  arise.  Their  protest 
was  not  taken  in  vain.  A  separate  association 
against  the  sectaries,  and  a  remonstrance  against 
the  king,  were  prepared  by  Renfrew,  Air,  Gal- 
loway, Wigton,  and  Dumfries,  the  most  fanatical 
counties  of  the  west ;  and  the  nation,  as  well  as 
the  church,  was  divided  henceforward  into  Public 
Resolutioners,  and  Protesters,  or  Remonstrants. 
The  five  associated  counties  remonstrated  against 
the  treaty  with  the  king  as  criminal ;  enumerated 
the  most  invidious  instances  of  his  insincerity 
since  the  commission  to  Montrose  ;  proposed  that 
he  should  be  excluded  or  suspended  at  least  from 
the  government  till  sincere  fruits  of  repentance 
were  discovered ;  demanded  that  his  ministers, 
Argyle  and  Loudon,  should  be  displaced  and  the 
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*ook  state  new  modelled,  and  protested  that  it  was  un- 
just either  to  impose  upon  others,  a  prince  un- 
worthy to  reign  in  Scotland,  or  to  interfere  in  the 
•affairs  of  an  independent  nation.  The  remon- 
strants were  desirous  to  remove  the  cause  of  hos- 
tilities with  England ;  btrt  their  remonstrance  was, 
with  some  hesitation,  condemned  by  tfhe  com- 
mittee of  estates  as  seditious.  As  their  associa- 
tion however  still  subsisted,  their  levies  to  the 
number  of  five  thousand  were  withheld  from  go- 
vernment, and  their  defection  was  confirmed  by 
the  ting's  unexpected  escape  from  court  *6. 

Whether  disgusted  by  the  invectives  of  the 
clergy,  or  alarmed  at  the  idle  surmises  of  his  fol- 
lowers, that  he  would  be  delivered  up  as  a  peace- 
•oflfering  to  the  English  army,  Charles  commenced 
u  secrdt  correspondence  with  the  royalists,  and  an 
•extensive  insurrection  was  projected  in  the  porth. 
*On  the  same  day  that  he  intended  to  escape,  the 
committee  of  estates  were  to  be  surprised  and 
'seized  by  highlanders  introduced  into  Perth. 
Dundee  was  to  be  secured  by  lord  Dudhope,  its 
nonstable ;  lord  Ogilvy  was  to  take  arms  in  An- 
gus ;  Middleton  and  the  marquis  of  Huntley  in 
the  north.  But  this  ill-concerted  conspiracy  was 
betrayed  by  Buckingham,  and  the  king's  escape  was 
delayed  beyond  the  appointed  day.  When  Tie  cross- 
fed  the  Tay  under  the  pretext  of  hawking,  instead 
of  the  numerous  forces  which  he  expected,  he  was 
received  at  Clova,  by  a  few  highlanders  in  a  mise- 


86  Burnet,  i.  Y6.    BaiUie,  ii.  358—61. 
rials,  MS. 
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rable  house ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  Montgomery    book 
from  the  committee  of  estates,  hie  was  persuaded    k^tJ 
to  return 27. 
This  incident  was  termed  the  Start ;  arid  though  Coronati* 

of  Charles. 

the  mistrust  of  the  covenanters,  and  their  appre- 
hensions from  the  royalists,  were  fully  justified, 
yet  from  the  danger  of  resorting  to  such  despe- 
rate councils  the  king's  situation  was  unexpect- 
edly improved.  The  insurgents,  who  had  taken 
arms  by  his  orders,  obtained  an  indemnity  at  his 
request*  From  the  situation  of  a  prisoner,  19 
which  he  was  regarded  by  such  as  were  excluded 
from  court*  his  person  was  rendered  accessible  to 
his  friends.  His  coronation  was  no  longer  defer* 
red  by  parliament ;  but  it  was  preceded  by  a  fast 
for  the  sins  of  his  family,  and  by  another  national 
humiliation,  for  the  dangerous  contempt  to  whic^ 
the  gospel  was  reduced.  The  ceremony  was  per* 
formed  with  every  regal  solemnity  at  Scone,  The 
covenant  was  again  confirmed  and  sworn.  Thq 
crown  was  placed  upon  his  head  by  the  marquis 
pf  Argyle,  who.  had  reason  afterwards  to  complain, 
that  his  own  head  was  the  ungenerous  forfeit. 
When  admonished  by  the  clergy  to  adhere  to  hi* 
vows,  Charles  was  saluted  with  acclamations  des- 
tined never  to  he  verified,  as  the  first  covenanted, 
jpng  of  the  Scqts,    His  authority  was  sufficiently 

27  Walker,  197.  "Baillie,  ii.  $56.  Balfour's  Memorials, 
MS.  Had  the  committee  of  states  known  the  extent  of  the 
conspiracy,  or  the  design  of  seizing  themselves,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  they  would  bave#so  easily  forgiven  the  $t*rt. 
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book    established  by  the  admission  of  his  friends  to  par  Ha- 
%^j   ment,  and  by  the  removal  of  the  remonstrants 
i65o.    from  the  committee  of  estates.    Argyle,  however, 

*  was  still  so  considerable,  that  the  king  descend- 

ed to  the  disingenuous  proposal  of  a  marriage  with 
his  daughter;  but  that  discerning  nobleman,  con* 
•  vinced  that  the  king  was  secretly  estranged  from 
him,  regarded  every  offer  as  a  snare  for  his  de- 
struction 2\ 

south  of  Amidst  these  transactions,  the  loss  of  the  wes- 
tern counties  was  severely  felt.  Their  forces  were 
withdrawn  to  Dumfries  j  while  Cromwell,  after 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Stirling,  advanced  to 
Glasgow  without  interruption.  On  Montgomery's 
approach  from  Stirling,  to  unite  with  the  wes- 
tern forces  or  to  reduce  them  to  obedience,  their 
commanders  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  junction 
by  some  previous  exploit.  They  attacked  the 
English  quarters  at'  Hamilton,  where  Lambert  was. 
Stationed  contrary  to  their  expectations  with  a 
considerable  force.  Here,  though  at  first  success- 
ful, they  were  soon  repulsed,  and  Ker,  their  com* 
mander,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner ;  while 
Strachan,  disbanding  such  as  had  rallied,  deserted 
to  Cromwell  his  former  commanded,  and  the 
western  forces  were  dispersed  by  a  long  pursuit 2*. 
Edinburgh  castle,  a  yirgin  fortress,  which  ha<J 
hitherto  defied  the  besiegers'  ipines,  was  betrayed 

*•  Bftillje,  ii.  860—6.    Burnet's  Hist.  i.  79.    Clarendon, 
f  i.  395. 
*  Efrillie^  364.    Pari.  Hist,  xix,  44ft 
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by*  the  governor,  as  soon  as  the  batteries  welre  book 
erected ;  and   the  clergy  who  had  fled  for  re-  i— yl—i, 
fuge  thither^  protested  against  the  cowardice  or 
the  treachery  ofDundas*    The  castles  of  Roslin,reducedbv 
Tantallon,  Hume,  and  others,  were  successively 
reduced  ;  and  during  the  winter  season,  the  whole 
country  within  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde  was  sub- 
dued  by  Cromwell  3°.  "  • 

Notwithstanding  these  accumulated  and  rapid  Pi»n  of  do 

•  c    .      '     i  -  .  fence- 

misfortunes,  the  most  vigorous  preparations  were 

made  for  the  approaching  campaign.  The  more 
violent  covenanters,  who  had  embraced  the  re- 
monstrance, abandoned  Charles,  and  the  defence 
of  their  country  ;  but  the  moderate  united  with 
his  friends  for  its  preservation,  and  the  resources 
of  3.  party  yet  untried  remained.  Volunteers  of 
all  ranks,  who  had  languished  under  the  former-  . 
proscription  of  their  party,  crowded  with  emula. 
tion  to  tfye  royal  standard  ;  and,  as  the  levies  wcra 
completed  from  each  county,  an  army  not  inferior 
to  thq  former  was  collected  at  Stirling,  The  king, 
at  the  request  of  the  estates,  assumed  the  com- 
mand in  person.  The' duke  of  Hamilton  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant,  and  Lesly  major-general.  Ad- 
hering cautiously  to  the  defensive  plan  of  the  for- 
mer campaign,  they  encamped  in  the  Torwood, 
a  few  miles  from  Stirling,*  where  their  front  was 
protected  by.  the  Carron  and  strong  entrench- 
ments, while  the  northern  counties  wer?  open 

l«  Pari.  Hist.  xix.  44&.     Baillie,  ii.  368.     Whitlock,  46;*,  " 
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book  behind  for  provisions  and  supplies.  This  plan 
cJi^j  however  was  imperfect,  as  another  army  was  re- 
i65i.  quisite  beyond  the  Forth,  between  which  and  that 
of  the  king  at  Stirling,  Cromwell  would  never 
have  ventured  to  interpose.  The  military  opera- 
tions  of  the  English  general,  which  had  been  sus- 
pended by  sickness,  were  resumed  on  his  reco- 
very ;  but  he  found  the  situation  of  the  Scots  im- 
pregnable, and  their  resolution  to  decline  an  en- 
gagement inflexible.  Six  weeks  were  thus  inac- 
tively consumed,  till  Overton  crossed  into  Fife,  tor 
2»appoim-  intercept  their  supplies.  Holborn  and  Brown 
Cromwell  -  were  dispatched  to  oppose  him  ;  but  as  Lambert 
had  followed  with  two  thousand  men,  the  Scots, 
after  a  desperate  engagement,  in  which  the  cowar- 
dice or  misconduct  of  Holborn  and  the  personal 
valour  of  Brown  were  conspicuous,  were  almost 
Entirely  destroyed.  Their  gallant  commander 
was  taken  prisoner  ;  and  at  a  disaster  ultimately 
so  fatal  to  his  country,  he  expired  of  grief.  Inver- 
keithing,  Burntisland,  and  other  fortified  places 
in  Fife,  were  immediately  surrendered;  and  Crom- 
well, transporting  the  remainder  of  his  army  thi- 
ther, advanced  to  Perth,  into  which  a  garrison 
had  been  just  introduced.  Such  was  the  rapi- 
dity and  vigour  of  his  arms,  that  on  the  same  day 
On  which  the  moats  were  drained,  the  walls  were 
battered  down  with  his  cannon ;  and  lord  Duf- 
■fus,  the  governor,  to  avoid  a  general  assault,  was 
compelled  to  capitulate  3\ 

31  Baillie,  ii.  4TO-2.  4.    Pari.  Hist.  xix.  494—7.  500. 
Balfcw's  Mem.  MS. 
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'   In  the  present  ext;  ci;  -*ty,  to  which  Charles  was 
reduced,  his  resources  in  the  north  were  intercept- 
ed; the  desertion  or  his  troops  increased,  and  as  K^f1' 
Cromwell  might  refuse  to  fight  without  eminent  j^^d!'* 
advantage,  it  was  speciously  alleged  that  no  choice 
remained,  except  to  starve,  disband,  or  to  march 
into  England,     The  way  thither  was  now  unob- 
structed, and  as  his  troops  were  nearer   to  the 
capital  than  those  of  Cromwell's,  he  embraced 
the  desperate  resolution  of  abandoning  one  king- 
dom for  the  precarious  chance  of  regaining  ano- 
ther, where  he  expected  to  be  joined  on  his  arri- 
val by  his  numerous  friends.     The  resolution  was 
opposed  by  Argyle  alone,  but  with  arguments 
confessedly  of  no  inconsiderable  strength.    It  was 
ungenerous  to  desert  a  loyal  people  who  had  re- 
ceived him  when  an  asylum  was  necessary,  and 
still  continued  to  support  him   on  their  throne  ; 
much  more  to  deprive  thefri  of  their  last  army, 
and  to  leave  them  exposed  to  an  unobstructed 
conquest.  To  remain  on  the  defensive,  in  a.  coun* 
try  where  his  authority  was  acknowledged,  was 
safer  far  than  to  transfer  the  war  into  another, 
where  no  insurrection  was  prepared  for  his  sup- 
port j  and  if  the  passes  to  the  north  were  pre- 
occupied, the  west  and  the  south  were  abandoned, 
or  left  unprotected  by  Cromwell.     If  a  defensive 
war   were  continued,   the  present    force   might 
again  reduce  that  victorious  commander  to  his 
former  difficulties ;  and  an  army  levied  beyond 
the  Tay,  would  compel  him  either  to  submit  or  to 
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book   retreat  to  his  ships.    But  the  hope  of  assistance  to 

VI 

u-v-^  be  obtained  in  England  was  altogether  delusive; 
l651'  as  they  had  fatally  experienced  in  their  last  expe- 
dition ;  nor  from  its  unfortunate  event,  or  from 
the  recent  detection  of  their  correspondence  with 
the  presbyterians,  was  greater  success  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  present.  Argyle,  whose  reasons  were 
rejected,  was  permitted  with  some  hesitation  to 
retire  to  his  estate.  The  camp  was  suddenly  rais- 
ed ;  and  Charles  advanced  into  England,  by  rapid 
marches,  with  an  army  ef  eighteen  thousand 
men  32. 
Tmacd  by  It  is  uncertain  whether  Cromwell  was  more  sur- 
w  prised  or  pleased,  at  an  event  to  which  his  opera- 
tions had  so  materially  contributed.  He  knew 
that  the  royalists  were  a  broken,  dispirited  party, 
and  that  the -conspiracies  of  the  English  presbyte- 
rians had  been  detected  and  suppressed.  His  con- 
•  duct  was  the  same  at  Preston,  where  he  interpos- 
ed between  the  enemy  and  their  return  to  Scot- 
land,.and  he  foresaw  the  ruin  of  the  king  from 
his  march  into  England,  and  the  destruction  of  his 
own  troops  from  a  winter  campaign  ss.  While  he 
exhorted  the  parliament  not  to  be  surprised  at  the 
approach  of  the  Scots,  he  ordered  the  militia  to 
assemble  and  obstruct  their  progress;  dispatched 
Lambert,  with  the  cavalry,  to  retard  their  march, 
and  leaving  Monk  with  seven  thousand  troops  for 

,    ?-  Clarend.  vx.  S97.     Burnet's  Mem.  426. 
#  Pari.  Hist.  six.  500. 
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the  reduction  of  Scotland^  hastened  homeward    book 
himself  within  two  days  in  pursuit  of  the  king.        \m^J 
The  expectations  of  exciting  an  insurrection  in  ^jngdii- 
England  were  disappointed,  and  Charles,  in  his  *$£&** 
progress  through  Lancashire,  had  not  been  joined 
either  by  the  presbyterians  or  by  his  father's 
friends.     None  were  prepared  to  support  an  un- 
expected invasion,  which  resembled  rather  a  pre- 
cipitate flight.     The  militia  that  guarded  the  pub- 
lic roads  prevented  their  assembling,  and  while 
the  event  was  uncertain,  they  remained  undeter- 
mined }  intimidated  by  CromwelFs  unremitting' 
pursuit.     The  royalists  were  further  deterred,  by 
a  declaration  of  the  committee  of  ministers  resolv- 
ing to  admit  of  none  who  professed  themselves 
hostile  to  the  covenant,  which  the  army  was 
intended  to  prosecute  and  restore  :  the  presbyte- 
rians were  discouraged,  by  an  intercepted  letter  in 
which  Charles  directed  IVfassey,  who  preceded  his 
inarch,  tp  suppress  the  declaration  which  the  clergy 
had  prepared.     From  the  same  distrust  of  his  sin- 
cerity or  of  his  success,  the  Scots  attached  to  the 
covenant  deserted  so  fast,  that  his  army  was  now  . 
diminished  to  fourteen  thousand  men.     At  War- 
rington bridge  their  passage  was  disputed  by  Lam- 
bert, who  retired  in  real  or  affected  disorder  ;  but 
the  sagacious  Lesly,  whom  the  king  reproached  as 
alone  dispirited,  already  presaged  their  approach- 
ing destructiqn  34.     Exhausted  by  fatigue,  and 

34  Pari.  Hist.  &•  £•  8.  18,      Clarend.  vi.  400.     Baxter's 
£,ife,  68. 
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book   unable  to  prosecute  their  march  to  the   capital, 
w^-_/  they  were  invited  to  Worcester,  a  loyal  city,  wher$ 
mx'    from  its  vicinity  to  Gloucester  Massey  expected  to 
be  joined  by  his  former  adherents.     But  the  mi- 
litia, whose  numbers  amounted  to  eighteen  thou- 
sand, closed  around  the  devoted  city  ;    and  when 
Cromwell  arrived   with   a  veteran  army  almost 
equally  numerous,  there  remained  no  hopes  of 
retreat,  and  scarcely  even  the  chance  of  escape. 
Battle  of        The  assault  was  appointed  on  the  third  of  Sep* 
Bept.3.    "  tember,  as  a  day  propitious  to  Cromwell,  and  fatal 
to  the  Scots  from  their  defeat  at  Dunbar.     Fleet* 
^rood,  his  lieutenant,  attacked  the  enemy  beyond 
the  Severn,  and  while  their  communication  was 
preserved  by  abridge  of  boats,  the  assault  of  Wor- 
cester was  reserved  for  himself.    Such  was  the 
obstinate  resistance  which  Fleetwood  encountered, 
that  a  large  part  of  the  army  was  transported  by 
Cromwell  across  the  Severn  ;  and  while  his  troops 
were  thus  divided,  the  Scots,  to  prevent  the  as-, 
sault  which  they  dreaded,  burst  forth  with  their 
whole  force,  at  the  opposite  gates.     Their  attack 
was  at  first  successful ;  the  invincible  life-guards 
of  the  English  commander  began  to  recede,  and  for 
some  time  his  artillery  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  Scots :  but  his  return  with  fresh  forces  re<* 
stored  the  battle,  which  was  obstinately  disputed, 
in  close  encounter,  for  three  hours  with  alternate 
success.    The  Scots  at  length,  pppressed  J>y  ?upe* 
riour  discipline,  and  overpowered  by  numbers, 
fled  in  disorder  to  defend  the  unfinished  entrench- 
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merits  of  the  city  j  but  the  enemy  had  already  en-  %ook 
tered  the  gates,  and  all  within  was  confusion  and  ^^ 
dismay.  While  the  citadel  was  stormed,  and  fit  l6S*\ 
teen  hundred  were  put  to  the  sword  by  Cromwell 
provoked  at  their  resistance,  Charles  escaped  from 
the  city  with  the  horse  who  abandoned  their  foot 
to  destruction.  The  whole  battle,  one  of  the  se- 
verest which  Cromwell  had  ever  witnessed  *&,  sub- 
sisted for  five  hours  till  the  descent  of  night* 
Three  thousand  were  slain  in  the  field.  Ten 
thousand  prisoners  were  taken  in  the  town,  or  in 
the  pursuit  next  day  ;  and,  when  driven  to  Lon- 
don, such  as  survived  the  mortality  of  a  crowded 
prison  and  the  want  of  food  were  shipped  for  the 
plantations.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  was  mortally 
wounded.  Eleven  noblemen  were  taken  prison* 
ers,  of  whom  rhe  earls  of  Derby  and  Lauderdale 
were  destined,  the  one  for  the  scaffold,  and  the 
other  for  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  tower. 
Lesly  and  Middleton,  who  escaped  with  the  horse* 
were  intercepted  in  Yorkshire ;  and  if  a  few  fugi- 
tives were  preserved  by  flight,  none  returned  in  a 
body  to  Scotland  3*. 

The  king's  escape  from  the  battle  of  Worcester,  King** 
lias  been  frequently  related,  and  is  perhaps  suffi-  ttcve' 

35  Pari.  Hist.  xx.  44—6.  63.  Whitlock,  482.  Clarendon, 
and  the  historians  who  transcribe  his  narrative,  have  grossly 
misrepresented  the  behaviour  of  the  Scots.  Cromwell,  whose 
dispatches  contain  the  only  distinct  account  of  the  battle, 
does  them  more  justice.  "  Indeed  it  was  a  stiff  business — a  very 
glorious  mercy — as  stiff  a  contest  as  I  have  ever  seen."  Id. 

36  Part  Hist.  xx.  53—7.    Clarend.  vi.  411.  Whitlock,  485. 
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boo£   ciently  known.    While  the  world  was  ignorant 
or  apprehensive  of  his  fate,  he  was  preserved  by  the 


ml  most  exemplary  fidelity,  attended  with  circum* 
stances  of  the  most  romantic  distress.  Disengaging 
himself  from  the  horse,  that  accompanied  his  flight, 
he  rode  with  a  few  friends  to  the  confines  of  Staf* 
fordshire  and  Shropshire,  and  dismissing  his  at- 
tendants before  the  break  of  day,  was  recommended 
to  the  Penderells  who  lived  at  Boscobel,  in  the 
humble  and  laborious  situation  of  woodmen.  All 
day  he  remained  in  the  woods,  disguised  as  a  pea- 
sant employed  in  cutting  faggots  with  a  bill.  By 
night  he  was  conducted  from  cottage  tQ  cottage, 
subsisting  on  the  homely  fare  of  his  attendants. 
In  one  instance  he  took  refuge  in  a  large  oak, 
where,  concealed  by  the  leaves  and  branches,  he 
discerned  and  overheard  his  enemies,  who  were 
searching  for  fugitives  in  the  adjacent  woods. 
When  he  was  conveyed  to  persons  of  a  higher 
rank,  the  recesses  used  in  every  popish  family  to 
secrete  their  priests,  were  employed  for  his  pre- 
servation; and  the  civil  wars  having  served  not 
only  to  detect  the  characters,  but  to  prove  the  re- 
solution and  fidelity  of  men,  the  confidence  to  be 
reposed  in  each  was  precisely  known.  As  his  stay 
was  no  longer  safe  in  the  midst  of  the  kingdom, 
surrounded  by  enemies,  and  with  a  large  reward 
attached  to  his  head,  he  was  conveyed  to  the  neigh? 
bourhood  of  Bristol,  by  the  contrivance  of  colonel 
Lane,  whose  sister  rode  on  a  pillion  behind  the 
king.    It  >yas  impossible,  however,  to  procure  a 
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vessel  there:    and   when  conducted  to  colonel    book 

vi 
Windham's  in  Dorsetshire,  he  was  again  disap-  u~v~«# 

pointed  of  shipping,  and  experienced  the  most  165i* 
imminent  dangers  and  unexpected  escapes*  Upon 
one  occasion,  a  smith  observing  that  his  horSe  had 
been  shod  in  the  north,  went  to  communicate  the 
circumstance  to  a  fanatical  preacher,  engaged  in 
prayer;  but,  before  his  devotions  were  finished* 
the  king  had  departed.  In  descending  a  hill  with 
a  female  cousin  of  Windham's  behind  him,  he  met 
Desborough  the  parliamentary  general,  and  passed 
undiscovered  through  his  whole  line.  A  vessel 
was  at  length  procured  at  Shoreham  in  Sussex, 
and  forty-five  days  after  his  escape  from  Worces? 
ter  Charles  was  safely  transported  to  France. 
Fifty  persons  of  each  sex  were  entrusted  with  his 
concealment  at  different  times ;  and  if  estimated 
by  the  obscure  condition  of  his  preservers,  and  the  - 
magnitude  of  the  reward,  his  escape  (which  was 
deemed  miraculous  by  his  adherents)  has  been  ex- 
ceeded only  by  that  of  the  late  pretender,  his  bro- 
ther's grandson,  from  the  battle  of  Culloden37. 

When  the'  army  was  thus  withdrawn  from  the  Rj^ucV0T,J 

J  ^  #  of  Scotland 

defence  of  Scotland,  the  reduction  of  that  kingdom 
was  accomplished  without  loss,  and  almost  with* 
out  resistance.  Stirling  castle  was  provided  with 
whatever  was  requisite  for  its  defence ;  but  the 
garrison  consisted  only  of  highlanders  unaccus,- 

37  Carte,  iv.  639t    Bate's  Elenchus,  240.     CUrend.   vi. 
413—18. 
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book  tomed  to  the  perils  of  a  siege.  T  M  at  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  shells,  the/  mum  <ist  their 
commanders  whom  they  forced  •«  ■  wiate,  and 
departed,  loaded  with  the  plunder  or  the  fortress 
which  they  had  refused  to  defend. '  The  records 
of  the  kingdom,  preserved  on  the  surrender  of 
Edinburgh  castle,  were  retaken  at  Stirling;  and 
were  unnecessarily  transported  by  Monk  to  the. 
tower  of  London.  His  arms  were  next  directed 
against  Dundee;  a  rich  and  fortified  town  in 
which  the  wealth  of  the  adjacent  country  was  se- 
cured. An  unavailing  resistance  was  encouraged 
by  the  promise,  or  the  hopes  of  relief  j'  but  the 
committee  of  estates  were  surprised  at  Alyth,  and 
taken  prisoners  by  Alured,  who  dispersed  the 
levies  which  they  had  begun  to  collect.  A  similar 
Attempt  of  the  royalists  was  suppressed  at  Dum- 
fries ;  and  no  public  authority  or  force  remained 
for  the  preservation  of  the  kingdom.  From  the 
intemperance  of  the  royalists,  Dundee  was  won  by 
•surprise  or  by  storm.  The  garrison  was  devoted 
to  the  sword ;  the  inhabitants  of  each  sex,  and  of 
every  age,  were  abandoned  by  Monk,  to  an  indis- 
criminate massacre;  and  the  gallant  Lumsden, 
their  governor,  after  obtaining  quarter,  was  put 
to  death  at  his  inexorable  command  s8.  Intimi- 
dated by  this  severe  .example,  Montrose,  Aber- 
deen, and  St*  Andrews,  surrendered  at  discretion 

**  Pari.  Hist.  xx.  29.  56.  62.  Balfour's  Memorials,  MS, 
Whitlock,  482—4.  Gumble's  Life  of  Monk,  43.  Statistical 
Accounts,  vii.  212. 
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On  the  approach  of  Monk,  whose  detachments   book 
penetrated  to  the  remote  isles  of  the  north,  Hunt-  _^_^ 
ley  and  the  earl  of  Balcarras,  with  an  inconsider*     l6SU 
able  party,  retired  to  the  highlands ;  and,  as  the 
first  conquest  of  their  new  republic,  the  English 
boasted  the  subjection  of  a  country  impervious 
to  the  Romans,  which  had  resisted  the  arms  and 
the  arts  of  Edward  and  Henry,  their  former 
kings  39* 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  Cromwell,  to  feci- unkajfeh 
iitate  his  own  usurpation,  had  already  destined 
Scotland  for  a  military  government  under  his  offi- 
cers, but  the  parliament  was  careful  to  reserve  the 
civil  administration  to  itself.     St.  John,  Vane,  and 
six  others  were  appointed  commissioners  to  settle 
the  kingdom,  with  instructions  to  adjust  an  incor- 
porating union ;  and  under  these  specious  terms, 
the  introduction  of  an  English  government  was 
artfully  disguised.    Delegates  were  summoned  to 
attend  the  commissioners ;  but  the  slow  returns  of 
the  sheriffs  demonstrate  that  the  union  was  a  com- 
pulsive measure,  unacceptable  to  the  Scots.    The 
clergy  protested  against  it,  as  conducive  to  the 
subordination  of  the  church  in  the   affairs  of 
Christ.    The  boroughs  and  shires  who  refused  to 
send  delegates,  or  whose  delegates  refused  to  ac- 
cede to  an  union,  were,  the  former  disfranchised, 
and  the  latter  excluded  from  the  protection  of 
v   government4*0.     Thirty-four   delegates,1    out    of 

39  Whitlock,  486—9.    Balfour's  Mem.  MS. 
«*  Whiriock,  487—99-  502. 
Vol..  III.  Gg 
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book  ninety  counties  and  towns  to  which  writs  had 
been  issued,  concurred  at  length  in  an  union  ;  or 
rather  in  electing  representatives  to  arrange  the 
conditions  with  the  English  parliament.  In  term* 
imposed  by  the  sword,  there  is  no  reciprocal 
communication  of  benefits ;  between  the  conque- 
rors and  the  vanquished  no  balance  of  obligations 
is  preserved.  A  transaction  therefore  in  which 
power  alone  was  consulted,  would  ill  deserve  our 
attention,  were  even  a  single  record  of  the  delibe- 
rations extant.  If  availing  themselves  of  the  right 
of  conquest,  the  English  had  proposed  to  abolish 
the  municipal  laws  and.  to  subvert  the  established . 
church,  they  were  probably  deterred  by  the  for- 
titude of  Argyle,  who  alone  acted  with  public  spi- 
rit, amidst  the  national  calamities  which  might 
have  been  prevented  by  his  advice.  When  he 
withdrew  from  the  army,  his  councils  and  his  pre- 
sence were  obnoxious  to  Charles ;  but  when  he 
discovered  Cromwell's  intention  to  treat  the  coun- 
try as  a  conquered  province,  he  fortified  himsejf 
upon  his  estate  ;  invited  Huntley  and  the  royalists 
to  form  an  association  for  mutual  defence,  and 
from  his  own  authority  summoned  a  convention 
of  estates  in  the  highlands.  The  confederacy, 
from  personal  or  family  animosities,  was  rejected 
by  Hundey;  Balcarras  and  the  royalists  capitulat- 
ed with  Overton,  and  consented  to  disband.  From 
an  abject  despair  of  the  public  safety,  no  one  at- 
tended his  summons  to  the  estates  ;  but  his  firm 
and  resolute    conduct   inspired   the  conquerors 
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themselves  with  moderation.     Two  of  the  com-    book 
missioners,  Saloway  and  Dean,  condescended  to    vJ^j 
treat  in  person  with  that  potent  chieftain,  whom     w& 
they  surprised  at   Inverary  -y  and  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  the  last  to  submit  to  Monk, 
and  the  last  to  accede  to  an  union  with  England  *l* 
From  the  violent  dissolution  of  the  English  par- 
liament, upon  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  the 
conditions  of  that  union  remained  undetermined. 
But  its  principle  was  supported  by  a  numerous 
army ;  and  the  subjection  of  the  people  was  pre- 
served by  a  chain  of  forts,  of  which  the  vestiges 
still  remain,  in  the  remotest  corners,  to  remind 
the  nation  of  its  former  servitude. 

Such  was  the  calamitous  issue  of  a  series  of  wars,  Review  of 

parties  and 

undertaken  from  principles  of  civil  and  religious  event* 
liberty ;  an  ancient  nation,  till  then  unconquered, 
subdued  by  a  party  hardly  perceptible  in  England  * 
when  the  wars  commenced.  When  we  review 
the  principal  transactions,  and  estimate  the  most 
distinguished  characters  of  that  eventful  period, 
the  unexpected  success  of  the  Scots,  in  opposition 
to  the  crown,  must  be  imputed  chiefly  to  the  ta- 
lents^dftheir  leaders,  and  to  the  union  'preserved 
among  the  prime  nobility  attached  to  the  cove-* 
nant.  In  the  timid  and  irresolute  moderation  of 
Hamilton,  in  the  bigoted,  and  short-sighted  vio- 
lence of  Laud  and  Strafford,  or  in  his  own  obsti* 
gate  and  imperious  disposition,  Charles  I.  found 
no  resource  against  the  flexible  and  popular  talents 
«<  Whitlock,  486— 9—90, 1. 
Gg  2 
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book    of  Rothes ;  the  shrewd  persuasive  eloqtlettce,  afad 
v^vxj    the  dexterous  address  of  Loudon ;  the  cool  and 
iG52.     profound  sagacity  of  Argyle ;  the  dark,  yet  not  in- 
considerate impetuosity  of  Lauderdale ;  and  the 
subtle   and  inventive  enthusiasm  of  Wariston. 
The  superiority  of  military  talents  was  also  theirs; 
and  Montrose  and  Middleton,  the  most  distin- 
guished commanders  of  Jthe  opposite  patrty,  con- 
tributed  originally  to  establish  the  covenant.    But 
the  advantages  derived  from  their  union,  were  lost 
in  consequence  of  the  fatal  Engagement.    The  na- 
tion, preserved  from  destruction  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  Argyle,  was  again  exposed  to  the  same 
danger  when  Charles  II.  was  invited  home  to  re- 
ceive the  crown.    Their  connection  with  England 
had  already  subsisted  so  long,  and  become  so  inti- 
mate, that  it  was  impossible  on  his  return  to  re- 
main at  peace  with  the  new  republic;  and  very 
difficulty  from  their  internal  dissensions,  to  resist 
its  arms.  Tranquillity  may  be  preserved  by  a  fede- 
ral alliance  between  different  governments,  whose 
structure  is  similar,  but  no  alliance  could  subsist 
between  the  English  commonwealth  and  a  Scottish 
monarch,  its  inveterate  opponent.  In  such  a  deadly 
contest  it  was  obvious  that  the  weaker  must,  pe- 
rish.   £  districted  nation,  impoverished  and  ex- 
hausted by  successive  wars,  presented  an  easy  con- 
quest, and  from  the  inveteracy  of  its  factions  could 
exert  but  half  its  strength  against  an  invading  foe. 
But  the  political  situation  of  the  Scots  was  dis- 
regarded j  their  loyal  feelings  were  alone  consult- 
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cd  in  the  recall  of  the  king.    The  considerations    book 
of  expediency  and  the  dictates  of  sound  policy 
were  forgotten,  when  the  same  nation,  which  had 
refused  an  asylum  to  the  father,  submitted  Volun- 
tarily, to  an  exterminating  war  by  the  reception 
of  his  son.    We  may  blame  on  the  one  hand,  a 
rigid  and  absurd  attachment  to  the  covenant ;  or 
on  the  other,  an  abject  and  not  less  intolerant  de* 
votion  to  the  crown;  but  the  primary  cause  of 
their  subjection  to  England,  was  the  recalling  of 
Charles,  at  a  time  when  the  nation  was  unable  ei* 
ther  to  support  his  rights,  or  to  assert  its  own  in* 
dependence  with  success.    Measured  by  the  com* 
jnon  rules  of  expediency  and  prudence,  the  deed 
which  we  applaud  as  generous,  must  be  condemn* 
cd  as  impolitic  and  ruinous  to  the  kingdom* 

During  the  subsequent  usurpation  of  Cromyrell, 
the  history  of  Scotland  is  almost  entirely  mute,. 
Her  writers  seem  to  avert  their  eyes*  from  a  p&- 
riod  of  ignominious,  yet  not  intolerable  servitude  * 
but  the  silence  ascribed  to  their  shame  or  th^jt 
vexation,  may  be  better  explained  by  the  inglor 
rious  state  to  which  the  nation  was  reduced.  A$ 
the  beginner,  and  as  an  active  confederate,  sBfe 
maintained  a  distinguished  character  during  the 
civil  wars  j  but  her  importance  was  lost,  and  her 
independence  extinguished,  in  consequence  of  her 
compulsive  union  with  England.  Without  any 
share  or  interest  in  the  naval  expeditions. and  tri- 
umphs of  Cromwell,* her  external  history  ceased 
with  her  government  \  and  the  Imperfect  annals 
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book  of  her  domestic  slavery,  are  distinguished  only 

u^j  by  a  single  insurrection  which  I  shall  proceed  to 

l65s-  relate. 

inwurec-  When  Monk  was  recalled  to  the  command  of 

tion  in  the 

highland*,  the  fleet,  the  earls  of  Glencairn  and  Balcarras,  en- 
couraged by  his  absence,  or  apprehensive  that  their 
correspondence  with  Charles  had  been  detected, 
retired  to  the  highlands,  where  a  few  tribes  were 
prepared  to  take  arms.  They  were  joined  by  the 
earl  of  Angus,  Montrose,  lord  Eenmure,  and  Lorn 
the  son  of  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  who  adhered 
with  a  saving  policy  to  a  party  different  from 
that  of  hi§  father,  that  which  side  soever  should 
prevail,  the  family  might  be  preserved  **.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  conquered  people  submits  at  once  tq 
a  foreign  ypke.  Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of 
Lilburfi  to  disperse  their  levies,  many  of  the  young 
and  discontented  gentry  repaired  to  the  highlands, 
whither  the  most  serviceable  horses  were  convey? 
cd  for  their  use.  Their  numbers  amounted  to 
five  thousand,  a  greater  force  than  Montrose  had 
commanded;  but  Glencairn,  who  proposed  to 
imitate  his  exploits,  possessed  no  share  of  his 
exalted  enterprising  spirit,  or  of  the  ascendency 
which  genius  acquires  over  the  human  mind.  His 
'authority  was  disputed,  and  on  producing  a  com- 
mission from  Charles,  reluctantly  obeyed.  Dissen- 
sions" encreased  to  such  a  shameful  height,  that 
Middleton j  who  had  escaped  from  the  tower,  wa§ 

?  ?*illie,  ii.  3tt-r9.  V  "    .    "••''"'      * 
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invited  and  sent  from  court  to  supersede  Gkn-    book 
cairn  who  had  been  the  first  to  take  arms,  and    ^r»j„, 

J653, 

whose  submission  to  the  English,  gave  the  first 
example  of  a  contagious  defection, 

A  singular  and  romantic  enterprise  was  under-  singular 
taken  by  Wogan,  an  adventurous  young  man,  enterPnse* 
who  attended  the  court  of  the  exiled  king.    En- 
gaged in  his  early  yduth  in  the  *service  of  parlia- 
ment, he  had  been  reclaimed  to  royalty  by  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.    From  a  restless  spirit,  im- 
patient for  action  and  distinction,  he  now  deter* 
mined  to  march  through  England  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Middleton,  with  whatever  troops  he  could 
collect  on  the  road.    Neither  the  entreaties  of  hiis 
friends,  the  opposition  of  the  ministers,  not  the' 
advice  of  Charles  himself  could  dissuade  him  from 
the  attempt.     He  landed  at  Dover  with  a  few 
companions,  who  remained  three  weeks  in  Lon- 
don undiscovered,    enlisting  men   among  theiir 
acquaintance  and  friends,  and  purchasing  horses,' 
.which  were  openly  quartered  at  the  public  inps. 
Departing  under  the  designation  of  Cromwell's- 
soldiers,  a  troop  of  four-score  hQrse  completely * 
armed,  was  conducted  by  Wogan,  through  un-- 
frequented  roads,  without  a  single  misadventure/ 
to  the  highlands  of  Scotland,     Jle  distinguished7 
himself  there  by  many  gallant  exploits ;  but  from 
the  want  of  skilful  assistance,  he  died  prematurely » 
of  ?in  inconsiderable  wound.*?,       ,  .     n 

«  Clarendon,  vi.  507. 
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book       The  royaUsts,  who  had  anxiously  solicited  fo. 
rfcign  auxiliaries,  to  confirm  their  party,  were 


insurrec-    taught  to  expect  the  arrival  of  Charles  or  of  his 


tion  sui 


brother  James.  .  But  the  escape  of  the  former  was 
too  recent,  and  the  situation  of  both  too  despe- 
rate for  either  to  endanger  his  person  in  a  new 
expedition.    From  Monk's  severity,  on  returning 
with  additional  farces  to  suppress  the  insurrec* 
tion,  no  hopes  of  accommodation  or  of  success, 
remained.    The  protector  however,  still  insecure  in  • 
his  late  usurpation,  was  apprehensive  that  an  in- 
surrection m  Scotland  might  prove  a  dangerous 
prelude  to  commotions  in  England*    Ah  indem- 
nity was  therefore  privately  offered,  and.  succes- 
sively embraced  by  the  earls  of  Athol,  Seafbrth, 
Montrose,  Kemnure,  and  at  length  by  Lorn, whose 
ftther  had  already  submitted  to  receive  an  £i\g« 
ttsh  garrison  into    Inverary;    and  MidcUeton* 
July**,     ^atoned  by  their  defection,  was  surprised  at 
l^hgearry,  where  his  forces  were  dispersed.  Had 
they :  continued  united,,  their  numbers  and  despair 
ijiight  haye  rendered  the  highlands  impervious  to 
Monk,    But  his  army  pf netrated  without  oppo* 
sition  through  the  highlands,  the  reduction  of 
which,  was  completed  and  preserved  by  his  nu- 
merous garrisons;  aaxl  the  depredations  of  the 
tywl??s  native?,  w$re  for  once  restrained  by  a  vi- 
gors an***. 

«*  Clarendon,  539.    Baillie,  ii.  378— 94.    Burnet,  L  85. 
'Thurloe's  State  Papers,  ii.  SSS— 483.    Gamble's  Life  of 
Monk,  82.    Skiriper,  66.    Whitlo^k,  5,  79* 
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Such  was  the  last  effort  of  resistance,  and  bow    book 
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incessant  soever  the  suspicion  of  plots  and  conspi-    w** 
racies,  such  was  the  only  public,  or  important  state  «r 
event  that  occurred,  in  Scotland,  during  the  pro-  under  ti* 
tectorate  of  Cromwell.   The  history  of  a  free  peo-  wurp'tl1*' 
pic,  or  of  a  people  struggling  to  preserve,  or  to  re- 
cover  their  freedom,  when  their  passions  and  ta- 
lents are  roused  and  exerted  with  an  unwonted 
energy,  presents  an  impressive  spectacle  to  the 
human  mind.    But  a  state  of  servitude  is  dull 
and  oblivious.    A  few  years  of  liberty  are  far 
more  interesting  and  more  instructive  to  hu- 
manity than  an  age  of  despotism.    Yet  the  civil 
and  military  institutions  of  the  conqueror,  the 
innovations  produced  by  a  new  government,  and 
th$  internal  progressive  state   of  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants,  may  furnish  a   subject  of 
curious  inquiry,  even  when  the  history  of  public 
transactions  is  silent.     Without  adhering  rigo* 
rously  to  the  period  of  the  Usurpation,  I  shall 
proceed  concisely  to  examine,   I,  The  govern- 
ment ;  under  which  the  constitution,  arms,  and 
revenues  of  the  state,  and  the  administration  of 
justice  and  religion,  are  comprehended.    II.  The 
useful  and  refined  arts,  including  the  commerce 
and  literature  of  the  nation.    Ill,  The  manners  of 
the  people,  and  the  discriminative  character  and' 
habits  of  the  age. 

I.  The  civil  administration  was  lodged  at  the  ac-  g****- 
cessioa  in  the  privy  council,  from  whom  it  was     • 
afterwards  transferred  tQ  the  wounifctee  of  estates* 
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book    From  the  additional  power  and  splendour  which 
i^J/    the  crown  acquired,  the  constitution  was  sunk  and 
ms-     lost  in  an  arbitrary  government,  in. which  the* 
will  of  the  sovereign,  of  old  so  limited,  became  the 
supreme  law  of  the  state.     The  ancient  nobility 
were  subjected  to  the  crown,  and  were  gradually, 
excluded  from  a  seat  in  council,  or  their  autho- 
rity was  overruled  by  the  prelates  and  minions 
of  the  court.     Their  indignation  at  being  thus  de- 
prived by  an  upstartf action,  of  their  former  power 
and  hereditary' influence, contributed  not  a  little, 
during  the  subsequent  commotions,  to  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  crown.  On  regaining  their  influence,1 
the- supreme  authority  was  vested  in  the  commit-* 
,tee:ibf  estates,  which  was  responsible. only  to  par- 
liament,'arid  controlled  by  the  commission  of  the 
church  alone. '   But  as  every  established  authority 
was  swept  away,  or  annulled  by  the  rights  of  usur- } 
pation  and  conquest,  the  nation  groaned  under  a* 
military  government  till  the  royalists  were  suppress- 
ed, ^rhen  a  eoukcil  of  state  was  instituted,  under ' 
lord  BroghiU  its  president,  to  reside  'in  Scotland, 
subordinate  to   the  protector   and  his    English 
council.     Of  nine  members,  Lockhart  and  Swin- 
ton  were  the'only  Scotsmen ;  but  its  powers,  more » 
ektenSiVe  than  those  of  the  privy  council,  comi  * 
preherided  the -ci^il  administration,  the  disposal  of  * 
the  revenue,  the  regulation  of  the-exchequer,  the 
-  appointment  of  commissioners  of  customs,  excise, 
and  sequestrations,  with  the  whole  train  of  subor*" 
dinate  officers j  th^  nomination  of  inferior  judges,  • 
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sheriff^,  commissaries,  and  justices  of  peace.  By 
an  additional  authority  over  the  church,  its  appro- 
bation was  requisite  to  entitle  the  clergy  to  the 
fruits  of  their  benefices;  but  in  the  exercise  of  those 
extensive  powers,  the  council  was  strictly  respon- 
sible to  Cromwell  4$. 

The  people,  however,  had  no  interest  nor  share  Reprtsa*- 

tation. 

in  the  government.     In  the  convention  surnamed 
Barebone's  parliament,  which  was  summoned  per- 
sonally after  the  forcible  dissolution  of  the  long 
parliament  to  receive  the  legislative  power  from 
Cromwell,  five  members  were  appointed  as  an 
adequate  proportion  for  Scotland.     By  the  instru- 
ment of  government  in  which  he  was  declared  pro* 
tector,  the  number  was  encreased  to  thirty,  but 
such  was  the  general  aversion  to  ap  union,  that 
twenty  were  only  returned  to  the  next  parlia- 
ment.    The  union  was  then  ratified  ;  and  anordi* 
nance  was  issued  to  incorporate  the  two  nations 
into  the  same  commonwealth;  to  exempt  from 
imposts  the  commodities  of  each  when'  imported 
into  the  other;  to  abolish  vassalage,  and  the 
whole  train  of  feudal  incidents,  services,  and  con- 
fiscations exacted  in  Scotland;  and  to  suppress 
the  hereditary  territorial  jurisdictions  into  which 
the  country  was  divided.     In  the  succeeding  par- 
liament the  returns  were  more  complete  ;  but  the 
representatives  were  either  English  officers,  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  courts,  and  boards  of  reve- 
ls Skinner's  Life  of  Mpnk,  72.     Thurloe>  «•  !"•  71  lt 
T-  530, 
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book   nue,  or  a  few  temporizing  Scotsmen  in  whom 

\^j    the  protector  could  confide.     The  influence  of 

1*56.^  Argyle  was  patriotically  exerted,  in  opposition  to 

the  council  of  state,  to  procure  the  return  of 

Scotsmen  alone ;  but  his  person  Was  so  peculiarly 

obnoxious  to  government,  that  his  own  election, 

(notwithstanding  his  former  interest)  was  pre* 

vented  by  Monk,  till  returned  as  a  commoner  tct 

Richard's  parliament*6. 

The  nobility  had  dismissed  their  warlike  retain- 
ers ;  but  in  a  country  not  entirely  disused  to  arms, 
among  a  people  not  attached  to  the  fixed  and 
sedentary  occupations  of  domestic  industry,  nu- 
merous armies  were  expeditiously  raised.  The 
first  armies  of  the  covenant  were  levied  and  disci- 
plined by  frequent  musters  in  each  parish,  and  col- 
lected by  means  of  the  ardent  enthusiasm  which 
pervaded  the  nation.  Each  soldier  was  furnished 
with  arms  and  a  month's  provisions;  and  as  they 
were  previously  disciplined,  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  fit  for  immediate  action  were  assem* 
bled  at  once.  The  expence  of  the  campaign  was 
at  first  defrayed  by  voluntary  contributions  and 
loans*7,  but  in  the  progress  of  the  civil  wars,  * 
more  regular  plan  was  adopted  for  supplies.  A 
committee  of  War  was  established  in  every  district, 
and  whether  to  raise,  or  to  reinforce  an  army,  a 
fixed  requisition  of  horse  and  foot  was  exacted  by 

*6  Pari.   Htst.  xx.  306.  xxi.  20.  261.    Thurlae,  v.  29£ 
322—66.  vii.  583.  600—13—16.    Baillie,  ii-  395. 
•    *  Pari.  Hist.  i.  157-  701.4-8.  203. 
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parliament,  from  each  county  and  town,  and  a   book 
monthly  maintenance  or  assessment  was  imposed    v*v%* 
to  preserve  them  embodied  against  Montrose.    A    165* 
horseman's  pay  was  a  shilling  or  fourteen  pence, 
a  foot  soldier's,  four-pence  or  five-pence  a  day  } 
but  the  monthly  maintenance  was  so  slowly  ad-       ' 
vaneed  by  the  different  counties,  that  it  was  fre* 
quently  commuted  for  free  quarters.  It  is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  established  force,  which,  if  actually 
levied  to  resist  Montrose,  must  have  amounted  to 
twelve  thousand  men ;  requiring  nine  thousand 
pounds  sterling  a  month,  at  a  time  when  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  was  retained  at  the  same 
pay  in  the  service  of  England  A 

Cromwell's  military  establishment  in  Scotland  »**• 
amounted,  during  Middleton's  insurrection,  to 
eighteen  thousand  men ;  but  it  was  afterwards  re- 
duced to  nine  thousand,  exclusive  of  some  incon- 
siderable garrisons.  Twenty-eight  garrisons  were 
maintained  iir  the  castles  and  farts,  which  he  had 
seized  or  constructed  to  overawe  the  country; 
but  the  principal  forces  were  stationed  at  Leith, 
Air,  Inverness,  and  Glasgow,  where  citadels  were 
erected,  and  at  Inverlochy  castle,  which  was  re- 
paired and  garrisoned  to  restrain  the  highlands. 
As  a  trooper's  pay  was  half  a  crown,  and  a  com- 
mon soldier's  a  shilling  a  day,  the  expencc  of  the 
army  in  1654  wa&  upwards  of  half  a  million  a 

<*  Rescinded  Acts,  Session  I  Act  35-  Ses.  ii«  Act  2.  Ses. 
iv.  Act  .6;  Ses.  v.  Act  fc  Ses.  vl  Act  6-  ParL  3d.  ch.  i- 
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book  year ;  but  when  thearmy  was  reduced,  its  expencd 
uw»  was  diminished  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
1656.  pounds.  The  regiments  were  frequently  recalled 
by  Cromwell,  who  was  jealous  of  Monk's  ascen- 
dency over  them  ;  and  were  replaced  by  others  of 
whose  dangerous  fanaticism  he  was  apprehensive 
in  England.  A  design  was  once  concerted  by 
Overton  and  other  republicans  to  secure  Monk, 
and  march  into  England  to  dethrone  the  protec- 
tor ;  but  when  the  conspiracy  was  detected,  it  was 
observable  that  the  officers  were  no  sooner  arrest- 
ed  or  cashiered,  than  their  influence  over  the  sol- 
diers immediately  ceased*?. 

Revenue  The  Subsidies  occasionally  granted  to  the  crown, 
were  levied  according  to  an  old  valuation,  or  ren- 
tal of  the  kingdom.  The  largest  never  exceeded 
400,000/.  Scots,  or  33,333/.  sterling.  On  the 
first  expedition  into  England  a  land  tax  of  the 
tenth  of  rents  was  imposed,  and  a  new  valuation 
was  appointed  by  parliament,  to  render  the  assess- 
ment more  equal  upon  property,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  state. 
A  period  of  civil  wars  is  seldom  favourable  to  the 
improvement  of  the  revenue.  The  assessment, 
after  a  long  interval,  was  slowly  collected;  but  the 
valuation  was  not  accomplished  till  the  execution 
of  Charles  I.f  when  a  general  estimate  of  each 
county  was  probably  framed.  This  valuation  was 
confirmed  in  the  usurper's  second  parliament  at 

49  Journals  of  the  Commons,  Dec.  1652.     Pari.  His{.  xxi, 
333.  Thurloe,,v.  472..  vii.  476.  Skinner,  74,  Gumbjp,  $1,  . 
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Westminster;  and  is  still  retained,  as  the  rule  of    book 

VI 

every  assessment  on  land.  The  patrimony  or  k^AJ 
established  rents  and  revenues  of  the  crown 
amounted  in  1650  to  33,000/.. sterling,  including 
the  customs,  but  thfe  deductions  applicable  to  the 
pffices  of  state,  and  the  alienations  made  to.  rapa* 
cious  courtiers,  reduced  that  sum  to  little  more 
than  17,000  pounds  5°.  An  excise  was  first  in- 
troduced, in  imitation  of  England,  during  the 
civil  wars;  and  extended  to  articles  not  only  of 
foreign  luxury,  but  of  domestic  growtlj  and  ne- 
cessary consumption,  upon  which  a  tax  is  far  more 
vexatious  than  profitable.  The  inland  excise,  un- 
der the  administration  of  parliament,  never  yielded 
above  13,200/.;  till  the  revenue  was  farmed  a  sura 
absorbed  by  the  expence  of  collections.  When 
appropriated  to  government,  the  episcopal  rents  Anno  i64<x 
were  computed  only  at  1 1,200/.  but  it  is#difficult 
to  ascertain  either  the  precise  revenue,  or  the  jpib- 
lic  expenditure,  before  the  usurpation si9 

The  council  of  state  was  industrious  to  diminish  during  the 

•  ,  usurpation. 

the  expence,  and  to  increase  the  defective  revenues 
of  Scotland,-  A  land  tax  of  120,000/.  sterling  was 
first  imposed,  by  monthly  assessments  of  10,000/. 
But  it  was  represented  by  the  inhabitants,  and  by 
Monk  himself,  as  an  intolerable  burden  ;  as  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  yearly  rent,  and  a  sixth  part 
of  the  assessment  of  England ;  and  it  was  collect- 
ed by  the  soldiers  with  extreme  difficulty,  till  re- 

*•  Thurloe,  i.  153.  vi.  445—70. 

*»  Apt  35.  Pari.  16* 4.    Thurloe,  i.  722.  iv.  4Si 
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,  book    (faced  successively  to  7500/.  and  6000/.  a  month, 
^JJ^  and  established  at  72,000/4  a  year  s*.    In  1656, 
IWT-    the  customs  amounted  only  to  4637/.  and  the  ex* 
dse  to  349313/*  but  they  encreased  in  three  years, 
from  a  more  diligent  collection,  to  62,154/.  ster* 
liagft.    The  public  revenue  at  Cromwell's  death, 
was  143,642/. ;  the  public  expenditure,  civil  and  mi- 
litary,  a86,45&/.and  the  annual  balance  (142,806/.) 
was  remitted  from  England  £4#    Such  was  the  ex* 
pensive  nature  of  a  conquest  which  was  beneficial 
to  the  vanquished  alone,  from  the  wealth  employ* 
ed  to  preserve  their  subjection ;  but  the  pressure 
of  taxes  was  severely  felt,  while  the  influx  of  mo- 
ney wad  slow  and  gradual ;  for  if  a  monthly  as- 
sessment of  10,000/.  exceeded  a  fourth  part  of  the 
yearly  rent*  we  must  conclude  that  a  large  pro- 
•  portion  of  the  specie  in  circulation  was  annually 

absorbed  and  returned  by  the  state, 
jidaink.  r  During  the  whole  of  the  last  and  of  the  preced- 
ing century,  the  administration  of  justice  had  been 
a  subject  of  frequent  and  just  complaint.  The 
Court  of  session  had  been  established  by  James  V., 
instead  of  the  daily  council,  and  in  imitation,  it  is 
said,  of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  However  neces- 
sary at  its  first  institution,  to  preserve  a  majority 
unintimidated  by  the  potent  barons,  the  number 
of  the  judges  in  the  progress  of  society  constituted 

J*  Thurloe,  ii.  476.  iii.  43.  iv.  JG0-&  830-31.    Pad. 
Hist.  xx.  208.  xxi.  328. 
*  Thurloe,  it.  530.  vL  445. 
*P«l.H«t.xrf.S2*~30~3~5 4 
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a  radical  defect  in  the  court.  A  few  supreme  book 
judges  are  placed,  like  insulated  individuals,  each 
in  a  conspicuous  station,  exposed  to  the  eyes  and 
severe  animadversion  of  mankind  ;  and  their  cha- 
racters are  consecrated  to  the  exact  discharge  of 
a  sacred  function.  The  weak  and  the  ignorant  are 
deterred  by  a  sense  of  incapacity,  from  a  laborious 
office  which  they  are  unable  to  execute  ;  and  such 
is  the  influence  of  popular  opinion,  directed 
towards. an  individual,  that  in  the  decision  of  pri- 
vate causSes,  the  most  profligate  instruments  of 
tyranny  or  of  faction  have  been  found  upright. 
From  the  number  of  its  judges,  the  court  of  ses- 
sion was  too  apt  to  forget  the  dignity  requisite  in 
judicial  proceedings,  and  to  suffer  them  to  dege- 
nerate into  the  protracted  debates,  and  capricious 
decrees  of  a  popular  assembly.  The  majority  were 
promoted  by  the  influence  of  some  powerful  fac- 
tion or  family,  to  which,  they  were  attached ;  and 
of  fifteen  ordinary  judges,  abilities,  eloquence,  and 
professional  knowledge  were  the  lot  oxAf  of  a  few, 
whose  superior  address  might  acquire  an  undue 
influence  over  the  rest.  Their  numbers  served 
only  to  multiply,  and  extend  their  family  or  pq- 
iitical  connexions,  and  to  shelter  the  individu&l 
from  popular  censure  j  and  their  mode  of  prefer- 
ment, as  affected  by  interest  rather  than  by  merit, 
rendered  them  peculiarly  dependent  on  the  crown. 
In  a  country  where  no  precedents  nor  laws  were 
established,  except  a  few  temporary  or  concise  sta- 
tutes, the  intricacy  and  the  frequency  of  questions, 
Vol.  III.  Hh 
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book  between-  the  nobility  and-  the  crown,  Of  tfceif 
subordinate  vassals,  to  subject  them  to  the  various 
incidents,  escheats  and  oppressive  exactions  of  the 
feudal  system,  must  have  furnished  ample  temp* 
tation  and  room  for  injustice.  The  popular  &• 
vour  acquired  on  the  first  institution  of  the  court* 
and  preserved  by  moderate  and  just  decisions,  wad 
lost  when  the  nobik  officium  was  arrogated ;  a  power 
briginafly  without  a  name,  assumed  as  if  inherent 
in  every  supreme  court,  to  interpose  wherever 
the  laws  were  defective  or  silent ;  to  alleviate 
their  rigour,  or  to  correct  their  imperfections* 
A  court  of  justice  vibrating  thus  between  law 
and  equity,  but  adhering  to  neither,  seems  tG 
have  excited  the  popular  complaint  of  Buchanan, 
who  laments  that  the  property  of  the  Scots  waa 
Subjected  to  the  absolute  will  and  disposal  of 
fifteen  men,  whose  authority  was  perpetual,  whose 
powers  were  tyrannical,  and  whose  arbitrary  de- 
crees were  the  only  laws  $$.  The  admission  of 
judges  to  the  offices  of  state  (those  of  king's 
advocate,  clerk  register,  and  secretary  of  state 
were  not  unfrequently  united  with  the  judicial 
character,)  opened  a  dangerous  path  totheir  am* 
tJition,  which  it  wa*  difficult  if  hot  impossible  td 
tread  with  integrity.  Whatsoever  independence 
might  remain  on  the  bench,  was  overpowered  bf 
the  occasional  attendance  of  the  extraordinary  lords, 
who  were  created  from  amongst  the  council,  witfr- 
vut  a  salary,  to  support  the  secret  influence  of  th* 

55  g€«NoteXIX; 
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crown.    When  the  supreme  judges  frere  thus    book 
converted  intc*  statesmen,  we   are  no  longer  sur-    v-*vO 

\ftcn 

prised  to  find  them  engaged  in  the  most  flagitious 
transactions  of  the  preceding  age  s6.  The  plea  of 
a  minister,  or  of  a  minion  was  seldom  un^uccess* 
-fill;  nor  was  his  influence  exerted  for  himself 
alone,  but  for  his  connections  and  friends*  From 
an  obsequious  and  criminal  compliance  with  the 
solicitation  of  a  court,  the  interval  is  not  great  nor 
the  transition  difficult  to  private  corruption*  The 
court  of  session  was  at  times  so  corrupt,  that 
in  the  public  opinion,  the  rich  had  no  occasion  to 
lose  their  cause,  and  at  times  so  venal,  that  money 
was  notoriously  dispensed  at  the  bar,  in  order  to 
purchase  the  votes  on  the  bench.  Personal  solicits* 
tion  was  not  disused*  till  a  later  period ;  and  it  ' 
is  observed  that  nothing,  contributed  more  to  the 
early  authority  which  the  clergy  acquired  than 
their  popular  invectives  against  the  partial  or  pros* 
tituted  decrees  of  the  bench  57. 

When  the  first  parliament  of  Cromwell  abolish-  English 

judge** 

ed  hereditary  territorial  jurisdictions,  constables 
*nd  justices  of  peace  were  substituted }  offices 
which  James  VL  had  established  but  suffered  to 
expire.    The  commissary  and  sheriff  courts  were 

*6  Maitlahd  of  Lethington^  and  Sir  James  Balfour,  the  de% 
vtsers  of  Darnley's  murder,  were  both  on  the  bench.  Sir 
James  Macgill  and  Archibald  Douglas  of  Spot,  though 
openly  engaged  in  Rizia's,  and  the  latter  secretly  in  Carn- 
ey's murder,  were  also  judges. 

J7  See  Note  XIX. 
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book  held  by  English  officers,  who  administered  a  sum* 
%m0*y~mj  mary  yet  not  unsubstantial  justice,  according  to 
*657,  the  plain  dictates  of  an  unlettered  understanding. 
But  the  supreme  court  wis  constituted  upon  twd 
.principles :  the  first,  that  Scottish  judges  should 
.be  admitted  in  order  to  explain  and  facilitate  bu- 
siness, but  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  a  ma- 
jority, as  corrupt  or  partial  to  their  allies  and 
friends ;  the  second,  that  the  laws  and  judicial 
proceedings  might  be  gradually  assimilated,  by  a 
majority  of  English  judges,  to  the  practice  of  Eng- 
land, Four  English  and  three  Scottish  judges 
were  accordingly  appointed ;  and  regular  circuits 
were  established  through  the  country.  The  ad- 
ministration of  justice  was  slow,  but  impartial,  and 
the  present  use  of  voluminous  memorials,  instead 
of  pleadings,  originated  from  their  ignorance  of 
the  Scottish  law,  and  from  the  refusal  of  the  prin- 
cipal advocates  to  attend  their  bar.  Their  deci- 
sions are  marked  rather  by  sound  sense,  than  by 
the  subtleties  of  legal  discrimination,  and  were 
long  remembered  as  the  purest  and  most  vigorous 
dispensation  of  justice  which  the  nation  had  en- 
joyed &. 
Religion.  While  the  country  beyond  the  Forth  was  pos- 
sessed by  Charles,  a  general  assembly  had  been 
held  at  St.  Andrews,  to  confirm  the  public  reso- 
lutions, and  to  inflict  a  salutary  punishment  upon 

#  JVhitlock,  $7*.  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  ir.  57.  250—68. 
524.  Baillie,  ii.  377—95-  Forbes's  Journal  of  the  Session* 
Preface,  xri. 
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the  remonstrants.    But  the  latter  renewed  their '  book 
protestation,  against  the  authority  of  their  national "  ^^^j 
idol,  the  assembly  itself  j  the  election  of  which     l6$7- 
was  prelimited  they  said,  by  recommendatory  let- 
ters from  the  commission  of  the  church.    The- 
dispute  was  exasperated  by  the  deprivation   of 
some  remonstrant  ministers;  and  a  subsequent* 
assembly  rendered  the  disorders  of  the  church  in-' 
curable.     When  debarred  by  Cromwell  from  civil  My  1^2. 
persecution,  each  party  appealed  to  the  people  in 
a  volunlinous  controversy ;  the  resolutioners  as  a 
majority  of  that  body,  whose  parity  it  was  impos- 
sible to  preserve,  if  a  minority  presumed  to  resist 
its  decrees  j  the  remonstrants,  as  the  pure  and  or* 
thodox  part  of  the  ministry,  not  obliged  in  doc- 
trinal articles  to  submit  to  the  errors  of  an  infal- 
lible church.     Their  violence  required  the  inter- 
position of  the  military,  and  their  next  assembly 
wa§  forcibly  dissolved.     From  the  artful  policy 
which  Vane  recommended^  synods,  and  presbyte* 
ries  were  permitted  to  subsist,  and  in  these  subor- 
dinate judicatures,  the  dissensions  of  the  clergy 
were  suffered  to  increase,  that  both  parties  might 
l>e  rendered  dependent  on  the  civil  magistrate  to 
whom  they  both  appealed.     By  a  recent  statute 
enacted  for  the  abolition  of  patronage,  the  choice 
of  parochial  ministers  had  been  transferred  to  the 
congregation,  and  wherever  a  vacancy  occurred, 
each  party  endeavoured  to  introduce  an  adherent 
of  its  own.     The  remonstrants  were  inferior  in 
numbers,  but  this  defect  was  compensated  by 

Hh  3 
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book  more  outrageous  devotion  and  violence*    A  more 
ltgr^>J  fanatical  worship  began  to  prevail ;  long  and  fire* 
1657.    quent  extemporary  sermons,  of  which  the  con* 
stant  topic  was  the  corruption  of  a  regenerated 
church;  more  vehement  and  incessant  prayers, 
and  a  prophetic  intonation  which  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  s8.    The  settlement  of  a  new  minister 
was  dishonoured  by  indecent  tumults  ;  the  rites- 
were  not  unfrequently  defiled  with  bloodshed; 
and  the  people  were  disfigured  and  dispersed  by 
blows  and  wounds.     Each  party  proceeded  to  in* 
flict  deprivation  upon  the  other  ;  and  as  the  pos- 
session both  of  the  church  and  the  benefice  de* 
pended  on  the  council,  they  applied  alternately  to 
Cromwell  for  protection  and  for  assistance.    The 
balance  was  adjusted  and  preserved  with  a  skilful 
hand.  When  the  protector  condescended  to  court 
the  presbyterians,  lord  Broghill  humanely  endea* 
*  voured  to  appease  their  dissensions,  in  order  to 
conciliate  their  joint  support  to  the  established 
government.     Their  conferences  proved  inefiec* 
tual ;  but  his  authority  enforced  a  mutual  tole* 
ration,  more  odious  perhaps  than  persecution  itself, 
The  tender  of  the  covenant,  and  of  other  religious 
oaths,  was  prohibited ;  and  excommunication,  di* 
vested  of  its  terrors,  was  deprived  of  every  tem- 
poral or  legal  effect.     The  clergy  were  required  to 
delist  from  their  pr^yer^  for  the  exiled  king*   Tho 

*    '•  Burnet,    i.   85—7.    Whitlock,  341.   528.    Baillie,   in 
\  970—3.    Baillie  describes  this  peculiar  cant  as  a  pythonising 

fiat  of  the-belljr  of  another  person. 
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remonstrants  complied,  as  less  disaffected  to  the    book 
protector's  government ;  but  the  resolutioners  re- 


'  fused  till  their  stipends  were  about  to  be  seques-     1657' 

trated,  when  they  adopted  a  saving  maxim,  that  a 
-  prince  unable  to  afford  them  protection,  might 
dispense  with  their  prayers-  From  an  unlimited 
toleration,  the  increase  of  sectaries  was  apprehend- 
ed and  deprecated  as  a  national  evil ;  but  such  was 
the  artful  texture  of  presbyterian  discipline,  or 
.such  the  censorial  rigour  of  its  parochial  sessions, 
that  of  the  numerous  sects  which  prevailed  in 
England,  though  a  constant  influx  was  occasion* 
ed  by  the  army,  the  quakers  alore,  whose  peace- 
ful doctrines  were  recommended  by  the  recent 
horrors  of*  war,  obtained  a  permanent  establish- 
ment in  Scotland  59. 

II.  In  barren  countries,  whose  inhabitants  are  Arts* 
poor  and  addicted  to  arms,  the  arts  of  utility  or  of 
luxury  are  few,  and  indeed  their  history  unimpor- 
tant;  but  in  Scotland  the  accession  was  an  event 
peculiarly  unpropitious  to  every  art.  The  spirit 
of  improvement  that  pervaded  the  rest  of  Europe, 
was  discouraged  when  the  splendor  and  elegance 
of  the  court  were  withdrawn,  and  the  general  re- 
sidence of  the  prime  nobility  was  transferred  to 
England.  An  universal  dejection  succeeded  the 
transient  joy  which  the  restoration  had  excited 
Whatsoever  industry  the  nation  possessed,  was 
extinguished  or  cherished  only  in  a  foreign  clime ; 

.   and  Jameson,  the  pupil  of  Rubens,  is  the  single 
59  Burnet,  i.  86.    Thurloe,  iv.  129.  557,  8. 
Hh4 
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book    distinguished  painter  whom  Scotland  produced, 

li-nriBj  Nor  was  its  progressive  situation  aloner  suspended. 

1657,     In  every  species  of  improvement  its  distance  from 

England  was  increased  by  the  accession;  and  to 

estimate  its  progress  in  the  arts  or  refinements  of 

social  life,  we  must  uniformly  consider  Scotland 

as  a  century  behind, 

tw£cu "        A  vague  opinion  is  entertained  by  some,  that 
Scotland  at  some  former  period  was  highly  culti* 
vated :  but  it  is  impossible  to  assign  an  adequate 
cause  for  the  decline  of  agriculture,  or  to  discover 
at  what  period  of  its  history  a  better  mode  of  culti- 
vation prevailed.     At  an  earlier  period  than  the 
present,  the  produce  of  the  country  was  confined 
almost  entirely  to  bear,  (an  inferior  species  of 
barley)  and  to  oats.     Instead  of  military  tenures, 
infeudations  for  rent  had  been  recommended  by 
the  legislature,  and  generally  adopted  to  encou* 
xage  a  better  cultivation ;  but  the  state  of  agri- 
culture must  have  been  poor  indeed,  when  it  re- 
quired a  new  species  of  tenure,  and  a  perpetuity 
instead  of  a  temporary  lease60.      The  peasants 
never  were  bound  to  the  soil ;  but  husbandry  in 
the  present  pferiod,  continued  to  languish  with* 
out  encouragement  or  the  means  of  improvement. 
The  farmer,  whose  possession  was  either  precarious 
or  of  a  short  and  improper  duration,  neither  in* 

60  Henry's  Hist.  vj.  584.  From  the  rental  of  the  great 
church  benefices  at  the  general  assumption,  it  appears  that  the 
rent  reserved  in  wheat  bore  no  proportion  Jo  that  of  other 
grain.  Keith's  Hist,  Appt  182, 
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closed  nor  planted,  nor  strove  to  ameliorate  the  300K 
sterility  of  the  soil.  A  portion  of  his  farm,  the  u^J 
most  fertile,  or  the  most  contiguous  to  his  dwell-  1657'  ; 
ing,  was  manured  and  ploughed  by  some  starving 
cattle;  and  was  never  suffered  to  rest  from  a  con- 
stant succession  of  annual  crops.  The  remainder 
was  abandoned  to  pasture  and  waste;  or  was 
ploughed  up  in  separate  portions,  at  distant  in- 
tervals, till  each  part  was  successively  exhausted. 
The  culture  of  wheat  was  mostly  confined  to  the 
counties  south  of  the  Tay,  where  four  bolls,  (or 
sixteen  bushels)  were  the  utmost  produce  of  a 
Scottish  acre  ;  but  the  use  of  artificial  grasses  was 
unknown;  and  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops  and 
fallows  was  never  practised,  to  invigorate  the  soil 
or  preserve  its  nutrition.  The  rents  >vere  payable 
in  kind,  unless  on  some  occasions  converted  into 
money;  but  the  tenant  was  not  unfrequently  sup- 
plied with  his  whole  stock  and  seed  by  the  land- 
lord, to  whom  half  the  produce  of  the  harvest 
was  appropriated  in  return 6l. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover,  and  it  would  be  curi-  Manufac 
ous  ratlier  than  important  to  enumerate,  the  re- 
maining arts  in  their  infant  state.  Were  we  to 
believe  a  doubtful  tradition,  the  Scots  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  method  of  planting  cabbages, 
and  tanning  leather,  till  instructed  by  CromwelPs 
soldiers  in  these  simple  arts.    That  they  were  in- 

/  6l  Donaldson's  Husbandry  Anatomized,  697.   Miscellanea 
Aulica,  191.    S«e  Note  XX. 
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book  debted  to  the  English  for  skill  and  dexterity,  is 
w-v — >  extremely  probable  ;  but  that  they  could  subsist 
without  cabbage  might  surprise  the  most  credu- 
lous ;  and  the  manufacture  of  leather  was  practised 
by  each  peasant  as  a  domestic  art62,  Homespun 
woollen  was  a  coarse  manufacture,  in  which  each 
family  was  occasionally  employed.  Linen  of  a 
coarse  texture  had  become  an  article  of  such  con. 
siderable  commerce,  as  to  constitute  a  staple  com* 
modity  of  the  country.  Soap  and  salt  works  had 
been  long  erected6-*;  the  former  served  perhaps 
for  domestic  consumption  J  the  latter,  besides  a 
large  exportation,  supplied  an  extensive  fishery, 
which  was  prosecuted  successfully  by  the  towns 
interspersed  along  the  coast  of  Fife,  till  the  fisher- 
men were  mostly  destroyed  at  the  battle  of  KiL 

•pwde.  $yth.  An  extensive  fair  was  held  at  St.  Andrews, 
to  which  the  Scottish  traders  who  frequented  Po- 
land returned  yearly  from  Dantzick,  where  thirty 
thousand  were  supposed  to  reside.  But  the  prin* 
#  cipal  trade  was  maintained  with  Campvere,  at 
which  place  the  Scots,  in  return  for  peculiar  im* 
munities,  had  long  established  their  staple  in  the 
Netherlands.  Their  exports  still  consisted  of  corn, 
wool,  coal,  lead,  salt,  fish,  coarse  woollen,  yarn  and 
linen,  the  raw  produce,  or  the  rude  manufactures 
of  their  country ;  their  imports  were  the  finer 
manufactures,  the  hardware  and  the  wines  of  the 

61  Johnson's  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands,  Works,  *♦ 
#44.  State  Business,  MS.  .  ' 

*3  Pari.  1619.  A^t  4& 
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continent:    and  such  was  the  consumption  of  book 
French  wines,  that  the  quantity  seized  by  Crom-   c-v-«* 
well  on  taking  possession  of  Leith  almost  exceeds 
belief*    At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  ^bout 
eighty  sail  of  shipping  belonged  to  the  Forth,  and 
when  Dundee  was  stormed  by  Monk,  threescore 
vessels  were  found  in  the  harbour*    .The  trade  of  shipping 
Scotland  since  the  accession,  had  undoubtedly  in- 
creased; but  notwithstanding  the  influx  of  money, 
it  suffered  under  the  accession,  from  the  oppressive 
taxes  imposed  upon  the  people64, 

literature,  soon  after  its  revival  ih  Italy,  had  Literature 
been  introduced  into  Scotland;  and  while  the 
people  were  yet  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  life,  was 
pursued  with  the  same  ardor  with  which  the  re- 
formation had  been  embraced.  While  the  learned 
throughout  Europe,  enraptured  with  classical 
models  of  perfections,  abandoned  their  native 
tongues  in  despair,  the  Scottish  writers,  it  is  justly 
observed,  were  excelled  by  none,  The  elegance 
of  Boethius,  the  friend  of  Erasmus,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  restorers  of  letters,  was  imitated  in 
the  succeeding  age  by  Lesly  bishop  of  Ross,  and 
far  surpassed  by  his  rival  Buchanan,  whose  vivid 
and  flexible  genius,  adapted  equally  to  poetry  and 
to  prose,  and  superior  to  the  servile  constraint  of 
»  dead  language,  united  an  invention  truly  poetical 

*  Whitlock,  4S8--84.  Hardwick's  State  Papers,  ii.  14*, 
Gumble,  44.  Baillie,  ii.  419.  Miscellanea  Aulica,  191.  where 
(he  exports  are  computed  at  200,000/.  in  a  State  of  Scotlan4 
piously  written  ^bpu^  the  era  of  the  acce$siqnf 
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book  with  the  purest  latinity  •  of  the  Augustan  age* 
The  education  or  residence  of  the  reformed  clergy, 
in  the  protestant  churches  of  France  and  Switzer- 
land, exacted  a  degree  of  attention  to  the  classical 
languages,  which  involved  a  disregard  of  their 
own  j  and  the  collection  entitled  the  Delias  Foe* 
tat  urn  Scotorum,  to  which  the  elder  Melville  con- 
tributed, furnishes  an  honourable  monument  of 
national  literature.  The  language  of  the  ancients 
continued  to  be  assiduously  cultivated,  till  the 
middle  pf  the  last  century  ;  but  the  learned,  like 
the  military  adventurers  of  Scotland,  frequently 
sought  abroad  for  those  literary  rewards,  which 
the  poverty  or  religion  of  their  country  intercept- 
ed at  home.  The  two  Barclays,  Dempster,  and 
Volusenus  (or  Wilson)  taught  or  studied  in  the 
universities  of  Frahce  and  Italy;  and  Arthur  John- 
ston, whose  version  of  the  Psalms  has  obtained  the 
next  rank  to  that  of  Buchanan,  subsisted,  till  re- 
called by  Charles  I.  as  a  physician  at  Paris. 

The  Scottish  language,  descended  from  the  same 
gothic  original,  had  begun,  before  the  accession, 
to  approximate  in  writing  towards  the  English 
standard.  The  compositions  of  James  were  rude 
and  pedantic;  but  Spottiswood  was  solicitous  in 
his  ecclesiastical  history,  to  refine  the  vernacular 
idioms  of  his  stile.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine, 
whether  a  dead  language,  in  which  men  had  been 
initiated,  and  of  which  the  purest  models  had 
been  studied,  from  their  earliest  years,  or  a  fo- 
reign dialect  which  the  tongue  was  unable  to  pro- 
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nounce,  and  to  the  purity  and  precision  of  which   book 
the  mind  was  unaccustomed,  imposed  the  severest  c-^^-i 
constraint  upon  original  genius.     Yet  at  a  time 
when  the  rugged  numbers  of  Donne  and  Johnson 
prevailed  in  poetry,  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  Drum- 
gave  the  first  specimen  of  a  rich  and  melodious 
versification,  and  discovered  a  vein  of  tender,  un- 
affected sentiment  which  succeeding  poets  have 
not  disdained  to  imitate.     His  taste  was  formed  in 
the  Italian  school;  and  he  preceded  Denham  and 
Waller  in  the  refinement  of  our  numbers;  though 
his  poetry,  like  theirs,  is  neither  always  equal,  nor 
always  correct. 

Sir  William  Alexander,  secretary  of  state,  en-  Alexander. 
joyed  a  higher  reputation  than  Drummond  in 
his  time.  His  monarchical  tragedies  are  full  of 
ostentatious  morality,  diffused  through  smooth, 
rhetorical  stanzas,  without  a  single  spark  of  ce- 
lestial fire*  His  poetry  was  amply  rewarded.  He 
was  created  earl  of  Stirling,  with  a  grant  of  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  be  parcelled  out 
amongst  a  hundred  adventurers,  with  the  title  of 
baronets  j  b>ut  the  sale  of  titles  was  a  lucrative  traf- 
fic, and  the  settlement  of  a  distant  colony  was  for- 
gotten. 

The  learned  Craig  is  distinguished  as  the  author  Crai*. 
of  an  early  treatise  on  the  feudal  law.  The  re- 
cords of  his  own  country  were  not  then  explored; 
but  his  education  at  Paris  enabled  him  to  compare 
the  different  codes  of  the  gothic  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  and  to  compile  a  work  upon  this  subject 
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boor    which  succeeding  authbrs  have  often  silently  tfrte 
k^j   scribed.    If  others  have  excelled  him  in  general 
ws*    researches,  and  abstract  speculation,  few    have 
united  such  practical  utility  with  a  profound  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  feudal  system* 
Napier  of       But  the  man  whose  genius  reflects  the  most  dts* 
toT         tinguished  lustre  upon  his  age  and  nation,  is  Na- 
pier of  Merchiston,  the  inventor  of  Logarithms* 
His  scientifical  genius  was  first  applied  to  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Apocalypse,  in  order  to  gratify  the 
protestants  by  a  Plain  Discovery  of  the  Pbpe  in 
•    Antichrist  -,  but  his  calculations  of  the  prophecies 
have  been  disproved  by  time,  and  his  name  has 
already  outlived  the  period  which  his  work  as- 
signed for  the  duration  of  the  world.     His  famtf 
is  more  durably  fixed  by  the  logarithmic  canon ) 
by  the  correspondence  between  arithmetical  and 
geometrical  progressions ;  a  sublime  invention  of 
universal  utility,  the  result  of  patient  and  intense 
meditation.     He  died  in  1 617,  at  the  age  of  axty- 
nine. 
Nnucfa.      From  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  a  flood 
X)f  barbarous  polemicks  overspread  the  nation* 
The  articles  of  Perth,  the  canons,  the  liturgy,  and 
the  doctrines  of  Arminius,  were  succeeded  by  the 
covenants  and  the  divine  rights  of  the  presbyte* 
rian  church  ;  and  when  these  topics  of  debate 
were   exhausted,    the  pious  indignation  of~thd 
clergy  was  levelled  at   the  sectaries  or    against 
themselves.     Tftie  universities  were  appropriated 
to  the  most  fanatical  instructors  j  and  the  Ian- 
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guage  and  philosophy  of  the  schools  were  imper*  300K 
fectly  taught,  as  subservient  to  a  species  of  con-.  \^yrsJ 
troversial  divinity  which  teemed, with  disputa-  i«*7- 
tious  invectives  against  the  errors  of  the  times. 
The  poverty  of  the  church  of  Scotland  is  pecu- 
liarly unfavourable  to  the  pursuit  of  letters :  her 
Universities  make  no  provision  for  the  indepen- 
dence and  ease  of  a  studious  life*  The  wealthy 
.benefices  of  the  English  church  may  afford  a  final 
jretreat,  add  its  well  endowed  universities,  an  in- 
termediate sanctuary,  for  literary  repose,  where 
%  taste  for  classical  and  polite  learning  is  cultivated 
and  preserved.  But  tfie  Scottish  clergy,  who  are 
removed  from  the  university  early  in  life,  to  a 
remote  polHude*  have  neither  access  to  the  works 
t>f  the  learned,  nor  the  mfeans,  if  they  retain  the 
desire,  o£  improving  the  acquisitions  which  they 
fcave  already  made.  No  one  is  illiterate ;  but  the 
church  has  not  yet  been  distinguished  by  a  man 
of  extensive  or  profound  erudition.  Their  edu- 
cation imparts  some  smattering  of  science  ;  their 
trials  at  ordination,  require  an  equal  proportion 
4>f.  Greek  and  Hebrew ;  and  the  same  parity  is 
observable  in  the  learning  and  in  the  discipline  of 
Jthe  church66.  But  the  taste  and  science,  the  ge- 
nius and  learning  of  the  age  were  absorbed  in  the 
gulph  of  religious  controversy.  At  a  time,  when 
the  learning  of  Selden,  and  the  genius  of  Milton 
conspired  to  adorn  England,  the  Scots  were  re- 

66  Burnet,  i.  45. 
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book    duced  to  such  writers  as  Baillie,  Rutherford,  Gu- 
thrie, and  the  two  Gillespies;  and  in  the  volumi- 
nous compilations  of  Calderwood,  the  church  gave 
no  promise  of  the  future  elegance,  discriminating 
penetration,  and  accurate  research,  which  distin- 
guish the  historical  labours  of  Robertson. 
Manner*.       III.  A  morose  and  sullen  enthusiasm,  of  which 
it  is  difficult  at  present  to  form  an  adequate  con- 
ception, distinguishes  the  character  and  manners 
of  the  times.    Ever  since  the  reformation,  it  had 
been  the  misfortune  of  the  clergy  to  continue  ob- 
noxious and  hostile  to  the  court j  and  it  was  their 
policy,  therefore,  to  cultivate  those  arts  of  popu- 
larity, and  to  cherish  that  original  fervour  of  de- 
votion, from  which  an  established  church,  not 
discountenanced  by  the  civil  magistrate,  never 
fails  to  recede.    The  opposite  policy  of  James, 
to  depress  the  church  andjp  enliven  its  devotions, 
served  only  to  perpetuate  an  austere  and  fanatical 
spirit,  which  might  have  subsided  in  time  from 
indulgence  or  from  neglect.    As  he  professed  to 
counteract  the  fanaticism  of  the  people,  by  amus- 
ing spectacles,  good  cheer  at  Christmas,  and  po- 
pular games  in  May67,  these  were  industriously 
prohibited  by  the  covenant.     Theatrical  repre- 
sentations were  not   then  introduced;   but  the 
most  innocent  amusements,  and  the  most  profli- 
gate dissipation,  were  alike  proscribed.     Cards 
and  dancing  were  interdicted  as  the  snares  of 
Satan,  dangerous,  or  at  least  unsuitable  to  the 
V  King  James's  Works,  164. 
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people  of  God.  The  feasts  and  domestic  pastimes  book 
appropriated  to  the  winter  solstice,  the  revels  and  lA^w 
public  diversions  of  the  people,  even  the  Christ-  16S7# 
mas  recess  of  the  courts  of  law,  were  suppressed 
as  superstitious  ;  the  sports  of  the  field  were  for- 
bidden to  the  clergy ;  nor  durst  the  most  popular 
amongst  them  indulge  in  the  most  innocent  re- 
creations, without  a  dispensation  from  the  presby- 
tery, for  the  preservation  of  their  health68.  The 
people,  astonished  at  their  own  success  in  extem- 
porary prayer,  were  ambitious  to  acquire  the  ha- 
bitual solemnity  of  the  clergy  j  the  clergy,  to  ex- 
ceed the  gloomy  deportment  of  the  people;  and 
from  their  mutual  emulation  the  mirth  and  gaiety 
of  the  nation  disappeared.  A  pious  grimace  and 
cant,  the  result  of  an  affected  devotion,  succeeded; 
and  as  the  royalists  were  restrained  by  the  ec- 
clesiastical courts  from  the  riotous  excesses  of  their 
party  in  England,  an  universal  severity  of  man- 
ners prevailed. 

This  sour  and  illiberal  severity  of  national  man-  Moral*, 
ners,  however  curious  or  contemptible  to  a  phi- 
losophical mind,  was  neither  utterly  pernicious,  as 
some  imagine,  nor  on  the  contrary,  highly  bene- 
ficial to  public  morals.  Previous  to  the  accession, 
the  towns  were  infested  with  constant  tumults, 
sanguinary  conflicts,  and  frequent  assassinations; 
and  such  were  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  an- 
cient Scots,  that  concealed  armour  was  worn  at 

68  Calderwood's  Hist.  MS.  v.  1022.    Life  of  Mr.  J.  Sin- 
clair, MS. 
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book  court6*.  Doubtless  their  subsequent  intercourse 
i^Xj  with  the  English,  and  the  travels  of  their  no- 
1657.  bility  and  adventurers  through  Europe,  contri- 
buted to  their  refinement:  but  when  the  cove- 
nant was  established,  their  deadly  feuds  disap- 
peared from  a  sense  of  religion,  or  from  the  ter- 
rors which  an  extensive  association  inspired.  In- 
temperance, an  early  reproach,  was  restrained; 
profane  swearing,  which  diminishes  our  reverepce 
for  judicial  oaths,  was  universally  discontinued ; 
•and  in  consequence  of  the  general  severity  of  man- 
ners, even  the  characteristical  ardor  of  the  Scots 
was  repressed.  The  perusal  of  the  scriptures,  and 
the  habit?  of  religious  controversy  and  extempo- 
rary prayer,  in  which  the  people  of  each  sex  and 
#f  every  condition  were  eminently  gifted,  dif- 
fused a  portion  of  knowledge  which  is  still  pre- 
served70; and  it  is  observable,  that  the  Scottish 
|>easantry  are  less  illiterate,  and  more  inquisitive 
and  acute,  than  in  other  nations.  The  vices  pe- 
culiarly obnoxious  to  clerical  censure,  are  those 
from  which  the  clergy  are  themselves  debarred. 
Where  chastity  has  been  substituted,  instead  of 
celibacy,  as  a  chief  ingredient  in  the  ecclesiastical 
character,  fornication  has  evei^  been  exposed,  in 
the  reformed  churches,  to  the  most  severe  perse- 
cution. It  was  not  punishable  with  death,  as  in 
England;  but  the  penalties  inflicted  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  the  censures,  and  above  all  the  pe- 

*9  King  James's  Works,  183.     ?°  Burnet,  i.  88. 
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nances  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,   must  have    book 

VI 

taught  circumspection  at  least  to  licentious  youth.  u~v-^j 
The  offenders  appeared  on  the  pillar  or  stool  of  16S7* 
repentance,  an  elevated  seat  in  the  midst  of  the 
church,  to  profess  their  contrition  to  the  congre- 
gation, and  to  endure  the  acrimonious  rebukes  of 
the  pastor.  The  penance  of  the  adulterer  was 
prolonged  for  six  months,  and  performed  in  sack* 
cloth  •  but  the  terrours  even  of  the  slightest  pe- 
nance, have  frequently  impelled  the  unhappy 
mother  to  stifle  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  her 
womb. 

Fanaticism,  however,  though  in  these  instances  vice$  of  the 
beneficial  to  morals,  was  productive  of  pride,  hy-*8* 
pocrisy,  superstitious  credulity,  religious  perse- 
cution, and  other  vices  peculiar  to  the  age.  The 
regenerated,  in  proportion  as  they  approached  per- 
fection, indulged  in  the  utmostl^  itude  of  spiritual 
pride.  Their  ecstasies  arose  at  times  to  inspira- 
tion  and  visions,  in  which  they  affected  to  hold 
the  most  familiar  converse,  and  to  expostulate  in 
the  most  homely  terms  with  the  Deity;  and  they 
received  as  a  divine  response,  or  unerring  precept, 
whatsoever  text  or  example  occurred  in  prayer*'* 
As  fear  is  invariably,  in  domestick  education,  the 
source  of  falsehood,  their  hypocrisy  was  contract- 
ed under  early  persecution,  from  the  necessity  of 
dissimulation,  and  improved  from  the  habitual 

71  Livingston's   Life,  MS.     Lord  Hailed  Remarks  oa 
Scottish  Hist.  254. 
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book    cant  to  which  the  mind  resorts,  when  its  devotioa 
<<vsj    subsides.     Pride  and  hypocrisy  were  cherished  by. 
the  Calvinistic  assurance,  that  the  chosen  are  pre- 
destinated never  to  fall;  but  superstitious  ere-, 
dulity  is  gratified  by  persecution,  and  its  objects 
were  discovered  in  the  innocence  and  indigence 
of  helpless  age.     The  belief  of  witchcraft  was  uni- 
versal in  the  last  century,  but  the  punishment  was 
more  peculiarly  confined  to  Scotland.     There  the 
old  and  infirm,  whose  sole  crime  was  their  misery, 
were  seized  on  the  most  malevolent  and  absurd 
suspicions,  and  if  the  importunities  of  the  clergy 
failed,  tortures,  under  which  the  unhappy  sufferers 
frequently  expired,  were  never  wanting  to  extort 
the  confession  of  their  ideal  guilt.     Whatsoever 
persons  they  accused  "in  the  frenzy  of  despair, 
were  implicated  in   the  crime,  searched  by  ap- 
proved inquisitors  to  discover  the  secret  tokens 
of  sorcery,  and  condemned  with  their  wretched 
accusers  to  the  flames.     Upon  one  occasion,  thirty 
unhappy  wretches  were  convicted  of  witchcraft, 
and  burnt  in  Fife;  on  another,  sixty  of  each  sex 
were  arraigned  for  the  same  crime,  but  acquitted 
l?y  the  good  sense  of  the  English  judges,  who  per- 
ceived  that  the  accusations  were  malicious  and  the 
evidence  absurd72.     But  in  every  parish  and  con- 
gregation,  the  most  unrelenting  inquisition  was 
maintained  by  the  clergy  against  an  imaginary 

»2  Whitlock,  520—2.     Baillie. 
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crime,  and  there  are  few  villages  in  Scotland,    book 
where  the  flames  of  persecution  have  not  been    ^^  . 
kindled  against  indigent  old  age.  *es*. 

In  the  last  century,  the  military  and  adventu-  character 
rous  spirit  of  the  Scots  was  esteemed,  and  their  ? 
lettered  education  respected  abroad.     At  home,isituation 
their  situation  under  the  covenant  was  evidently  , 
not  unhappy;  as  the  severity  of  a  feudal  aristo-  , 
cracy  was  tempered  by  the  necessity  of  concili- 
ating their  support,  in  opposition  to  the  crown. 
The  nobles,  though  they  retained  their  jurisdiction, 
durst  not  irritate  their  vassals  by  unjust  exactions; 
and  their  power  was  controlled  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical tribunals  to    which  the  people  were  ad- 
mitted, and  where   they  might  retaliate  their 
wrongs  upon  their  oppressive  lords.    Their  sftur 
ation  with  respect  to  the  comforts  of  life  was  im- 
proved by  the  usurpation;  but  the  nobility  were 
buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  throne.     The  4e-  Decline  of 
cline  and  ruin  of  ancient  families,  w$re  patheti-.uty!10  *" 
cally  deplored  ;  and  our  curiosity  is  still  attracted 
to  the  fate  of  the  principal  characters  in  the  pre-? 
ceding  scenes.     The  dukes  of  Hamilton  had  suc- 
cessively perished,  on  the  scaffold,  and  in  the  field; 
their  estates  were  appropriated  to  their  creditors, 
or  conferred  upon  English  officers;  and  a  daugh- 
ter was  the  last  memorial  of  their  name  and  fa- 
mily.    The  marquis  of  Argyle  had  retired  to  tha 
highlands,  oppressed  with  debts  and  the  public 
hatred;  distrusted  by  the  English,  and  detested 
by  the  Scots  for  his  compliance  with  the  times* 
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book    Montrose  and  the  marquis  of  Huntley  had  suffered 
execution;  and  their  families  were  reduced  to  in- 


J657#  digence,  or  threatened  with  extinction.  Loudon 
the  chancellor  lived  like  an  outlaw  concealed  in 
the  highlands ;  and  the  earls  of  Marishal,  Eglinton, 
Rothes,  Crawford,  and  Lauderdale,  were  impri* 
*  soned  in  the  Tower.  Wariston  alone,  of  the  chief 
covenanters,  obtained  favour  with  Cromwell,  and 
rose  to  a  seat  in  his  house  of  peers,  and  a  place  in 
the  council  of  state  in  England.  A  contempo* 
rary,  struck  with  those  sudden  vicissitudes,  com* 
posed  a  whimsical  treatise  on  the  instability,  or 
the  Staggering  State  of  Scottish  Statesmen  for  an 
hundred  years;  in  which,  from  the  secret  satirical 
History  of  their  lives,  he  endeavoured  to  prove 
how  rarely  their  preferment  was  acquired  with 
honour,  enjoyed  with  reputation,  or  lost  without 
ruin  tt. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Scotland  during  the 
usurpation  of  Cromwell,  with  whose  government 
the  people  had  no  connection,  but  that  which  sub- 
sists between  the  vanquished  and  their  conquerors, 
and  from  whose  arms  they  derived  no  lustre,  but 
that  which  a  master  reflects  upon  his  slave.  The 
effect  of  his  government  was  to  repress  their 
turbulence,  and  habituate  their  minds  to  subordi* 
nation  and  order  ;  but  it  served  to  extinguish  at 
the  same  time  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  to  pre- 
pare  the  nation  for  the  despotism  of,  the  Stuarts 

n  Baillie,  ii.  376.  424—34.    Scot  of  ScotstarVet's  Stag- 
gering State  of  Scottish  Statesmen!  from  1550  to  }650, 
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which  it  was  destined  to  endure.    His  government     book 
was  at  no  time  popular;  the  republicans  never  be-     s^Lj 
came  numerous  in  Scotland,  but  the  interests  of     . 
Charles  seemed  to  be  buried  in  profound  oblivion. 
His  family  would  have  been  for  ever  exclude^ 
from  the  throne,  if  a  popular  government  had 
been  established  in  England,  or  if,  from  circumT 
stances  unconnected  with  our  history,  the  govern 
ment  had  not  depended  on  a  single  man,  .whose 
Jife  already  approached  its  conclusion* 

While  the  arms  of  Cromwell  were  triumphant  cromwdh 
abroad,  while  his  name  was  dreaded,  and  his  eat  '' 
friendship  solicited  by  the  greatest  potentates,  hi$ 
government  was  distracted  by  the  conspiracies  of 
every  party  at  home.  His  person  was  exposed  to 
assassination  from  his  own  soldiers*  His  conT 
science  wa$  awakened  by  the  death,  or  by  tha 
dying  reproaches,  of  his  favourite  daughter;  and 
the  tyrant  at  length  discovered,  that  guilty  amr 
bitipn,  even  when  most  successful,  is  never  inac?  v  - 
cessible  to  apprehension  and  remorse.  His  pii«4 
was  oppressed  with  the  toils  and  the  cares  of  statew 
The  appearance  of  a  stranger  filled  hina  wkl* 
alarm,,  and  he  scrutinized  his  looks  with  a,  mo^ 
penetrating  and  jealous  eye.  Arms  iand  conce^lf 
ed  armour,  which  he  daily  wore,  appeared  insufi. 
ficient  for  his  preservation  ;  and  he  never  stirred 
abroad  unless  surrounded  with  guards,  never  rer 
turned  by  the  same  road,  nor  ever  slept  above 
thrice  in  the  same  apartment.  A  slow  fever,  the 
result  of  constant  agitation,  preyed  uponiiisbodyi 
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iv  (I  degenerating  into  a  tertian  ague,  undermined 

a  constitution  which  was  naturally  robust.     The 

:£**     physicians  pronounced  his  disorder  dangerous, 

and  he  began  to  consider  his  death  as  imminent; 

but  his  fanatical  chaplains  assured  him  that  his 

life  might  yet  be  restored  by  their  prayers.    His 

original  enthusiasm  prevailed  over  his  hypocrisy, 

which,  in  the  tumults  of  the  camp,  and  amidst  the 

business  of  the  cabinet,  had  been  substituted  in 

its  stead;  and  he  assured  his  physicians  that  his 

life  was  granted  to  the  faithful,  to  intercede  for 

the  people  as  a  mediator  with  God.    In  his  last 

lethargic  moments,  his  assent  was  extorted  to  the 

succession  of  his  eldest  son  Richard  as  protector; 

and  he  expired  at  the  age  of  sixty,  on  the  third 

of  September,  a  day  which  he  considered  as  pr6- 

pitious  from  his  victories  of  Worcester  and  Dun? 

bar. 

and  cha-  He  was  born  of  respectable  parents,  remotely 
allied  on  his  mother's  side  to  the  Stuart  family, 
and  on  his  father's  sprung  from  a  sister  of  Crom- 
well, the  minister  and  the  victim  of  Henry  VIII.7* 
From  a  dissolute  and  licentious  youth,  he  passed 
at  once  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  enthusiastic  de- 
votion; and,  when  the  wars  commenced,  ascend- 
ed rapidly  to  the  natural  level  of  his  geniris  and 

W  Sir  Richard  Williams,  lord  Cromwell's  nephew,  and 
Oliver's  great  grandfather,  was  the  first  of  the  family  that 
assumed  the  surname  of  Cromwell.  Oliver  and  his  mother,  his 
wife,  and  uncle,  subscribed  Williams  alias  Cromwell,  in  the 
sale  of  his  paternal  estate.    Noble's  Hist,  of  the  Cromwells. 
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ambition.    From  a  command  of  horse,  he  rose  to    book 

VI. 

the  first  rank  in  the  army  and  in  the  state;  from  v^-vn-j 
the  obscure  and  humble  mediocrity  of  a  private  i«»  * 
station,  to  the  absolute  dominion  and  ultimate 
disposal  of  three  kingdoms.  To  supplant  a  mq- 
narch,  or  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  a  free  people, 
had  been  the  lot  of  others:  but  by  combining 
these  crimes,  he  was  the  first  who  brought  the 
monarch  whom  he  had  dethroned  to  a  public  exe- 
cution, and  reduced  the  people  whom  he  served 
to  the  most  complete  subjection.  A  magnani- 
mous and  daring  spirit^  an  invincible  courage, 
military  talents,  address,  perseverance,  and  uni- 
form success,  were  necessary  to  accomplish  his 
elevation,  and  his  crimes.  But  to  these  qualities 
b&  added  the  most  extravagant  enthusiasm,  the 
most  consummate  hypocrisy,  a  profound  sagacity 
in  discerning  the  characters  and  designs  of  others, 
an  impenetrable  secrecy  in  disguising  his  own. 
FrpiQ  the  dissipation  of  his  early  years  he  retained 
a  specious  frankness,  which'  degenerated  often 
into  gross  buffoonery,  but  without  which  hypo- 
crisy itself  is  of  little  avail.  His  magnanimity  was 
naturally  imperious  and  overbearing;  nor  did,  he 
stoop  to  dissimulation  and  artifice,  where  it  was 
possible  to  command.  His  talents  as  a  soldier, 
are  rather  conspicuous  in  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  inspired,  and  in  the  discipline  to  which 
he  inured  his  troops,  than  in  the  evolutions  of  the 
field  or  in  the  conduct  of  a  campaign.  His  vic- 
tories were  due  to  their  discipline  and  irresis- 
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boor    tibte  valour,  and  as  he  entered  into  the  army  late 
J^^j  in  life,  his  military  character,  though  surpassed  by 
MX**    none  of  his  countrymen,  never  equalled  the  repu- 
tation of  Conde  and  Turenne.    Although  inferior 
to  Vane  in  dexterity  and  address,  he  excelled  in 
a  vigorous  and  sound  understanding.    Neither 
wholly  illiterate  nor  destitute  of  elocution,  he 
united  an  apparent  incoherence  of  thought  and  ex. 
pression,  with  a  clear  and  steady  conception  of  his 
object ;  and  a  promptitude  in  the  choice  and  exe- 
cution of  his  designs.     His  quick  and  intuitive 
discernment  of  the  characters  of  men,  was  accom- 
panied with  the  rare  talent  of  employing  their 
abilities  in  the  manner  most  advantageous  to  him- 
self or  to  the  state.     But  the  discriminative  cha- 
racters of  his  genius  were  enthusiasm,  hypocrisy, 
and  immoderate  ambition  ;  from  the  combination 
of  which  he  was  fitted  to  become  the  author  of 
a  new  sect,  had  he  not  found  a  system  already 
adapted  to  his  purposes  and  fashioned  to  his 
hands. 

His   ambition  however  was  guided  by  events  $ 
*  and,  like  his  talents,  they  appeared  to  expand 

with  every  opportunity  that  occurred.  At  one 
period  it  was  confined  to  a  riband,  a  title,  a  com- 
petent fortune,  and  the  command  of  the  army ;  till 
the  duplicity  of  Charles  left  him,  as  he  said,  only 
this  alternative ;  "  If  it  is  my  headoi;  the  king's 
that  must  fall,  can  I  hesitate  which  to  choose  V* 
If  Ireton,  a  genuine  republican,  had  survived,  or 
if  the  parliament  had  consented  to  a  timely  4is- 
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solution,  his  usurpation  might  have  been  prevent*  book 
ed;  but  the  dissolution  of  the  long  parliament  SJ^J 
had  become  not  less  essential  to  his  preservation,  165** 
than  the  destruction  of  the  king.  His  domestic 
government  was  a  reign  of  expedients,  conducted 
with  vigour,  but  without  a  plan.  It  was  believed 
that  his  resources  and  his  arts  were  exhausted 
with  his  life  j  but  to  surmount  the  original  obsta- 
cles to  his  greatness,  was  far  more  difficult  than  to 
prolong  its  duration.  In  private  his  morals  were 
irreproachable.  Where  his  safety  or  his  interest 
had  no  immediate  (concern,  his  government  was 
just  and  lenient ;  and  though  humanity  never  ob- 
structed the  execution  of  his  designs,  even  his  ene- 
mies acknowledged  that  he  was  not  unworthy  of. 
the  crown  which  he  Rejected,  had  he  been  born  to 
reign.  He  died  with  the  character  of  the  worst 
and  the  greatest  man  in  modern  times,  which  with 
some  abatements  is  still  preserved ;  and  as  he  en- 
joyed more  thaft  regal  power  while  alive,  he  was 
interred  with  more  than  regal  pomp  and  expence. 

His  death  was  succeeded  by  an  unexpected  Richard, 
calm,  and  the  government,  which  each  party  had 
alternately  conspired  to  subvert,  seemed  for  some 
months  to  be  upheld  by  the  terrours  of  his  name. 
The  most  opposite  parties  and  discordant  sects 
were  actuated  by  a  common  hatred  to  his  person 
and  authority,  but  at  his  death  they  were  neither 
prepared  to  act  nor  disposed  to  unite.  ,The  new 
protector  was  acknowledged  by  the  city,  the  army, 
and  the  navy^  Ireland  was  secured;  by  his  brother 
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book  Henry,  Scotland  by  the  attachment  of  Monk  to 
ovv,  his  family ;  and  the  free  sentiments  of  the  people 
ie5«.  0f  England  were  attested  by  their  numerous  ad- 
dresses, and  the  disinterested  tenders  of  their  lives 
and  fortunes.  A  young  man  educated  in  retire- 
ment, without  abilities,  experience,  or  inclination 
to  govern,  succeeded  by  a  verbal  nomination  to 
three  realms  as  his  paternal  inheritance,  and  en-> 
joyed  the  elevation  of  his  father  without  the  ha- 
tred attached  to  his  crimes.  While  he  continued 
to  govern  without  a  parliament,  his  power  was 
preserved ;  but  the  moment  he  resorted  to  that 
dangerous  expedient,  it  was  undermined  by  secret 
enemies,  or  assaulted  by  open  force.  The  neces- 
sities of  the  state,  and  the  debts  or  engagements 
of  the  late  protector,  required  immediate  sup- 
plies; and  the  parliament  was  carefully  modelled 
after  its  ancient  form,  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
diminutive  boroughs  which  Cromwell  had  re- 
trenched. Thirty  members,  and  among  these 
Argyle,  were  returned  from  Scotland;  thirty 
from  Ireland  ;  and  the  other  house,  as  it  was  con- 
tumeliously  styled,  was  composed  of  Cromwell's 
peers.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  the 
spirit  of  the  commonwealth  began  to  revive.  The 
mode  of  Richard's  accession  was  severely  investi- 
gated. An  acknowledgment  of  his  title,  and  of 
the  other  house,  was  extorted  from  the  com- 
mon's ;  but  the  opposition,  out-numbered  in  these 
questions,  proceeded  to  examine  and  impeach  his 
ministers  for  every  illegal  measure  of  Cromwell'* 
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government.    Nor  were  these  dissensions  con- 
fined to  parliament :  they  extended  to  his  council, 
connections,  and  friends.    Fleetwood  his  brother-     165*' 
in-law,  and  Desborough  his  uncle,  had  formed  a 
secret  cabal  in  the  army,  and  maintained  an  inti- 
mate correspondence  with  the  discontented  repub- 
licans.    To  counteract,  as  they  pretended,  the  vio-  Degraded 
lence  of  parliament,  they  persuaded  Richard  to  as-  army. 
semble  a  council  of  officers,  which  his  authority 
was  never  afterwards  able  to  dissolve.    A  remon- 
strance was  prepared  to  separate  the  military  from 
the  civil  powers,  with  which  the  protector  was 
invested,  and  to  confer  the  former  upon  a  person 
in  whom  the  army  might  confide.  The  parliament 
and  the  protector  were  alarmed  at  the  danger  of     # 
military  usurpation  ;  but  his  humanity  interpos- 
ed to  prevent  the  assassination  of  Lambert,  and 
even  his  guards    refused  to  assist  in  arresting 
Fleetwood.     The  army  mustered  at  St.  James's  ; 
and  when  the  rude  and  boisterous  Desborough 
compelled  his  nephew  to  dissolve  the  parliament, 
the  protector  was  justly  considered  as  deposed. 
Without  a  struggle  or  a  stipulation  for  his  perso- 
nal safety,  the  meek  usurper  consented  to  descend 
from  the  guilty  greatness  to  which  his  father  had 
attained;  and  in   the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  a 
private  station,  he  exhibited  a  rare  example  of 
the   security  which   innocence   may  sometimes 

afford  ?6. 

« 

76  Clarendon's  Hist.  vx.  659.    State  Papers,  iii.  423,  9—* 
34—6—71.    Ludlow,  ii.  165. 
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book        The  principal  officers  were  desirous  to  retain  the 
v^vi     three  kingdoms  under  military  government ;  the 

Rump  par.  republicans  to  revive  the  remains  of  the  longpar- 
ament*  liament,  which  had  been  forcibly  dispersed,  but 
never  legally  dissolved.  About  seventy  members 
were  assembled  who  had  voted  for  the  trial,  or  ap- 
proved the  execution,  of  the  late  king.  A  coun- 
cil of  state  was  chosen,  in  which  Wariston  pre- 
'  sided ;  and  Fleetwood  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
house  ;  but  the  officers  were  disgusted  at  a  new 
model,  by  which  the  rump  (as  it  was  ludicrously 
termed)  of  the  long  parliament,  endeavoured  to 
recover  possession  of  the  sword.  Its  authority 
however  might  have  been  preserved  if  the  exclud- 
ed members  had  been  restored  to  their  seats,  and 
admitted  equally  to  a  share  of  power.  The  pres- 
byterians,  rather  than  submit  to  the  dominion  of 
the  independents,  had  acquiesced  in  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Cromwell ;  but  when  their  enemies  were 
restored  to  the  power  from  which  they  were  still 
excluded,,  the  two  parties  into  which  the  nation 
was  divided,  were  united  by  a  common  object  and 
by  their  mutual  despair.  When  the  reign  6f  the 
-  military  saints  was  renewed,  a  tacit  compromise 
was  established  between  the  presbyterians  and  the 
royalists,  whose  animosities  were  buried  in  a  secret 
combination  made  to  restore  their  ancient  consti- 
tution and  king.  The  day  was  appointed  for  & 
general  insurrection.  The  king  4iad  arrived  at 
St.  Maloes  to  attend  its  success  j  but  the  -cobs  pi 
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rators  were  betrayed  by  Sir  Richard  Wallis,  were    book 
deterred  by  an  opportune  detection  of  his  trea-.  ^g£ 
chery,  or  were  prevented  by  the  vigilant  precau- 
tions of  parliament.     Sir  George  Booth,  a  pres- 
byterian,  who  had  declared  at  Chester  for  a  free 
parliament,  was  surprised  by  Lambert,  and  his 
forces  dispersed,    The  victory  was  immediately  ^ep^.by 
ruinous  to  parliament ;  and  ultimately  conducive 
to  the  king's  restoration.  Lambert,  instructed  by 
Cromwell's  example  and  influence  with  Fairfax, 
and  not  less  ambitious,  had  aspired  to  govern  by 
.  means  of  Fleetwood.     The  inferior  officers*  upon 
whom  the  parliament  relied,  were  won  by  his 
intrigues  atid  presents  to  concur  in  *a  petition, 
that  Fleetwood  should  be  confirmed  in  the  su- 
preme command ;  and,  to  remove  2SI  civil  con- 
trol, that  without  a  court-martial  no  officer  should 
be  suspended  or  dismissed.     The  commons  aware, 
of  their  own  danger,  revoked  the  commissions  of 
the  general  officers,  and  to  prevent  the  subsistence 
of  the  armyr  declared  it  high  treason  to  levy 
money  without  the  consent  of  parEament  j  but. 
Lambert,  disregarding  these  feeble  yet  fatal  reso- 
lutions, assembled  his  troops  in  Westminster,  in-  , 
tercepted  the   speaker,  and  dispersed  the  mem- 
bers in  their  passage  to  the  house.     A  committee 
of  safety  was  .substituted  for  the  council  of  state  : 
and  thus,  within  the  short  space  of  a  year,  the  re- 
volutions of  ten  preceding  years  were  renewed ; 
the  parliament  was   dissolved  and  the  protector 
deposed  j  the    remains    of  the  long  parliament 
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book    again  expelled,  and  the  nation  subjected  to  mi* 
s-^lj    litary  power 77. 
Causw  of        From  the  preceding  summary  of  English  trans- 
fo£e*t0T*'  actions,  we  discover  the  primary  causes  of  the  re- 
storation ;  namely,  that  the  presbyterians  and  the 
royalists  were  secretly    united,  and  the  people* 
wearied  with  perpetual  revolutions,  were  predis- 
posed to  acquiesce  in  whatsoever  form  might  pro- 
mise permanent  stability  to  government.    Charles, 
in  the  expectation  of  foreign  aid,  had  repaired  to 
the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  he  first  abjured  the  protestant  reli- 
gion, and  was  secretly  reconciled  to  the  church  of 
Rome  *8.     Without  that  dangerous  sacrifice,  pros- 
perity was  about  to  return  to  his  family :  nor  did 
he  perceive  that  his  restoration  was  preparing  in 
the  same  country,  froip  which  the  misfortunes  of 
his  father  had  originated. 
Monk's        'Monk,  who  commanded  in  Scotland,  had  ori- 
C  "*  Cr"   ginally  served  as  a  royalist  in  Ireland,  till  recalled 
and  taken  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Nantwich. 
When  released  from  the  Tower,  at.  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  he  was  employed  by  parliament  in  the 
reduction  of  Ireland,  but  if  he  there* acted  from 
necessity  against  Ormond,  he  fought  in  Scotland 
against  Charles  from  choice7*.    His  understand- 

77  Clarendon,  vi.  654.    Philips,  647—51^ 
7*  Burnet,  i.  121.    See  also  two  remarkable  passages  iff 
Clarendon,  vi.  687— 9. 

79  Not  from  necessity,  as  he  returned  from  Ireland  in  1649f 
and  remained  unemployed  till  next  year,  when  he  accepted  a 
commission  against  Charles  II.  in  Scotland.  Skinner,  Pref,  49. 
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ixig  was  naturally  cool,  apd  uninfected  with  en**  book 
thusiasm ;  his  disposition  was  reserved  and  sullen*     V3' 


addicted  rather  to  avarice  than  to  ambition,  and     **5* 
from  habitual  taciturnity,  his  dissimulation  equal- 
led that  of  the  most  consummate  hypocrite80.  Upon 
Richard's  abdication,  hit  situation  became  every  and  «itu»- 

tlOA* 

way  precarious  and  difficult.  His  original  attach- 
ment to  monarchy  had  long  excited  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  royalists,  and  the  distrust  of  parlia- 
ment ;  his  present  authority  incurred  the  jealousy 
of  Lambert,  his  former  rival $  and  which  pirty 
soever  prevailed,  he  might  expect  to  be  displaced* 
His  brother,  a  clergyman,  was  employed  to  cdm« 
municate  the  offers  of  Charles ;  and  if  we  may  be* 
lieve  the  apolagetical  memoirs  of  his  chaplains,  he 
was  persuaded  to  co-operate  with  Booth,  and  had 
prepared  a  declaration  for  a  free  parliament,  when 
intelligence  arrived  that  the  insurrection  was  sup- 
pressed* His  brother  was  dismissed  with  assur* 
ahces,  to  encourage  the  long  parliament  in  its  op- 
position 8l  to  Lambert ;  but  when  it  was  forcibly 
dissolved,  there  was  no  safety  in  remaining  neu-> 
tral,  and  no  room  ta  deliberate  in  his  choice.  Ho  J^Jjj^ 
declared  for  parliament  without  hesitation,  cashier- ment- 
ed  the  officers  whose  attachment  he  suspected,  re* 

8t)  Clarendon'*  State  Papers,  iii.  6?9 — 83.  Hist.  vi.  701. 
Burnet.  P.  Orleans. 

81  Price.  Skinner.  Gumble.  Clarendon'*  narrative,  which 
states  that  his  brother  was  dismissed  without  explanation,  be* 
cause  he  communicated  bis  object  to  Monk's  chaplain,  is  ew» 
dently  erroneous. 

Vol.  ffl.  JC  k 
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boqk   placed  such  as  the  new  model  had  lately  superseded, 
and  collecting  his  scattered  forces  prepared  the 


way.  army  to  march  into  England.  The  expedition  was 
encouraged  by  the  presbyterians,  the  royalists,  and 
die  independents  themselves,  whose  diminutive 

<  parliament  the  army  had  dissolved.  But  he  pro- 
tested, with  solemn  imprecations,  that  the  ulti- 
mate and  sole  motive  of  his  heart  was  to  re-esta- 
blish the  authority  of  the  parliament  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  commonwealth,  which  he  had  sworn 
to  defend.  His  forces  were  hastily  assembled  at 
Coldstream,. on  Lambert's  approach  to  Newcastle  } 
and  he  represented  to  a  convention  which  he  sum- 
moned,of  the  Scottish  estates,  that  he  had  received 
a  call  froin  heaveh  and  earth  to  march  into  England, 
ind  adjust  the  government  j  recommended  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country  to  their  care,  and  re- 
quired the  advance  of  six  months'  maintenance 
for  the  .  subsistence  of  his-  troops.  His  supposed 
designs  tfrere  received  with .  implicit  credit.  His 
public  professions  were  ascribed  to  the  necessities 
of  his  situation ;  and  the  supplies  were  accom- 

*•  panied  with  the  offer  of  an  army  of  twenty  thou* 
s^nd  men.  This  he  declined  as  dangerous  or  offen- 
sive to  England j  but  he  declared  his  intention  of 
retiring  to  Stirling  if  overpowered  by  Lambert, 
and  of  arming  the  whole  nation  in  his  defence  H\ 
His  treasury  and  troops  were  entire :  Of  twelve 
thousand  veterans  however,  a  part  was  necessary 
to  preserve  the  subjection  of  Scotland,  fcnd  seven 

•*  Clar.  ii.  702.     Gumble,  148.     Baillie,  ii,  437,  8. 
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thousand  were  the  utmost  that  could  be  sparedi    book 

»  .  ••VI 

As  if  inclined  to  an  accommodation*  his  commis-    ^^j 
sioners  were  sent  to  the  committee  of  safety,  but     l6** 
when  a  treaty  was  concluded,  he  disavowed  their 
authority,  and  renewed  his  negociations  with  the 
unwary  Lambert,  whose  army  was  reduced  to  free 
quarters  and  ready  to  disperse* 

While  Monk  remained  on  the  borders*  Hazle*  Parliament 

relief  c& 

rig  and  Morley  were  admitted  into  Portsmouth* 
and  Lawson  entered  the  river  with  his  fleet,  and 
declared  for  parliament.  The  regiments,  stationed 
at  Westminster,  revolted  at  the  instigation  of 
their  former  commanders  j  and  as  the  city  Was 
filled  with  conspiracies  and  tumults,  the  com- 
mittee of  safety  was  reduced  to  despair.  Their 
troops  were  without  pay,  for  the  current  taxes 
had  nearly  expired^  The  counties  refused  to  con- 
tribute, and  began  to  remonstrate  against  the  go* 
vernment  of  the  sword*  In  this  extremity,  it  was 
dangerous  to  assemble  the  discontented  troops  $ 
and  Fleetwood,  whose  imbecility  was  now  con* 
spicuous,  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  abandoned 
to  unavailing  pray6r,  was  incapable  of  a  single  vi- 
gorous attempt  for  their  preservation*  Upon  th* 
approach  of  Haderig  and  Morley,  the  remains  of 
the  long  parliament  were  invited  to  resume  the 
government,  and  were  restored  to  their  seats* 
Orders  were  issued  for  Lambert's  forces  to  dis* 
perse  into  quarters $  and  as  Fairfax  occupied  York 
in  his  rear,  that  unfortunate  general,  who  had  nev 
glected  during  a  deceitful  treaty  to  marck  into 

Kka 
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took    Scotland,  was  abandoned  by  his  army,  which  with- 

Jl£o    out  pay  it  was  impossible  to  retain.    Without  ex- 

jI^k    peering  instructions,  Monk  continued  his  march 

to  the  capital,  amidst  acclamations  and  addresses 

for  a  free  parliament,  under  which  the  presbyte- 

rians  dissembled  their  ardent  desire  of  restoring 

the  king.  The  returning  loyalty  of  the  nation  was 

;  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken ;  but  he  still  preserved 

an  impenetrable  disguise,  declined  the  invitation 
of  Fairfax  to  declare  for  Charles,  and  entered  the 
capital  while  each  party  remained  in  silent  expec- 
|  tation  and  suspense. 

S£ous  *    The  first  service  imposed  by  parliament,  was  to 

conduct.     re(juce  the  refractory  city  to  subjection.    Whe- 
ther, as  his  friends  assert,  he  solicited  the  ungra- 
cious task  in  order  to  excite  an  implacable  animo- 
sity to  government,  or  recollected  afterwards  how 
•  >  odious  the  parliament  had  already  become8*,  his 

dissimulation  was  prolonged  when  the  city  was 
firmly  attached  to  his  interest,  and  the  excluded 
•members  were  restored  to  their  seats.  His  ambi- 
guous conduct  was  directed  by  events,  and  it  may 
be  justly  questioned  whether  he  meant  from  the 
!  beginning  to  recall  the  king/  or  in  imitation  of 

'Cromwell  to  assvme  the  supreme  authority;  to 
which  he  was  invited  by  the  independents^  and  by 
the  assurance  of  support  from  cardinalMazarine,but 
from  which  he  was  deterred,  according  to  Locke, 
by  the  indirect  accusation  of  Ashley  Cooper  in  the 
coumcil  of  state  ;  wl^en  he  was  compelled  to  trans- 
it ^    jJ.     a»IVice171-r9.®8.    Claf.  ri.  715. 
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fcr  the  command  of  the  army  to  securer  hands  **.  book 
His  declaration  for  a  free  parliament  is  considere4 
as  the  first  certain  indication  of  his  designs.  But 
he  declined  all  intercourse  or  correspondence  with 
Charles,  as  if  still  irresolute,  till  the  returns  of 
royalists  and  presbyterians  at  the  general  elections* 
upon  a  final  dissolution  of  the  long  parliament, 
had  already  secured  the  restoration  of  the  exiled 
prince.  The  fleet  was  already  prepared  by  Mon^ 
tague  to  declare  for  Charles  ;  lord  Bfoghill  and 
Coote  had  invited  him  to  Ireland ;  the  council  of 
state  and  the  leading  presbyterians  had  separately 
tendered  their  services,  and  concurred  in  his  sup* 
f)ort;  when  Grenville  was  at  length  admitted  to 
a  secret  interview  with  Monk  his  kinsman,  and 
dispatched  with  a  verbal  assurance  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  king.  He  recommended  a  declara- 
tion of  unconditional  amnesty,  and  a  free  tolera- 
tion ;  but  these  proposals,  so  little  accommodated 
to  the  views  of  the  court,  were  evaded  by  referring 
to  the  approaching  parliament  the  exceptions  tt> 
be  made  from  a  general  pardon,  and  the  induk 
gence  to  be  granted  to  religious  sect*8*.  Thfck 
Scottish  clergy,  never  inattentive  to  the  interest* 
of  their  church,  had  commissioned  Sharp,  a  maft 

'      *  See  Note  XXL 

**  Clar.  vi,  737.  Clarendon's  subterfuge,  in  referring  to 
parliament  whatever  the  king  or  himself  was  unwilling  to 
grant,  but  unable  to  refuse,  was  certainly  not  unex£eptiui*» 
ably  sincere, 
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boo*    of  keen  and  bustling  activity  but.  of  moderate 

J!^   learning,  to  negociate  for  the  introduction  of  the 

lwa    king  on  the  terms  of  the  covenant;  but  their 

confidence  was  placed  in  a  faithless  emissary,  and 

the  nation  was  transferred  to  Charles  by  its  rigid 

conqueror,  without  any  copditions  pr  assurance  of 

forgiveness 

.  Restoration.  The  dissimulation  of  Monk  was  preserved  to 
the  last,  GrenviUe,  upon  his  return,  was  intro- 
duced after  a  private  interview  as  a  stranger  to 
his  kinsman  in  the  council  of  state  ;  and  on  pro* 
ducing  the  king?s  letters,  was  committed  at  first  tq 
the  custody  of  the  guards*  When  the  new  parr 
liament  assembled,  the  peers  resumed  their  func- 
tions and  hereditary  seats.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
nation  had  entirely  subsided;  and  the  republi- 
cans, whose  zeal  was  no  longer  supported  by  sue? 
cess,  were  abandoned  to  despair.  The  preSbyte^ 
rians  and  the  royalists,  of  whom  the  parliament 
consisted,  concurred  in  the  same  design  to  restore 
the  king;  bjit  from  the  silence  and  ambiguous 
conduct  of  the  general,  they  durst  not  ventur? 
jeven  tp  suggest  his  name.  W^n  theif  disposi- 
tion however  was  no  longer  doubtful,  Grenville, 
Jthe  rpyal  messenger,  vas  introduced  aipidst  th$ 
loudest  acclamations  of  the  two  houses,  with  let- 
ters and  a  conciliatory  declaration,  which,  to  sa- 
tisfy the  impatience  of  the  nation,was  immediately 
published*  The  constitution  was  re-established  in 
the  three  branches  of  the  legislature  by  an  unani7 
mpus  vote.    /V  option  to  xonsider  upon  wh$$ 
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conditions  they  should  receive  the  king,  was  art-  book 
fully  over-ruled  by  Monk,  who  affirmed,  that  he  s^^j  ' 
could  be  no  longer  responsible  for  the  obedience  jeeo. 
of  the  army,  or  for  the  public  tranquillity,  if  a 
delay  intervened.  Without  any  previous  limita- 
tions therefore  on  his  power,  Charles  was  solemnly 
proclaimed  in  the  presence  of  the  lords  and  com* 
mons,  with  the  most  sincere  demonstrations  of 
national  joy.  His  departure  from  Breda  was  ac- 
celerated by  daily  addresses  from  his  subjects ;  and 
foreign  nations,  admonished  by  their  sudden  re- 
turn to  loyalty,  were  eager  to  congratulate  a  prince 
whom  they  had  hitherto  treated  with  rudeness  or 
with  neglect.  From  the  Hague  he  was  invited  by 
a  committee  of  each  house,  to  resume  the  quiet 
possession  of  his  kingdom ;  and,  embarking  in 
Montague's  fleet,  he  was  received  at  Dover  by 
Monk,  whom  he  embraced  and  decorated  with  the 
(ensigns  of  the  garter.  His  entrance  into  the  ca- 
pital was  delayed  till  his  birth-day;  and  after 
twenty  years  of  domestic  wars,  he  was  restored 
without  bloodshed,  amidst  the  joyful  acclama- 
tions of  his  subjects,  to  his  paternal  throne. 
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NOTE  I.    p.  30. 

JTIHIS  singular  fact  might  be  illustrated  from  the  statutes 
-*-  themselves,  of  which  some  are  enacted  at  the  king's 
request  j  James  I.  ch.  125.  James  II.  ch.  62.  Black  Acts; 
others  by  the  three  estates,  without  his  concurrence ;  and 
these  are  either  limitations  upon  his  prerogative,  or  injunc- 
tions for  his  conduct.  See  Pari.  James  I.  ch.  133.  James  IL 
ch.  2.  64 — 7 — 8 — 9,  70—1 — 9.  90.  James  III.  ch*  8o* 
Black  Acts,  ch.  100.  James  IV.  ch.  6.  Instances  might  be 
multiplied  in  abundance  to  shew  that  some  of  the  statutes 
were  enacted  by  the  king  and  estates,  others  by  the  estates 
themselves. 

The  fact,  were  the  statutes  obscure  or  doubtful,  is  ac- 
knowledged by  James,  in  his  speech  to  the  commons  at 
Whitehall.  He  observes  5  "  it  has  likewise  been  objected 
that,  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  the  king  has  not  a  ne- 
gative voice,  but  must  pass  the  laws  agreed  on  by  the  lords 
and  commons.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  form  of  parlia- 
ment there  is  nothing  inclined  to  popularity.  About  twenty 
days  before  parliament,  proclamation  is  made  to  deliver  to 
the  king's  clerk-register  all  bills  to  be  exhibited  that  session. 
Then  are  they  brought  to  the  king,  to  be  perused  and  con- 
sidered of  by  him ;  and  only  such  as  I  allow  of  are  put  into 
the  chancellor's  hands,  to  be  proposed  to  parliament.  Ber 
sides,  when  they  hiave  passed  them  far  Jaivs9  they  are  pre- 
sented to  me,  and  I,  with  my  sceptre  put  into  my  hand  by. 
the  chancellor,  must  say  I  ratify  and  approve  all  things  done 
ia  tins  present  parliament j  and  if  there  be  any  thing  I  di*> 
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like,  they  rase  it  out  before.     If  this,*'  he  concludes,  u  may  be 
/called  a  negative  voice,  then  I  have  <?ne;  I  am  sure,  in  that 

parliament," 

NOTE  II.    p.  54. 

No  historical  question  has  ever  perplexed  me  more,  than 
the  Gowrie  conspiracy.  From  the  different  copies  of  the  same, 
letter  from  Logan  to  Gowrie,  as  inserted  in  Sprot's  trial,  and 
in  Logan's  attainder,  I  did  not  hesitate,  in  the  first  edition 
of  this  history,  to  pronounce  the  whole  correspondence  a 
forgery.  The  difference  appeared  to  be  still  greater,  upon 
examining  the  original  records  of  justiciary  and  of  parlia- 
ment, in  which  Sprot's  trial  and  the  attainder  of  Logan-  are 
respectively, engrossed.  At  the  same  time  however,  the 
absolute  identity  of  the  letters  with  Logan's  hand  writing, 
is  attested  by  such  strong  and  unexceptionable  evidence,  that 
any  explanation  sufficient  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contra- 
diction between  the  different  copies  of  the  same  letter, 
should  be  preferred  to  the  ultimate  supposition  of  forgery. 
The  explanation  which  1  have  now  discovered,  has  at  iast 
convinced  me  that  the  letters  are  genuine,  and  that  Logaa 
was  accessary  to  the  Gowrie  conspiracy.  Sprot,  in  his  con- 
fession (which  is  preserved  by  Abbot,  but  not  inserted  in 
the  records  of  justiciary),  recites  from  memory  the  sub* 
stance  of  Gowrie^  letter  to  Logan,  which  he  had  seen  with 
fiour,  before  it  was  returned  to  the  earl  with  Logan's  answer. 
Abbot,  40*  This  answer  also,  which  he  had  stolen  from 
Bour,  by  whom  it  had  been  sent  back  to  Logan,  he  pror 
'  ceeds,  in  the  same  manner,  to  recite  from  memory  (id.  41.)$ 
and  preserves  the  most  striking  expressions  and  circum- 
stances, but  with  many  unavoidable  alterations,  omissions, 
and  additions  of  his  own.  The  letter  itself  was  preserved, 
as  he  said,  among  his  other  papers  in  a  chest  at  Eyemouth ; 
and  the  regular  mode  of  procedure  undoubtedly  was,  to 
•f         have  searched  for  the  original,  and  to  have  produced  it  at 
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bis  trial.  But  the  privy  council,  having  obtained  his  con» 
fession  on  the  tenth  and  eleventh  of  August)  to  prevent  his 
retracting  it,  brought  him  to  trial  upon  the  twelfth ;  and 
he  was  executed  on  the  same  day  that  he  was  condemned. 
The  letter  recited  in  his  confession,  was  inserted  in  his  in- 
dictment instead  of  the  original  (id.  49) ;  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, Spottiswood,  who  sat  upon  his  trial  as  one  of  the 
assessors  to  the  justice  general,  was  doubtful  whether  he 
6hould  mention  the  arraignmerit  and  execution  of  Sprot,  in 
his  history  5  "  his  confession,  though  voluntary  and  con- 
stant, carrying  small  probability.  It  seemed  a  very  fiction, 
and  to  be  a  mere  invention  of  the  man's  own  brain ;  for 
neither  did  he  show  the  letter,  nor  could  any  wise  man 
think  that  Gowrie,  whp  went  about  that  treason  so  secretly, 
would  have  communicated  the  matter  with  such  a  man  as 
this  Rcstalrig  was  known  to  be."  Hist.  509.  But  the  letter 
itself  was  discovered  afterwards  among  Sprot's  papers ;  to- 
gether with  four  others  from  Logan  to  some  unknown  cor- 
respondent, pn  the  subject  of  the  conspiracy,  (Cromarty,  92); 
and  this  explanation  of  the  fact  removes  the  seeming  con- 
tradiction between  the  different  copies  of  the  same  letter,  as 
inserted  in  Sprot's  indictment,  and  in  the  attainder  of 
Logan.  I  have  therefore  abandoned  my  former  opinion 
that  the  letters  were  a  forgery,  with  as  little  hesitation  as  I 
advanced  it  at  first.  As  Gowrie  himself,  if  the  letters  are 
genuine,  was  the  principal  conspirator,  I  have  also  omitted 
the  Dissertation  ,of  my  friend  Mr.  Pinkerton,  whom  my 
former  jopinion  had  tended  to  mislead.  The  conspiracy 
must  remain  as  obscure  as  ever;  and  the  only  conclusion  to 
J>e  drawn  from  the  letters  is,  that  Gowrie's  design  was  to 
convey  the  king  in  a  boat  to  Fastcastle,  and  by  the  posses- 
sion of  his  person,  to  acquire  the  absolute  direction  of  the 
£tate.  Logan  had  deviled  a  plan  for  bringing  the  earl  and 
his  associates  to  Fastcastle  5  "  they  making  fashion  of  pass- 
ing time  in  a -boat  on  tjbie  sea  in  fair  summer  tide."    He  had 
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engaged  on  the  29th  of  July,  to  k&p  his  house  quiet  for 
their  reception  till  the  plot  should  be  laid ;  and  was  to  be 
rewarded  wkh  the  lordship  of  Dirleton,  which  Gowrie  in- 
Lerited  from  his  grandmother,  and  to  which  Logan  perhaps 
had  some  claims  from  his  wife.  The  execution  of  the  plot 
was  attempted  on  the  5th  of  August ;  and  the  only  reason 
for  engaging  such  a  man  as  Logan  in  the  conspiracy, 
must  have  been  to  secure  his  house  of  Fastcastle  for  the 
reception  of  the  confederates,  on  their  retreat  by  se»> 
From  their  education  at  Padua,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  two  brothers  had  embibed  the  refined  policy  and  re- 
venge of  the  Italians  j  and  having  many  paternal  resent- 
ments to  gratify,  they  might  expect  to  accomplish  their 
designs  by  address  and  stratagem.  Any  attempt  against  the 
Icing's  life  would  have  reduced  their  vengeance  to  a  single 
Mow,  and  have  deprived  Logan  of  his  expected  reward. 
The  possession  of  the  king's  person  could  alone  protect 
them  from  their  numerous  enemies,  or  enable  them  to  gra- 
tify either  their  ambition  or  their  revenge ;  and  Gowrie's 
conspiracy,  had  it  succeeded,  would  have  proved  in  all  pro- 
Inbility  an  exact  counterpart  to  the  Raid  of  Ruthven,  m 
which  his  father  had  been  engaged. 

NOTE  IH.    p.  145. 

u  I  Assume  you  I  have  not  been  idle,  so  that  I  hope  by 
the  next  week  I  shall  send  you  some  good  assurance  of  the 
advancing  of  our  preparations.  This  I  say  not  to  make  you 
precipitate  any  thing,  but  to  shew  I  mean  to  stick  to  my 
grounds,  and  that  I  expect  not  any  thing  can  reduce  that 
people  to  their  obedience  but  only  force."  Burnet's  Mem. 
T'  SS — *>2.  The  negociation  therefore  was  deceitful,  to 
gain  time  till  a  force  was  ready ;  as  more  clearly  expressed 
in  the  same  letter  from  Charles  to  Hamilton.  "As  for 
dividing  the  declaration,"  (omitting  the  opprobrious  requi- 
sition of  the  covenant,  id.  44.)  "  I  find  it  most  fit,  to  which 
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I  shall  add,  that  I  am  content  to  forbear  the  latter  part 
thereof  unjtil    you    hear  my  fle$t  hat  set  sail  for  Scotland. 
In  the  mean  time  your  care  must  be  how  to  dissolve  the 
multitudef  and  to  possess  yourself  of  my  castles  of  Ediiw 
burgh  and  Stirling.     And  to  this  end  I  give  you  leave  to 
Jlatter  them  with  what  hopes  you  please,  so  you  engage  me  not 
beyond  my  grounds  ;  your  chief  end  being  now  to  mm  Umt 
that  they  may  not  commit  public  follies  till  I  be  ready  *P 
suppress  them,  and  since  it  is,  as  you  well  observe,*  my  own 
people,  which  by  this  means  will  be  for  a  time  ruined,  so 
that-  the  loss  will  be  inevitably  mine  *,  and  this  if  I  coul<J 
eschew,  were  it  not  with  a  greater,  were  well.    But  what 
I  consider  that  not  only  now  xoj  crown,  but  my  repvtatiam 
for  ever  lies  at  stake,  I  must  rather  suffer  the  first,"  (tic 
ruin  of  his  people)  w  that  time  will  help,  than  this  last," 
( the  toss  of  reputation,)  w  which  is  irreparable*." 
.    Assuredly  his  crown  was  sot  then  endangered*  a&4 
although  his  ideal  dignity  might  suffer  from  the  loss  of  a* 
usurped  prerogative,  na  peal  reputation  would  have. been 
last  with  posterity,  by  a  formal  and  sincere  abrogation  of 
the  liturgy,  canons  and  hifh  commission  ;  by  a  suspension 
of  the  §ve  articles,  a  prohibition  of  tfee  illegal  oaths  admi- 
nisterf4  to  entreats,  or  even  by  the  concession  of  an  as* 
sembly  and  parliament.    The  grounds  to  which  he  was  re* 
$olvc4  to  adhere,  arid  btyotftd  winch,  whatever  his  com** 
mispioner  might  promise  or  msmuate,  he  w&s  not  to  be  en* 
gaged,  wer*  the  denial  oAtAm  impertinent  emd  dmnmabhde* 
mands.    «  This  I  have  written  to  no  other  ^^^iaa  trt 
shew  you,  I  will  rather  die  than  yield  to  those  impertinent 
and  damnable  demands ;  fbr  it  is  all  one  as  to  yield  to  be 
tio  king  in  a  very  short  time.*    That  is,  his  supremacy 
must  suffer  if  the  high  commission,  which  he  proposed 
merely  to  regulate,  and  the  liturgy  and  canons,  which  he 
Still  meant,  in  the  ambiguous  style  of  his"  declaration,  to  in- 
troduce **  in  a  fai*and  legal  way,"  were  abolished. 
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NOTE  IV.  p.  147. 

The  sincerity  of  these  concessions  may  be  suspected  from 
the  concluding  article  of  Hamilton's  instructions,  on  his 
second  journey.  "  Notwithstanding  all  these  instructions* 
you  are  by  no  means  to  permit  a  present  rupture  to  hap* 
pen,  but  to  yield  any  thing,  though  Unreasonable,  rather 
\  than  now  to  break;"    The  original  draught  of  the  conces*- 

'sions  revised  by  himself,  still  indicates  that  the  liturgy* 
canons,  and  high  Commission,  though  revoked,  were  not 
therefore  abrogated,  but  might  be  resumed  at  a  pfopitiou* 
season  in  a  legal  way.  Burnet's  Mem.  95,  They  were 
neither  to  be  abrogated,  nor  examined  by  the  assembly* 
This  conjoined  with  his  instructions  to  dissolvethe  assembly 
upon  nullities,  evinces  that  nothing  mote  than  a  temporary 
revocation  was  intended.  A  subsequent  letter,  suggesting  1 
verbal  correction  of  his  declaration  to  the  assembly,  reveals 
his  intention.  "  That  I  should  not  be  thought  to  desire 
the  abolition  of  that  in  Scotland,  which  I  approve  and 
maintain  in  England  (the  articles  of  Perth),  the  word 
content  expresses  enough  my  consent  to  have  them  surcease 
fot  the  present^  but  the  word  pleased,  methinks  imports  as 
much  as  if  I  desired  the  assembly  to  take  them  away,  or  at 
least  were  well  pleased  that  they  should  do  so."  Here  the 
object  proposed  is  very  different  from  the  reason  assigned ; 
he  is  content  that  the  articles  should  surcease  for  the  pre* 
sent,  but  not  that  they  should  be  abolished  by  the  assem* 
fcly.    Id.  93. 

NOTE  V.  p.  i<fy 

.  They  are  stated  as  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty,  by 
May,  Salmonet,  Guthrie,  and  more  particularly  by  Burnet* 
without  perceiving  that  these  are  the  same  conditions  which 
were  disavowed  by  the  English  commissioners,  "  as  for  the 
most  part  false  and  slanderous,  and  no  way  agreeable,  to 
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what  his  majesty  expressed."  Clarendon  observes  of  the 
treaty,  w  that  the  most  material  matters  passed  in  discource 
and  very  little  was  committed  to  writing  ;  nor  did  any  two 
who  were  present  agree  in  the  same  relation  of  what  wa* 
said  and  done,  nor,  what  was  worse,  in  the  same  interpreta- 
tion of  what  was  comprehended  in  writing/9  And  of  the 
papers  published  by  the  Scots,  he  observes,  "  that  although 
every  body  disavowed  the  contents,  yet  nobody  would  take 
upon  him  to  publish  a  copy  that  they  avowed  to  be  true." 
i.'  123,4.  The  conditions  were  suppressed,  as  May  ob- 
serves, in  the  act  of  state  or  council  ordaining  them  to  be 
burned* 

•  u  The  Scots  objected,  that  the  preface  and  conclusion  of 
his  majesty's  declaration  were  harsh,  importing  as  if  they 
struck  at  monarchy  and  hre  majesty's  royarauthority." 

"  To  which  the  king  answered,  that  he  had  no  such  opi- 
nion of  them;  but  required  that  the  paper  should  not  be 
altered,  for  the  sake  of  his  honor  among  foreign  nations  ; 
and  urged  that  they  would  not  stand  with  their  king  upon 
v  words,  if  so  be  they  obtained." 

•  "  They  objected,  that  the  declaration  containing  an  im- 
peachment of  the  assembly  of  Glasgow  as  pretended,  their 
accepting  it  as  a  satisfaction  of  their  desires  might  be  con- 
strued a  departing  from  the  decrees  of  assembly." 

•  "  The  king  answefred,  that  as  he  did  not  acknowledge- 
the  assembly  farther  than  that  it  had  registered  his  declara- 
tion, so  he  would  not  desire  his  subjects  of  Scotland  to  pass 
from  the  said  assembly,  or  the  decrees  thereof." 

*c  It  was  with  all  humility  urged,  that  if  his  majesty 
would  comply  with  that  chief  desire  of  the  subjects,  the 
quitting  with  and  giving  up  episcopacy,  his  majesty  might 
depend  on  as  cordial  subjection  from  them  as  ever  prince 
deceived." 

•  *(  Hi*  majesty  answered,  that  having  appointed  a  free 
general  assembly,  which  might  judge  of  all  ecclesiastical 
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matters,  and  a  parliament  wherein  the  constitutions  of  as* 
sembly  might  be  ratified,  he  would  not  prelimit  nor  fore* 
stall  his  voice. " 

There  are  five  other  objections,  immaterial,  or,  what  con- 
firms their  authenticity,  productive  of  an  actual  alteration 
in  the  king's  declaration.  s  Stevenson's  Hist.  ii.  742.  San* 
derson,  267. 

NOTE  VI.    p.  200. 

Were  we  to  believe  the  royalists,  lord  Balmerino  and 
Gibson  of  Dury  tampered  with  Stewart  to  retract  the 
charge  j  and  when  persuaded  to  do  so  by  an  assurance  of 
life  and  preferment,  he  was  tried  and  executed  at  the  in- 
stance of  Argyle.  (Guthrie's  Memoirs,  94.)  Such  odious 
and  complicated  treachery,  which  has  been- too  hastily 
credited,  is  disproved  by  the  original  depositions  before  the 
committee  of  estates ;  which,  fortunately  for  the  memory 
of  Argyle,  are  still  extant.  On  the  discovery  of  the  bond, 
it  appears  that  Montrose,  in  a  conference  with  one  Murray, 
minister  at  Methven,  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  that  k 
was  framed  in  strict  conformity  to  the  covenant,  and  in  op- 
position to  those  who  meant  to  create  a  dictator  and  depose 
the  king.  When  examined  by  the  committee  of  estates 
on  this  strange  report,  Murray  appealed  to  Montrose,  whp 
produced  Stewart  as  his  author.  Stewart's  original  deda* 
ration  was,  "  that  when  the  earl  of  Athol  and  eight  gen- 
tlemen (of  whom  Stewart  was  one)  trere  prisoners  in  Ar- 
gyle's  tent  at  the  ford  of  Lion,  Argyle  spoke  publicly  to  this 
effect j  that  the  estates  had  consulted  both  lawyers  and  di- 
vines anent  (concerning)  the  deposing  of  the  king,  and 
gotten  resolution  that  it  might  be  done  in  three  cases ; 
I.  desertion}  2.  invasion \  3.  vendition  or  prodition  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  that  they  thought  to  have  done  it  at  tie  hut 
sesUon  of  parliament ,  and  meant  to  do  it  at  the  next  sitting 
thereof'*     Five  of  the  earl  of  Argyle's  attendants  sworg 
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that  no  such  words  were  uttered  in  the  tent.     Stewart  de- 
clared, on  retracting  the  accusation,  "  that  the  earl  of  Ar* 
gyle  having  spoken  .of,  kings  in  general,  and  the  cases 
wherein  it  is   thought  that  kings  might  be  deposed,  the 
deponent  did  takfc  the  words  as  spoken  of  our  king';. and 
out  df  the  malicious  design  of  revenge,  the  deponent  con* 
fesses  he  added  these  words,  that  the  iirst  thing' the  par- 
liament would  haVe  be^un  tipon  Was  to  depose  the  king; 
and  siclike  added  these,  words,  aycl  however  they  had  con* 
tinUed  (deferred)  it,  he  feared  it  was  the  first-thing  they 
would  fall  upon  at  the  next  session,  or  the  first  thing  that 
will  be  begun  in  the  next  session."     That  this  confession 
iafas  strictly  true,  appears  from  Sir  Thomas  Stewart's  ori- 
ginal declaration.  1  When  Stewart's  information  was  trans* 
tnitted  to  fourt^Traquair  offered  k  pension  to  him  or  to 
Sir  Thomas  Stewart  if  eitW  would  certir^-  Afgylje'is  words 
jn  wfitingi     Sir  gliomas  accordingly  certified,'  **  that  Ar* 
gyle  in  his.  tent  at  the  ford  of  Lion  declared,  that  it  was 
flgitated  at  the  parliament,  whether  or   not  a  parliament 
could  be  solemn  Without,  the  king  or  his  .Commissioner ; 
and  last  it  ^as  determined  by  the  best  divines  arid  lawyer^ 
in   the  kingdom*  that  ane  parliament  might  be   solemn 
without  either  the  king. orchis  commissioner;  and  tjiat*  ^ 
king  might  be.depos.ed,  being  found  guilty  pf,  I.  v^nditio, 
2.  desertio,  3.  ^lvasio.'*     This  declaration,,  which  was  in- 
tercepted op  MontfoseV  messenger,  and   attested  by  Sir 
Thomas  Stevsjart  before  the  committee  of  estates,  is  a  suf- 
ficient  proof  that  Stewart  Was  not  suborrtedjby  .promises  to 
retract.  t  the  truth.     Wod'row's  MSS,  V.  65*   Folio,  N.  16. 
1>S*  3°*  Advocate's  Library* 

NOTE  ViX."p.*i$* 

,  . cc  Evehy  attempt,"  says  Hume,  "  which  .had  been'  made 

to  gain  the  popular  leaders,  and  by  offices  to  attach  tjiem 

to  the  crown,  had   failed  of  success.— The'  ambitious  and 

Vol- III.  LI 
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enterprising  patriots  disdained  to  accept  in  detail}  of  a  pre- 
carious power,  while  tHcy  deemed  it  so  easy,  by  one  bold 
and  vigorous  assault,  to  possess  themselves  forever  of  the 
entire  sovereignty ."    Hist,  v.  p.  444.    The  slightest  as- 
sertions of  this  judicious  historian  are  entitled  to  respect : 
but  I  can  discover  nd  authority  whatsoever  for  the  sedu- 
lous endeavours  of' Charles  to  gain  the  leaders,  ot  for  their 
contemptuous  disregard  of  every  offer  which  he  made.  On 
the  contrary,  Clarendon  ascribes  the  failure  expressly  to 
the  king:    l*he  negociation  with  the  earl  of  Bedford  was 
a  wise  measure,  recommended  and  urged  by  Hamilton. 
Bedford  had  secretly  undertaken  the  preservation  of  Straf- 
ford, to  which  Pym  his  friend  would  have  probably  acced- 
ed y  and  both  had  engaged  to  establish  the  revenue.     Cla* 
rend.  1.  211*  254.   "  But  there  were  few,"  says  Clarendon, 
"  who  thought  their  preferment  would  do  them  much 
good,  if  Strafford  was  Suffered  to  live ;  and  so  the  continued 
and  renewed  violence  in  the  prosecution,  made  the  king 
well  contented  that  the  putting  these  promotions  in  prac- 
tice should  be  for  a  time  suspended."  p.  212.     Afterwards, 
he  explains  the  king's  aversion  to  a  change.     "  But  the 
rule  that  the  king  gave  himself,  that  they  (Hambden,  Pypi, 
and  Holli$)  should  first  do  serviee,  and  compass  this  or 
that  thing  for  him,  before  they  should  receive  favour,  was 
very  unreasonable  at  that  time ;  and  so  he  grew  so  far 
disobliged  and  provoked,  that  he  could  not  in  honour  gra- 
tify them  5  and  they  so  obnoxious  and  guilty,  that  they 
could  not  think  themselves  secure  in  his  favour."  p.  323. 
Charles,  therefore,  was  determined  not  to  admit  them  to 
office,  unless  previously  devoted  to  his  service;  and  we 
may  conclude  from  the  narrative  of.  his  apologetical  histo- 
rian, that  Hamilton's  negoclations  were  interrupted  by  the 
preservation  of  Strafford  being  required  as  a  service  to  bC 
performed  previous  to  their  promotion. 
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NOTE  VIII.  p.  217. 

The  original  depositions  were  probably  suppressed  ili 
tkinsequence  of  thfe  adebmmodaticin  between  the  king  and 
parliament  5  and  are  riot  how  to  be  fotind.  But  the  fol- 
lowing notes,  or  Contents  of  thfe  depositions,  are  preserved 
hy  Balfour  iii his  Journal  of  Parliament. 

••   •  "  '■        ■ '       .  -» 
October  lSfjRegg  Presenter 

The  great  committed  for  the  late  incident  does  make 
%tieir  report,  and  the  deposhidns  taken  by  {hem  arc  publicly 
read  in  the  house. 

'  Captain  William  Stewart's  depositions  of  the  iath  of 
October1,  (taken)  by  the  three  estates,  anent  the  discovery 
to  him  of  the  plot  by  lieutenant  colonel  Alexander  Stew- 
art, which  plot  was  to  be  put  in  execution  the  1  ith  of  Oo 
tober.  •         : 

The  said  captain  William's  second  deposition  taken  by 
the  committee,  little  or  nothing  differing  from  that  taken 
fay  the  three  estates,  read  lieutenant  colonel  Alexander 
Stewart's  depositions  taken  by  the  committee  aad  October, 
containing  $  discourse  contrary  in  purpose  td  that  which 
captain  William  Stewart  deponed  he  related  to  him,  anent 
the  apprehending  the  marquis  and  Argyle,  and  sending 
them  to  the  king's  ship,  or  else  stabbing  them* :  but  con- 
cerning my  lord  Ochiltree's  imprisonment  and  liberation  1 
and  how  the  said  lord  had  spoken  truth  of  the  marquis  ; 
which  was,  that  he  was  a  traitor  in  effect ;  this  deposition 
Was  all  contradictory  to  captain  William  Stewart's. 

The  two  Stewarts'  contradictions!  taken  under  their 
great  oaths  paralleled,  read* 

Lieutenant  colonel  Home's  deposition  before  the  three 
estates  t2th  October,  ahd  his  re-examinations  before  the 
tommittee  23d  October,  affirming  all  his  for»er  deposi* 

Lla 
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tions  to  be  truth,  wherein  there  was  much  of  the  plot  dis- 
covered. 

Matthew  Hamilton's  deposition  being  read,  contradicting 
his  master  Ifeatcnint  colonel  Alexander  Stewart. 

Lieutenant  colonel  Ludovick  Lesslie's  depositions  read> 
anent  lieutenant  colonel  Alexander  Stewart's  going  with 
him  to  Sweden,  which  was  altogether  false. 

Lieutenant  colonel  Richardson's  deposition  before  the 
committee  23d  October,  anent  his  privy  conference  witb 
thfc  eaH  of  Cra*S$W,  read  J 

Colonel  Lawfcnct  Blair,  his  depositions  before  the  com- 
mittee, anent  bis  discourses  with  the  earl  of  Crawford, 
full  of  fooleries,  read. 

Earl  of  CiuwfordV  depositions  before  the  committee, 
Inent  a  discourse,  at  dinner  in  the  earl  of  Airley's  house, 
concerning  a  letter  written  by  the  carl  of  Moatrose  to  the 
Icing,  -wbertin  be  undertakes  to  prove  the  marquis*  Hamilton 
atraitor>r&A. 

'  Lieutenant  cofoqelHuine's  second -deposition  before  the 
committee  23d  .October,  anent  a  discourse  betwixt  colonel 
Cochranand  him>  of  William  Murray's  taking  him  to  the 
-king's  bedchamber,.read. 

♦  Captain  Robert  Kennedy,  his  deposition  before  the7  com* 
mitt«e  anent  ;his, discourse  with  colonel  Cochran,  read. 
«.   Colonel  CoduanXdtfposifipn  under  his  own  hand*  con- 
taining a  conference  "betwixt  William  Murray-  and  him, 
anent  the  arresting,  of  Hamilton  aruTArgyle,  read. 
•    Item  the  committee's:  interrogatories  at  Coohraxj  of.  his 
own  depositions,  wherein  he.  contradicts  Hume,  read. 

"William  Mmray^oftQ  of  thc*grooms  of  his  msyest^s  bedr 
chatfiber,  hrisirddpositioSs  taken  by, the  committee  25th. 
October,  anent  a  discourse  betwixt  .the,  earf  of  Montrose 
and  him,  which  he  con$&se£  he,  declared  to  his  majesty  \ 
x  and  of  his  delivering :a£t  three 'Mfttrs  from  the.  earl  of  Men- 
tr6sc  to  th«  king,  and  of  his  majesty's  answer  to  them. 
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Item  the  said  William  confesses  hfe  taking,  9$  colonal 
Cochran  to  the  king's  bed-chamber :  but  doe*  not  know 
what  the  colonel  said  to  the  king. 

Item  he  denies  many  points  of  Cochran's  depositions 
against  Mm,  onent  diverse  discourses  betwixt  them, 

Item  he  denies  he  knows  any  thing  of  drawing  Hamilton 
mud  Argyfe  to  a  conference  in  the  kings  drawing  chamfer, 
read.  *  - 

Lord  Almond's  depositions  before  the  committee  25th  , 

October,  wherein  he  confesses  that  William  Murray* 
Crawford,  lord  OgiWy,  and  Gray,  &c.  w<as  sup!*  a  night 
at  his  house,  read. 

The  earl  of  Crawford's  re-examination  by  the  committer 
17th  October  instant,  read :  wherein  he  declares  his  former 
4epositioni6  to  be  all  true,  but  only  some  which  he  retracts ; 
and  in  these  (depositions)  he  confesses  that  in  the  lord 
Almond's  \\Q\&&thert  was  speaking  amongst  them  of  arresting 
fJamilton  and  Argyle. 

'  Colonel  Cochran's  re-examination  on  his  great  oath 
before  the  committee  27th  October  instant,  wherein  he.de? 
clares  all  his  former  depositions  to  be  true,  but  only  these 
two  discourses  betwixt  WilHam  Murray,  the  £arl  of  Craw- 
ford, and  him  5  and  the  precise  time  of  his  own  discours? 
with  the  lord  Ogilvy. 

The  committee's  interrogatories  at  Cochran,  of  hie  own 
depositions  foil  of  contradictions,  read.. 

William  Murray's  re-examinations  by  the  committer 
27th  October,  upon  his  great  oath,  read;  wherein  h$ 
denies  the?e  ithings  that  Crawford  and  Q9$fW  fays  to  %* 
charge.  •    . 

Crawford  and  Cochran's  confrontations  with  WiUianj 
Murray  before  the  committee  27th  October   inst.  read ; 
therein  William  Murray  does  altogether  pleny  4fraf.  ever  he  ' 
desired  Cochran  to  go  to  the  king's  bed-chamber. 

lieutenant  colonel  Hume's  re-c*amiiia*ipa  ujftoa  fed* 
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great  oath,  wherein  he  avows  all  his  former  depositions,  and 
adds  anew  against  the  earl  of  Crawford,  read* 

The  house  ordains  each  estate  to  have  a  copy  of  these 
depositions,  to  the  effect  they  may  take  the  same  into  their 
consideration,  and  to  meet  apart  this  day  in  the  afternoon, 
*    •  3</  November. 

„  x  The  committee  for  the  incident  make  their  report,  that 
according'  to  the  order  of  the  house  they  had  called  before 
therti  the  earl  of  Montrose,  and  interrogated  him.  what  he 
meant  by  these  words  of  his  letter :  *'  that  he  would  parti- 
cularly acquaint  his  majesty  with  a  business  which  not  only 
did  concern  his  honour  in  a  high  degree,  but  the  standing 
and  footing  of  his  crown  likewise  •"  he  said,  what  his  mean- 
ing was  he  had  already  declared  to  liis  majesty,  and  the 
-committee  from  the  parliament  on  Saturday  last,  at  Holyr 
rood-house ;  he  further  declared,  that  thereby  he  neither 
did  intend,  neither  could  nor  would  he  wrong  any  parti- 
cular person  whatsoever. 

.    This  being  read,  under  Montrose's  hand,  %o  the  house, 
it  did  not  give  them  satisfaction. 

Such  is  the  additional  evidence  which  I  have  discovered 
respecting  this  obscure  transaction.      f.  It  appears  that 

,  captain  William  Stewart  invariably  adhered  to  the  informa- 
tion which  he  had  received  from  colonel  Stewart,  and 
disclosed  to, Hurry,,  of  a  plot  to  arrest  Argyle  and  Hainily 
ton,  and  convey  them  on  boar/1  a  ship,  or  else  to  assassinate 
them.  This  wasjdenied  by  colonel  Stewart,  whose  evidence 
in  other  particulars  appears  to  have  been  false  and  contra* 

•  dictory.  But  it  is  confirmed  in  the  most  material  circumT 
stances  by  the  actors  themselves.  Crawford  and  Cochrane 
separately  acknowledge  that  there  was  a  plot,  design,  or 
proposal,  in  agitation,  to  arrest  these  noblemen ;  and  their 
evidence,  ask  was  given  with  reluctance,  instead  of  being 

.  ionfuted,  is  confirmed  by  their  cojitradjctipns..    Their 
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evidence  seems  also  to  have  been  confirmed  by  colonel 
Hume,  who  had  been  desired  to  be  in  readiness  that  night 
of  the  incident,  (Hardwick's  papers,  ii.  301*)  and  from 
whose  deposition  it  is  said  that  much  of  the  plot  was  di&» 
covered.  Murray,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  situation 
and  historical-character  of  the  man,  denies  any  knowledge 
of  a  design  to  draw  Argyle  and  Hamilton  to  a*  conference 
at  court.  But  he  confesses,  that  he  introduced  Cochrane 
to  z  secret  audience,  and  acknowledges  a  conversation  with 
Montrose  which  he  cofnmunicated,  and  three  letters  which 
he  conveyed  to  Charles.  The  explanation  given  by  the 
king  of  Cochrane's  audience  was,  "  that  when  -he  came  is 
he  shewed  me  that  he  had  some  matters  to  impart  to  me, 
which  did  nearly  concern  the  welfare  of  my  affairs  but  .adjured 
me  not  to  reveal  them,  which  on  my  word  Iprpmi?ed  tp 
him."  Balfour,  i*3?  The  proposed  arrest  of  Argyle  and 
*  Jiamiltop  must  appear  therefore  to  be  indisputable,  when 
reluctantly  acknowledged  by  Cochrane  and  Crawford.  But 
it  is  not  at  court  that  a  design  is  formed,  or  even  a  proposal 
is  made,  tp  arreft  a  nobleman,  without  the  approbation,  or. 
some  reason  at  feast  to  expect  the  concurrence  of  the  king, 
3.  No  satisfactory  explanation  was  given  of  the  letter  from 
Montrose,  f '  that  he  would  particularly  acquaint  his  mar 
jesty  with  a  business  which  did  not  only  concern  his  ho* 
pour  in  a  high  degree,  but  the  standing  and  footing  of  his 
crown  likewise."  It  had  up  relation  to  Stewart  the  com* 
missary's  accusation  of  Argyle,  which  had  already  been 
transmitted  to  Charles  before  Stewart  was  tried*  It  must 
have  referred  tQ  Hamilton's  supposed  intercourse  with  thp 
covenanters,  or  tp  their  mutual  correspondence  with  the 
English  puritans,  or  more  probably  to  both.  In  a  letter  . 
published  by  lord  H^s  (Mem,  and  letters,  iu  134.)  Wa- 
riston  intimates  so  early  as  the  treaty,  (April  21st,  1641,) 
that  his  (Charles's)  mind  seems  tp  be  on  some  projects  hei# 
^hprtly  tQ  break  out  j  he  is  certainly  put  upon  this  to  sticfe 
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©A  the*  act  of  oblivion,  both  for  to'  save  Traquair,  if  he 
grant  it,  Or  to*  ensnare  any  English  whom  he  apprehends  to 
%a*uihad  any  intercourse  nvithui,  if  he  grant  it  not."  Burnet. 
Wariston's  nephew,  who  could  not  weilTW  mistaken  in  the 
fact,  informs  us  that  the  king;  in  pursuance  evidently  of 
this  design,  had  discovered  the  engagement'  forged  by  Sa- 
ville,  and  pressed  his  uncle  to  deliver  it  up,  The  fact  is 
confirmed  by  other  historians,  with  this  addition,  that  it 
was  the  foundation  of  the  impeachment  which  Strafford 
Was  prepared  to  bring  against  the  popular  leaders,  when  he 
was  impeached  himself.  £  Acherly,  Oldmixon).  Franklyn 
(Annals,  906.)  and  Nalson  (ij.  810.)  assure  us,  that  the  in? 
formation  against  the  six  members  was  obtained  in  Scot? 
land,  when  the  king  was  there  \  and  although  the  Icon 
Basilike  be  the  composition  of  Gauden,  yet,  in  the  follow? 
ing  passage  it  may  contain  a  court  secret,  *'  I  had  disco? 
vered,  as  I  thought,  the  unlawful  correspondence  they  (the  si^ 
•members)  had  used,  and  the  engagements  they  had  entered 
into  to  embroil  the"  kingdoms  5  pf  all  y/hich  I  missed  but 
little  to  have  produced  writings  under  some  men's  own, 
Hands,  wlio  were  the  chief  contrivers  ojf  tlie  following  in- 
novations." (Charles's  Works,  650.)  This  passage  can  apply 
to  no  engagement  (for  there  were  none  in  writing)  but  Sa- 
A'ille's  forgery,  which  Charles  sought  so  eagerly,  and  u  miss? 
ed  so  little/*  to  procure  from  Wariston.  From  these  pas? 
sages  it  appears  that  he  was  extremely  'solicitous,  during  the 
treaty,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  fofged  invitation,  and  that 
the  materials'  of  his  accusation  against  the  six  member* 
were  discovered  fin  Scotland..  The  discovery  of  their  un? 
lawful  correspondence  Was,  therefore,  a  principal  tobject  of 
'  hi§  journey}  and  when  the  authority  of  Clarendon  is 
added,  "  that  Mqnttose  informed  hinvof  many  particulars 
frdrn  the.  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  and  that*  the  marquis 
of  Hamilton  was  no'  less  faulty  and  false  towards  his  ma- 
jfesty  than  Argyle,"  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  the  source 
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ffom  whence  his  information  was  derived.  It  was  from  the 
$ame  informatioa  of  Montrose  that  Hamilton  was  after- 
wards arreste4  at  Oxford,  and  imprisoned  two  years  and  an 
half  without  a  trial,  in  a  manner  sufficiently  to  illustrate  the 
j&bject  of  the  incident. 

•  Collectively  these  authorities  prove  that  the  incident  war 
not  altogether  a  fictitious  plot,  and  that  the  proposed  arrest 
pf  Argyle  and  riamilton,  and  the  impeachment  of  the 
six  members,  were  chived  from  the  same  information  of 
jtfontrose, 

<  NOTE  IX.   p.  218. 

ff  That  his  majesty  be  humbly  petitioned  by  bothhouses, 
and  graciously  pleased  to  employ  such  councilors,  ambas- 
sadors, and  other  ministers  in  managing  his  business  at 
home  and  abroad,  as  the  parliament  may  confide  in ;  with- 
out which  we  cannot  give  his  majesty  such  supplies  for 
the  support  of  his  own  estate,  nor  such  assistance  to 
the  prottstant  party  beyond  sea,  as  is  desired.  It  mij 
often  fall  out  that  the  commons  may  have  just  cause  to 
jtake  exception  at  some  men  for  being  counsellors,  and  yet 
not  charge  these  men  with  crimes,  for  there  be  grounds  of 
diffidence  which  lie  not  in  proof,  &c."     Rushw.  v.  438. 

Such  is  the  purport  of  almost  every  remonstrance  or  ad- 
dress from  the  commons.  But  that  were  to  put  the  king,  it 
*  \s  said,  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  True  5  but  it  was  the 
most  effectual  way  to  reconcile  them  ;  nor  can'  it  be  doubt- 
ed or  disputed  for  a  moment,  that  if  he  had  submitted  im- 
plicitly to  a  change  of  ministers,  and  resigned  himself  with- 
put  reserve  to  the  popular  leaders,  'his  prerogatives  would 
Jiave  been  preserved,  and  his  revenues  restored,  or  perhaps 
augmented,  Bin  the  king  had  not  yet  ceased  to  be  his 
own  minister,  when  xh£  £r$t  systematic  opposition  was 
formed  against  the  crown.  He  wanted  ministers  devoted 
to  himself;  and  preferred    Falkland,    Colepepper,   and 
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Hyde,  to  the  displeasure,  as  the  latter  confesses,  of  the  pre* 
veiling  party,  "  who  could  not  dissemble  their  indignation, 
that  zny  member  should  presume  to  receive  preferment 
which  they  had  designed  otherwise  to  have  disposed  of." 
Clarendon,  i.  341.  The  very  sentiments  of  an  indepen* 
dent  house  of  commons,  determined,  instead  of  receiving  21 
Waster,  to  impose  a  popular  administration  on  the  crown. 

NOTE  X,    p.  229. 

This  concert  is  acknowledged  by  Clarendon,  in  his  priT 
vate  memoirs  ;  nor  can  its  object  be  disputed.     Oar.  Life, 
vol.  i.  in,  ii2.  156.    Neal,  the  puritan  historian, relates, 
that  a  few  days  after  Ae  king's  removal  from  Whitehall,  it 
was  resolyed,  in   a  cabinet  council  at  Windsor,  that  thg 
queen,  who  was  about  to  depart  with  her  daughter  for 
Holland,  should  carry  the  crown  jewels  thither,  to  pledge 
for  money,  ammunition,  and  arms ;  and  to  procure  by  the 
intervention  of  the  pope's   nvmpio,   4000  soldiers  from 
France  andSpain;  that  until  the  success  of  her  negociations 
yrere  determined,  the  king  should  avoid  an  ^gr^enifnt  with 
parliament,  and  endeavour  to  secure  possession  of  Portsr 
mouth  and  Hull,  ii.  11.  543.  Though  I  cannot  discover  his 
authority,  Neal  is  a  writer  of  veracity*  and  in  this  relation 
coincides  with  the  inadvertent  discoveries  of  Clarendon. 
The  aocipatipn  of  the  members  was  on  thd  3d  of  January } 
the  king  retired  on  the  10th  frotK  .Whitehall,  aad  pn  the 
13th  of  January  from  Hampton  court  to.  Windsor,  where 
he  remained  tijl  the  queen's  departure  Qn  the  9th  of  Fe- 
bruary.   Rqshw.  v.    48?.     On  the  33d  of  January  he 
writes  to  Montrose  m  a  letter  referring  for  particulars  to 
(he  messenger,  "  I  3m  confident  that  the  generosity  whiefc. 
made  you  hazard  so  much  as  you  have  done  for  my  ser- 
vice will  at  this  time  induce  you  to  testify  your  affection  for 
yne  as  there. shall  be  occasion."    To  testify  his  affection 
w^s  to  take  up  gratis  when  th$  occasion  arrived;  tl^  Q*$J 
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testimony  which  Montrose  could  give.  Wishart's  Hist,  of 
Montrose.  '  So  early  had  the  king  determined  to  have  re* 
course  tp  an&s, 

NOTE  XL  p.  321. 
Dr.  Birch,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  share  of  Charles  in 
the  transactions  of  Glamorgan,  has  produced  two  letters, 
the  fire*  of  which  Hume  has  endeavoured  in  vain  to  obv 
yiate,  m  "  I  neither  have  time,"  says  Charles  in  his  letter  tp 
Glamorgan,   "  nor  4o  you  desire  that  I  should  repeat 
.junnecessarily  those  things  I  have  so  often  said  to  you" 
After  an  assurance  of  his  constant  friendship  for  Glamor- 
gan, the  more  necessary  amidst  this  universal  defection,  he 
proceeds;  "However  that  be,  I  am  persuaded  thatyop 
cannot  d<fabt  but  that  I  will  perform  all  the  instructions  and 
promises  made  to  you  and  the  nuncio f  April  5,  1646.     This 
assurance,  says  Hume,  relates  to  a  new  negociation  antf 
provisional  treaty  between  Glamorgan  and  the  Irish,  after 
the  old  one  had  been  disavpwed  by  the  king,  and  consider- 
ed as  annulled,    The  supposition  of  a  new  treaty  can  never 
account  for  the  unremitted  affection  and  confidence  which 
the  king  continued  to  repose  in  Glamorgan,  if  the  latter 
had  so  grpssjy  abused  that  confidence,  and  exceeded  the 
limits  of  his  first  commission.    But  the  fact  is,  that  the  new 
treaty  was  merely  t  a  continuance  of  the  old.    No  naw  int- 
struction$  had  been  given  to  Glamorgan*  nor  any  new  pro- 
mises made  to  the  nuncio.    The  assurance  refers  to  u  those 
things  which  the  king  had  so  often  said  to  Glamorgan,  and 
thinks  it  therefore  unnecessary  to  repeat ;"  that  is,  to  his 
original  instructions  anfl  promises,  to  which,  though  dis»- 
?ivowed  ostensibly  by  the  most  solemn  protestations,  he 
$till  adhered.     Hume's  Hist,  vi'u  note  Bt 

The  second  letter  from  Charles  to  Glamorgan,  Hume 
has  not  attempted  to  obviate  or -evade.  I  have  always 
fayed  your  person  arid  conversation,  which  I  ardently  wish  fop 
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at  present  more  than  ever,  if  it  could  be  had  without  pre- 
judice to  you;  whose  safety  is  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own.  If 
you  can  raise  a  large  sum  of  money  by  pawning  my  king- 
doms for  that  purpose,  I  am  content  ypu  should  do  it :  and 
if  I  recover  them  I  will  repay  that  money.  And  tell  the 
^  nuncio,  that  if  once  I  can  come'into  his  and  your  handsf 

which  ought  to  be  extremely  wished  for  by  you  both,  as 
well  for  the  sake  of  England  as  Ireland,  since  all  the  rest, 
as  I  see  despise  me,  I  will  do  it.  And  if  I  do  not  say  this 
from  my  heart,  or  if  in  any  future  time  I  fail  you  in  thisy  may 
God  never  restore  me  to  my  kingdoms  in  this  world,  nor 
give  me  eternal  happiness  in  the  next,  to  which  I  hope  this 
tribulation  will  conduct  me  at  last,  after  I  have  satisfied  all 
obligations  to  my  friends,  to  none  of  whom  I  am  so  muck 
obliged  as  to  yourself,  whose  merits  towards  me  exceed  all 
expression."  Newcastle,  July  20.  Not  to  multiply  obser* 
vations  on  this  letter,  it  is  sufficient  to  ask,  what  obliga- 
tions or  acknowledgments  were  due  to  Glamorgan,  if  he 
had  exceeded  his  instructions  in  his  treaty  with  the  Irish 
council  at  Kilkenny  ?  or  what  possible  merit  could  he  posjr 
sess  with  Charles,,  unless  he-  had  submitted  to  such  impu* 
tation  in  order  to  preserve  his  master's  reputation  and  hoi- 
flqur  ?  The  letter  attests  not  only  the  most  unbounded 
affection  and  confidence,  but  the  authenticity  of  Gla- 
morgan's commissions,  by  one  which  was  still  more  ex.* 
travagant,  to  pawn  the  three  kingdoms  for  a  'sum  of 
money. 

The  most  plausible  part  of  Hume's  argument  undeubt> 
cdly  is,  that  which  is  built  on  Glamorgan's  defeazance.  I 
believe  myself,  that  Charles  never  meant  to  fulfil  the  treaty, 
and  that  the  defeazance  was  introduced  by  Glamorgan,  to 
give  him  a  pretext  to  recede.  A  similar  defeazance  was  in? 
serted  for  the  same  purpose,  m  the  treaty  with  the  Sc6ts 
at  the  Isle  of  Wight  ;  and  as  he  afterwards  approved  in 
secret,  of  Glamorgan's  transactions,  Hume's  argument  can 
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never  prove  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  treaty,  but  that  he 
ftever  meant  to  fulfil  it.    . 

Independently  however  of  his  letters,  Clarendon's  evi- 
dence is  decisive  on  the  subject.  In  a  letter  to  secretary- 
Nicholas,  he  enumerates  those  transactions  which  he  would 
not  attempt  to  vindicate  in  his  history  of  the  reign.  "  f 
must  tell  you  I  care  not  how  little  I  say  in  that  business  of 
Ireland^  since  those  strange  powers  and  instructions  to  your 
favourite  Glamorgan,  which  appear  to  me  so  inexcusable  to 
justice,  piety*  and  prudence*  And  I  fear  there- is  very 
much  i«{  that  {transaction  more  than  you  or  I  were,  ever 
thought  wise  enough  to  be  advised  with  in.  Oh  !  Mr.  Se- 
cretary, those  stratagems  have  given  me  more  sad  hpurs 
than  all  the; misfortunes  that  have  befallen  the  king,  and 
look  like  the  effects  of  God's  anger  towards  us!"  (Cla^ 
State  Papers,  ii.  337»){ "  I  could  wish  the  king  should  sadly 
apply  himself  tjo  the  part  he  has  to*ct, .  that  is  to  suffer,  re- 
solutely, and  to  ha,ve  no.  tricks.  -  You  do  not  believe  that 
fcrd.Djghy  knew,  of  my  lord  Glamorgan's  commissions 
and  negotiations  in  Ireland.  I  am  confident  ha  did  not ; 
lor  hg  %^wcd^ae  the  copies  of  letters  which  he  .had  written 
to  ih£  kifitgnupcm  it*  whkh  ought  not  in .  good  manners  to 
h&yt  }&«  i*ritten^  and  I  believe  will  never  s  be  forgiven 
bkk*"  (fckj4<J4  From  these  extracts  t  it  is  evident  tha* 
CIare»d($*  beijeved  the  commissions  genuine.  That  his 
opinion  Jfeai  confirmed  upon  investigating  .the  subject  after 
the  reitoraHtolO^  faKhja: -evident  from  Ijis  silence  jespesting 
Glamorgan's  ti^s&ction$,in  Ijis  history, jw&ich  was  finished 
in  1672*  during  his  q&il*  .  From  a  letfer  in  the  Biographia 
Sritjannicft*  (iii.  p*  28.  4£pp*&  edition,)  it  appears  that 
Charles  maintained,  by  >m$aris  of  Antrim,  another  corre- 
spondence with,- the.  Irish,  insurgents,  unknown-  to  Or- 
mond.    . .  .... 


.       w         ,i 
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NOTE  XII.  p.  348. 

Tub  following  remarkable  passage  from  Argyle's  do-' 
fence,  1 661,  coincides  with  Baillie's  information,  and  e** 
plains  the  Secret  transactions  of  the  times. 

"  Wheri  the  defender  came  from  Ireland  to  Newcastle* 
his  majesty  sent  him  with  iftstrtictfotis  td  the  commissioner* 
in  London,  (of  which  commissioners  the  defender  wa* 
one,)  to  hasten  the  propositions  J  and  privately  command* 
td  the  defendei4  to  take  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Richmond 
and  the  marqiiid  of  Hertford  ahent  (reapecfinfe)  what  might 
concern  his  majesty  $  and  particularly  If  it  Was  fit  that  the 
Scots  army  should  declare  fox1  his  majesty ;  whose  judg± 
tnent  and  opinion  w&,  (which  they  conjured  him  to  teU 
his  majesty,)  that  stich  a  Course  was  the  only  tf  ay  at  pre* 
sent  to  xliixl  his  majesty  i  fat  that  he  himself  knew  that 
neither  the  nobility  nor  gentry  of  Etigland  who  attended 
him  at  Oxford,  wished  him  to  prevail  oVex*  his  parliament 
by  the  sword ;  and  mtich  less  would  they  endure  the  Scots 
army  to  do  it ;  and  that  it  would  make  all  England  as  one 
man  against  him  y  and  that  it  Was  their  earnest  request  to 
his  majesty  by  any  means  to  give  waf  to  the  propositions* 
Which  advice  he  not  only  faithfully  told  to  his  majesty  at 
Newcastle,  and  to  many  others  there,  and  to  our  gracious 
.  sovereign,  who  now  is,  when  he  was  in  Scotland ;  but  also 
being  in  the  tower,  he  entreated  the  lieutenant  thereof  to 
propose  for  him,  that  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  who  was 
then  alive,  should  be  examined  on  this  matter ;  which 
was  put  off  from  time  to  time  because  of  his  majesty's 
great  affairs.     And  it  is  most  certain  that  as  neither  inde- 
pendent nor  Sectary  was  able  to  carry  one  vote  in  the  house 
at  that  time,  so  it  is  notorious  that  they  who  tendered  his 
majesty  most  in  England,  were  for  disbanding  the.  Scots 
army ;  and  his  majesty  staying  in  England,  wherein  the  de- 
fender appeals  to  the  particular  knowledge  of  the  earls  of 
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Lauderdale,  Loudon,  sir,  Charles  Erskine,  and  the  rest  df 
the  commissioners  thai  there ;  and  it  is  of  truth,  which 
all  know,  that  so  little  fear,  suspicion,  and  jealousy,  there 
Was  of  what '  followed,  that  the  great  feat  of  his  majesty's 
friends  in  both  kingdoms  was,  that  if  he  fixed  on  his  sub- 
jects in  Scotland  all  England  would  be  against  him,  and  prtt- 
tably  cast  off  his  government  and  interest  forever ;  so  that 
tader  what  representation  soever  the  matter*  may  now  ap*  . 
pear,  (because  of  the  sad  sequels,)  yet  to  them  who  knovtr 
the  matter  as  it  was  ther~e  stated,  what  declarations  and  as*- 
surances  there  were  from  the  paflisftnfcnt  of  England,  and 
liow  little  fear  of  the  prevalence  of  sectaries,  it  did  appear 
to  be  an  act,  if  not  of  necessity,  at  least  an  act  very  expe-> 
dient  and  convenient  for  the  time."  Afgyle's  Defence 
against  the  Grand  Indictment)  p.  44, 

,      '     ■  '  NOTE  XIII.  p.  365* 

Ht7ME  rejects  the  story  of  the  intercepted  letter,  as  a  rtf* 
Jfiour  totally  unworthy  of  credit,  as  it  was  first  mentioned 
by  Roger  Coke,  a  passionate  historian,  who  wrote  so  late  as 
king  William's  reign  j  yet  he  proceeds  to  transcribe  front 
Carte,  lord  Broghill's  narrative  of  the  intercepted  letter,  as 
-more  worthy  of  attention;  But  it  is  observable,  i.That 
Coke  Was  a  member  of  the  Rota  Club  in  1657,  and  that 
the  report  is  mentioned  byother  contemporaries,  Dugdalej 
p.  378.  and  Herbert,  61.  who  endeavour  in  vain  to  dis- 
prove it  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  sincerity  of  Charles, 
or  from  the  improbability  of  his  not  having  a  secure  mode 
of  correspondence  with  the  queen*  2,  The  narrative  of 
lord  BroghilV  (earl  of  Orrery)  preserved  by  Maurice  his 
chaplain,  is  distinct  and  explicit.  Cromwell,  riding  out 
with  Ireton  and  Broghill,  after  the  latter  had  relieved 
them  at  Clonmell,  observed  repeatedly,  in  a  familiar  con- 
versation, that  they  had  once  a  mind  to  have  cldsed  with  the  , 
king,  and  had  he  consulted  his  own  judgment,  or  had  his 
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servants  been  true,  he  would  hare  fooled  them  alL  Finding 
them  in  a  communicative  humour,  firoghill  asked  ap  ex- 
planation, to  which  Cromwell  freely  answered,  that  ob-* 
serving  the  Scots  and  the  presbyferiafcs  likely  to  agree  witiL 
the  king^  they  resolved  to  prevent  them  by  obtaining  rea* 
<sonable  conditions  for  themselves-  Whijc  deliberating  6tf 
the  subject,  they  were  informed  by  one  of  their  *pie$  of  th<f 
bedchamber,  that  their  doom  fea£  fixed  that  day*  an4 
that  it  was  communicated  in  a  letter  to  the  queen* 
which  was  sewed  up  ia  the '  skirt  of  <  saddle,  to  be  sent  by* 
a  messenger  ignorant  of  the  chafge,  to  an  inn  in:H6lfcornt 
«nd  conveyed  to  Dover.  "  Ireton  and  I  resolved  imme- 
diately to*  take  horse  from  Windsor*  and  Watching  at  th* 
inn  in  the  disguise  of  troopers, -we  discovered  the  me&en* 
ger,  took  away  the  saddle  to  Qjjamme  it,  and  .on  unripping 
one  of  the  skirts  got  possession  of  the  letter.  His  ma-* 
jesty  acquainted  the  queen  that  he  waa  courted  by  both 
factions,  the  Scotch.  pre$byterian$,  and  the  army ;  that 
which  of  them  bid  fairest  for  him  should  have  him*,  but 
that  he  thought  he  *hoold  clo$e  with  the  Scots,  Upon  this," 
continued  Cromwell,  "  we  speeded  to  Windsor  $  and 
finding  we  were  not  likely  to  have  *ny  tolerable  tenns  with 
the  king,  we  resolved  to  ruin  Jiim."  Orrery's  .Life  pre* 
fixed  to  his  Letters,  Lond*  i  J4*.  3*  The  same  fact  is  evw 
dently  mentioned  hy  Ctoke>  z  contemporary,  and  with  the 
same  circumstances  by  Strype  in  his  notes  on  Kenneth 
Pamplete  History,  (iii,  170,  Edit..  17 19,)  with  tim  dife* 
rence  in  the  content4  of  the  letter,  as  preserved  by  Coke1, 
that  in  assenting  to  Cromwell's  proposals j  it  would  he  easier 
to  take  him  off  afterwards,  than  now  at  the  head  of  hit 
army.  4«  The  letter  itself  appears  to  have  existed  at  * 
later  period^  Wagstaff  mentions  and  disputes  an  averment 
X)f  Millington's,  that  the  letter  was  then  in  hi*  possession  4 
but  the  fact  is  the  tnore  .probable  from  the  authenticity 
of  lord  Aqglesea's  Memorandum  onlhe  Jean*  which  was 
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also  in  his  possession  ;  the  existence  of  which,  Wagstaff> 
Jike  a  true  zealot*  has  also  disputed.   Strype  informs  us  that 
Dr.  Lane  of  the  commons  had  seen,  as  he  frequently  de- 
clared, the  original   letter    in  the  king's  hand  writing, 
Harley,  lord  Oxford,   frequently  informed  Bolingbroke 
that  he  had  seen  and  examined  the  letter,  which  was  Writ- 
ten in  answer  to  one  from  the  queen,  that  had  been  inter- 
cepted and  again  forwarded  to  Charles  :  blaming  him  for 
too  great  concessions  to  those  villains,  Cromwell  and  Ireton. 
He  replied,  "  that  she  should  leave  him  to  manage,  who 
was  better  informed  of  all  circumstances  than  she  could  be  j 
that  she  might  be  entirely  easy  as  to  what  ever  concessions 
he  should  make  them,  for  that  he  should  know  in  due  time 
how  to  deal  with  the  rogues,  who,  instead  of  a  silken  gar- 
ter, should  be  fitted  in  due  time  .with  a  hempen  cord."  , 
"  Thus,"  said  Harley,   "  the  letter  ended,   which  they 
waited  for,  and  intercepting  accordingly,  it  determined  his 
fate."   (Richardsoniana,  p.  132.)   Here  the  contents  of  the 
letter  correspond  with  Coke  j  and  the  circumstance  of 
the  first  letter  from  the  queen  being  intercepted  coincides 
with  the  statements  of  Dugdale  and  Herbert,  who  knew  or 
have  communicated  no  more   of  the  report.     Cromwell 
might  employ  his  spy  to  procure  intelligence  of  the  last 
letter,  in  consequence  of  having  intercepted  the  first.     The 
contents  of  that  letter,  in  which  his  doom  nvasjixed,  though 
softened  by  Orrery  or  his  chaplain,  must  have  communi- 
cated something  more  energetic  than  an  inclination  rather 
to  join  with  the  Scots  j  namely,  the  design  preserved  by 
Coke,  and  recollected  distinctly  by  Harley  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  letter,  to  raise  and  afterwards  to  ruin  Cromwell. 
A  singular  traditionary  anecdote  is  certainly  a  slight  foun- 
dation for  an  historical  fact.     But  the  concurrent  reports  of 
.contemporaries,  confirmed  by  Orrery  upon  the  authority  ef 
Cromwell,  when  combined  with  the  existence  of  such  a 
letter  at  a  subsequent  period,  must  render  the  fact  indis* 
Vol.  ill.  Mm 
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putablc,  that  arletter  from  Charles,  which  revealed  the  in- 
sincerity of  his  intrigues  with  the  army,  was  intercepted  by 
Cromwell,  and  determined  his  fate* 

NOTE  XIV-  p.  408. 
Lord  Anglesea's  Memorandum,  inserted  in  a  blank 
leaf  of  the  Icon,  was  as  follows.  "  King  Charles  the  second 
and  the  duke  of  York  did  both,  (in  the  last  session  of  par- 
liament 1675,  when  I  shewed  them  in  the  lords'  house  the 
written  cdpy  of  this  book,  wherein  are  some  corrections 
and  alterations  written  with  the  late  king  Charles  the  first's 
own  hand,)  assure  me  that  this  was  none  of  the  said 
'  king's  compiling,  but  made  by  Dr.  Gauden,  bishop  of  Exe- 

ter, which  I  here  insert  for  the  undeceiving  of  others  in 
this  point,  by  attesting  so  much  under  my  own  hand. 
Anglesea."  On  the  discovery  of  this  note  at  the  sale  of 
the  library  in  1686,  applications  were  made  to  Dr.  Antho- 
ny Walker,  an  Essex  divine,  for  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject, as  Gauden's  friend.  He  declared  in  effect :  That 
Gauden  had  informed  him  of  the  design,  and  had  shewn 
him  the  heads  of  the  divers  chapters,  with  others  that  were 
finished :  that  he  attended  Gauden  to  Duppa,  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  who  had  the  perusal  of  the  MS.,  and  as  he  un- 
derstood afterwards,  had  suggested  and  added  two  chap- 
ters, on  the  ordinance  against  the  common  prayer  book| 
and  on  denying  the  king  the  attendance  of  his  chaplains  r 
that  Gauden  afterwards  informed  him,  that  he  had  sent  a 
copy  of  the  MS.  by  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  to  the  king 
at  Newport  in  the  Isle  of  Wight :  that  after  a  part  of  the 
Icon  was  printed,  or  in  the  printer's  hands,  he  saw  and  re- 
ceived from  Gauden  the  latter  part  of  the  MS.  sealed  up  in 
his  presence,  which  he  delivered  (in  London)  to  Peacock, 
'  whose  brother  was  Gauden's  steward,  on  Saturday  De- 
cember 23, 1648,  in  brder  to  be  conveyed,  by  the  intervene 
tion  of  another,  to  Royston  the  printer,  and  afterwards  ro- 
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ceived  from  Peacock  six  copies  of  the  impression  for  hi9 
trouble ;  and  that  Gauden's  wife  and  son,  and  Mr.  Gif- 
ford,  who  had  transcribed  the  MS,  beKeyed  the  feet,  o£ 
which  they  had  frequently  conversed  together  in  Gauden's 
presence,  who  assured  him,  after  the  Restoration,  that  the 
duke  of  York  knew  and  acknowledged  the  great  service  ke 
had  done, 

Gauden's  family  were  then  dead,  (Truth  brought  to  Light* 
p.  35,  1693)  but  Arthur  North,  who  had  married  young 
Gauden's  wife's  sister,  discovered,  among  his  brother-inJaw's 
papers,  a  letter  from  Secretary  Nicholls  to  Dr.  Gauden* 
January  1660,  informing  him,  "that  the  king  had  re- 
ceived his  letter  and  had  him  in  his  thoughts,  and  that  he 
should  not  long  complain  of  hb  removal  from  Booking  ;'* 
together  with  copies  of  a  petition  to  the  king,  and  of  two 
letters  from  Gauden  to  the  chancellor  Hyde  and  the  duke 
of  York,  urging  his  great  services ;  pleading  that  he  had  a 
high  rack  but  an  empty  manger,  (the  bishoprjek  of  Exeter, 
to  which  he  had  been  removed  from  Bocking,  a  rich  living) 
and  claiming  a  king-like  retribution  for  what  was  done 
like  a  king.  Chancellor  Hyde's  answer,  of  which  his  son 
acknowledged  the  handwriting,  was  also  discovered ;  dated 
March  13th,  1661-2  ;  acknowledging  that  he  had  receiv- 
ed several  letters  from  him,  and  was  uneasy  under  the 
bishop's  importunities  ;  excusing  his  not  being  able  to  sa^e 
him;  mentioning  a  plan  to  annex  a  benefice  in  commendam 
to  his  bishoprick;  with  this  remarkable  expression  towards 
the  close;  "  the  particular  you  mention,  has  indeed  been  im- 
parted to  me  as  a  secret :  I  am  sorry  I  ever  knew  it  ;  and  % 
when  it  ceases  to  be  a  secret,  it  will  please  none  but  Mr. 
Milton.'*  Among  these  papers  there  was  a  letter  froiu 
Mrs.  Gattden  to  her  son  John,  calling  the  Iem  tl*e  jewel  by 
which  her  husband  hoped  to  make  a  fortune;  and  a  long 
narrative  in  her  own  hand  writing,  to  this  effect :  jFhat 
the  book  was  written  by  her  husband  in  order  to  counter* 
M  m  2  > 
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act  the  advantage  derived  from  the  public  opinion  of 
Cromwell's  piety,  and  to  produce  a  suitable  impression  of 
the  king's  merit :  that  at  first  k  was  entitled  Suspria  Re- 
galia, with  a  design  to  publish  it  as  if  found  in  the  king's 
.apartment,  pn  his  removal  from  Holdenby,  and  was  com- 
tounicated  to  lord  Capel,  who  approved  of  the  design,  but 
thought  it  improper  to  print  the  book  without  the  king's 
approbation :  that  her  husband  transmitted  the  MS.  to  the 
fcingat  the  Isle  of  Wight>  by  the  marquis  <rf  Hertford,  who 
informed  him  on  his  return,  that  his  majesty  had  heard 
some  of  those  essays  read  to  him  by  bishop .  Duppa,  of 
which  he  had  approved  exceedingly,  asking  whether  they 
could  be  published  in  some  other  name,  but  when  told  by 
Duppa  of  the  design,  that  the.,  world  should  take  them  to 
be  his  majesty's,  he  had  desired  time  to  consider  of  it  : 
fha*  her  husband  then  determined  to  print  them  imme- 
diately, from  a  copy  which  he  had  retained,  as  the  most 
likely  means  to  preserve  his  majesty's  life  :  that  one  Sim- 
mons, a  suffering  divine,  was  the  instrument  employed  by 
her  husband  to  get  Roystonto  print  the  work,  under  a  per- 
suasion that  it  was  written  by  the  king :  that  the  title  was 
&en  altered  by  her  husband  to  Icon  Bastlike ;  but  the 
Jirst  impression,  when  half  printed,  was  discovered  and  de- 
stroyed, which  retarded  the  publication  till  a  few  days 
after  the  king's  execution :  that  her  husband  meeting  with 
Dr..  Morley  after  the  Restoration,  was  assured  of  the  great 
sfcrvke  he  had  done  by  the  king's  book,  of  which  Claren- 
don had  been  informed  by  Morley  j  but  the  king  was  still 
ignorant  of  the  real  author  :  that  the  duke  of  Somerset 
{Hertford)  being  4ead,  Gauden,  then  bishop  of  Ejceter,  dis- 
closed the  secret  to  Charles  II.  for  the  truth  of  which  he 
appealed  to  Duppa,  his  majesty's  tutor,  who  was  still  alive, 
and  obtained  a  promise  of  Winchester  when  vacant ;  but 
pn  Duppa's  death,  Morley  was  preferred  to  that  see,  and 
h&r  hp$t>^nd  to  Worcester,  which  he  did  not  long  enjoy* 
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{Walker's  true  Account,  &c.  Truth  brougbjt  t«  J4ght.  To- 
land's  Amyntor.)  0&  tte  subsequent  publication  of  Q4- 
rendon'g  History,  the  secret-  which  he  was  ^sorry  :h$  Jpver 
knew,  and  whicfej  when  it  ceased  tp  (jp^a  secret*  would 
please  none  but  MS^on*  Was  explained  incontrq  vert  iWy~  fay 
his  total  silence  concerning  jdhe  fcon  \  fop  which  Waffcujfr 
ton's  dogmatical*  and  absurt}.  assertion  affijrds .  ng.  sc4u£i§i{» 
,  viz.  th*t  Charles  II.  ?md  jhe  d^ke  of vYprk  belfevgd  q&  $fcf 
word  bf  Gauden,  and  what  ^y  l^elieyed  Ci^ttdw  ^* 
Jieved  too  5  (Notes  on  Real's  Hist,  Wa*b..vii.  920.)  ascjtf 
$hey  were  utterly  incjiffare&t  to  their  father'*  nacxporj,  $9 
as  if,  in  a  professed  vindication  ef  his*  reign  and  cjba*s$$$$ 
Clarendon  wefe  as  credulous  *  and  indifferent,  and  af  easjiy 
imposed  upon  as  themselves.  The  evidence  was  cqnfirn&t 
ed  afterwards  by  bishop  Patrick  (Winston's  Life,  295.)  an4 
by  Burnet  in 'the  History  of  his  Own  Times.  The  $h*kf  pf 
York  informed  him  nvii$73,  on  the.  assurances  of  Semgrs 
set  and  Southampton  to  himself  and  the.kiflg,  that ;  j"t  &#$ 
not  the  composition  of  their  father,  ^ut;;was  written  fty 
Qaaiden,  to  which  Clarendon's  subsequent  .sjcgressiaiiriii 
1674,  undoubtedly,  alludes.  ' W^en  ijtfor^^^  dvriiP^  hU 
exile,  by  a  verbal  message  which  his,  spfr.&rcaight  from  Moim 
ley,  that  all  people  about  jhp  king  had  endeavoured  to*  post 
sess  him  with  a  mean  opinion  pf  his  father,  *a#d  <a  persuado 
him,  (apparently  the  son's  interpretation,  of  the  message) 
that  his  father  was  not  the  author  of  the  boDk  which  god 
under  his  name*.  "  Qood  God !"  said  Q^rend^  «1  $fy>ugfct 
the  marquis  of  Hertford  had  satisfied  tie  king  m  thai 
matter.'*  {WagstafPs  Defence,  3,7.  Vindication  47.)  ,.  But 
as  Somerset  had  certainly  assured  the  king*  that  it:  was 
written  by  Gauden,  those .  ambiguous  wordsr  were  em* 
ployed  by  Clarendon  to  conceal  from.1  the  son  a,  state 
secret,  which,  instead  of  being  divulged,-  as  was  demi 
by  Charles^  and  his    brother,  to.  Bristol*  Burnet*  -  An* 
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glesea,  and  probably  to  others,  should  have  been  confined 
to  Morley  and  to  Clarendon  himself. 

To  remove  all  doubt  upon  the  subject,  the  discovery 
of  Gauden's  letters  to  Clarendon  renders  the  preced- 
ing evidence  compleat.  In  his  first  letter,  on  his  removal 
to  Exeter,  he  complains  bitterly  of  the  poverty  of  the 
tee  as  unsuitable  to  his  deserts.  "  Nor  am  I  so  un- 
conscious to  the  service  I  have  dohe  to  the  church  and 
Hr  majestfs  family,  as  to  bear  with  patience  such  a  ruin 
to  undeservedly  put  upon  me.  Are  these  the  effects 
of  his  liberal  expressions,  who  told  me,  that  I  might 
have  what  I  would  desire  ?  I  was  too  modest  and  ingenuous, 
&C  I  shall  ever  be  able  so  far  to  vindicate  myself  as  U  let 
the  world  see,  that  I  deserved  either  not  to  be  made  a  bishop 
against  my  will,  or  to  have  been  entertained  in  that  office 
to  my  content.  Her  (Mrs.  Gauden's)  pious,  loyal  and  ge- 
nerous spirit  is  too  conscious  to  what  I  have  done  both  known 
tad  unknown  tot  the  world,  (in  order  to  buoy  up  the  honour  of 
the  royal  family,  the  church  and  episcopacy)  to  bear  with  any 
temper  the  straits  to  which  she  sees  me,  herself,  and  her 
children  exposed.  If  your  lordship  will  not  concern  your- 
self in  my  affairs,  (who  can  easily  find  ways  to  ease  them, 
and  hj  your  repeated  expressions,  invited  me  to  repose  myself 
on  your  care  of  my  content,)  /  must  make  my  last  complaint 
to  the  king  /  and  if  his  majesty  have  no  regard  for  me,  but 
leaves  me  to  deplore  and  perish,  as  neither  a  considerable 
enemy  nor  friend,  I  will  yet  retire  to  God  and  my  con- 
science, where  I  have  the  treasure  of  those  thoughts  which  I 
km  sure  every  one  cannot  own,  who  think  themselves  so 
much  worthier  than  myself— There  needs  some  commendam 
of  400/.  per  ann.  at  least,  to  be  added  to  the  revenue  of 
Exeter,"  &c.  St.  Thomas's  day,  1660,  (Clarendon's  State 
Papers,  iii.  Supplement,  26.)  In  the  next  letter  his  intima- 
tions are  still  more  explicit.     u  Dr.  Morley  o£ce  offei*e4 
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Jnc  my  option  upon  the  account  of  some  service  that  he 
thought  I  had  done  extraordinary  for  the  church  and  royal 
family ,  of  which  he  told  me  your  lordship  was  informed.  This 
made  me  modestly  secure  of  your  lordship's  favour,  though 
i  found  your  lordship  would  never  own  your  consciousness  (to 
me,  ^s  if  it  would  have  given  me  too  much  confidence  cfa.pro- 
portionable  expectation,  yet  still  I  found  your  lordship's  ex- 
pressions to  me  free  and  friendly : — Sunk  I  am,  .&c.  ex- 
tremely displeased  to  find  myself  despised  and  dejected  . 
upon  the  account  of  a  modesty  which  I  was  loath  to  own 
my$d£sofar  as  I  mighty  because  I  knew  your  lordship,  and 
others  of  great  influence  tn  disposing  of  preferments,  knew 
my  service  and  merits,  to  be  no  way  inferior  to  the  best  of 
your  friends  or  enemies.  Nor  do  I  despair  either  of  th$ 
king's,  or  your  lordship's  favour  so  far,  but  you  will  have 
some  pity  for  me,  when  you  can  have  no  further  service 
of  me,  who  have  done  that  service  which  no  age  willforget9 
or  cease  to  admire,  though  my  honour  and  fortunes  1>q 
buried  in  banishment,  poverty*  obscurity*"  Morrow  afte* 
Christmas  day,  1660.  Id.  z8# 

As  if  these  intimations  were  insufficient  for  Clarendon, 
who  was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  what  he  wa&  sorry  he 
ever  knew,  Gauden,  in  his  next  letter,  brings  the  question 
openly  to  the  test,  and  demands  an  addition  of  500^  a  year* 
in  commendam,  till  otherways  provided  for.  t(  Nor  will 
your  lordship  startle  at  this  motion,  or  wave  the  presenting 
jt  to  his  majesty,  if  you  please  to  consider  the  pretension* 
I  may  have  beyond  any  of  my  calling,  not  as  to  merits 
tut  duty  performed  to  the  royal  family:  True  I  once  presume 
ed  your  lordship  had  fully  known  that  ardanum,  for  so  Dr. 
Morley  told  me  at  the  king's  first  coming,  when  he  as~ 
sured  me  I  might  have  any  preferment  I  flexed.  This, 
consciousness  of  your  lordship  (as  I  supposed)  and  Dr. 
Morley,  made  me  confident  my  affairs  would  be  carried  on- 
to  some  proportion  of  what  I  had  done  and  he  thought  de*' 
served.    Hence  my  silence  of  it  to  your  Jprjjship ;  as  to 
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tHe  Ung  and  duke  ef'Yvrk*  whom  before  I  came  away  I  ac- 
quainted with  it*  when  I  saw  myself  sot  so  much  consider- 
ed in  my  present  disposition  as  I  did  hope'I  should  have 
been,  what  sense  their  royal  goodness  hath  of  it  is  best  to 
be  expressed  by  themselves,  nor  do  I  doubt  but  I  shall,  by 
your  lordship's  favour,  find  the  fruits  as  to  something  ex- 
traordinary since  the  service  way  so :  not  what  was  known 
to  the  world  under  my  name  to  vindicate  the  crown  and 
church,  but  what  goes  under  the  late  bUssed  kings  name,  the 
Icon,  or  portraiture  of  his  majesty  in  his  solitudes  and  suf- 
ferings.    The  book  and  figure  was  wholly  and  only  my  inven* 
lion,  making  and  design,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  king's 
wisdom, '  honour  and  piety.     My  wife  indeed  was  conscious 
to  it>  and  had  an  hand  in  disguising  the  tetters  of  that  copy 
which  I  sent  to  the  king  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  by  the  favour 
of  the  late  *  marquis  of  Hertford,  which  was  delivered  by 
JDuppa  the  now  bishop  of  'Winchester:  his  majesty  graciously 
accepted)  owned  and  adopted  it  as  his.  sense  and  genius, 
toot  oaly  with,  great  approbation  bttt  admiration  he  kept  it 
with  him.    I  did  lately  present  my  faith  in  it  to  the  duke 
tfTork,  and  by  him  to  thetengi  both  of  whom  were  pleased 
to  give  me  credit,  and  to  own  it  as  a  rare  service  in  these 
horrors  of  times*    True  it  is  I  played  this  best  card  kr  my 
hand  something  too  late.    Thinking  myself  secure  in  the 
just  value  bf  Dr.  Morley,  who  I  am  sure  knew  it,  and  told 
sne  your  lordship  did  so  too.-~l  only  desire  I  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  a  person  able  and  willing  to  serve  the  king  at 
that  book  has  testimony  enough"  January  21,  1661-2.  (Id.  29  j 
&c«)    Clarendon's  letter  among  North's  papers  (March  13* 
r66i-2,)  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  different  letters,  and 
his  uneasiness,  under  the  bishop's  importunity ;  excusing 
his  inability  to  serve  him  ;  approving  the  plan  of  annexing 
a  benefice  in  commetvdam  to  his  bishoprick ;  and  conofaA* 
ing  that  the  particular  which  Gauckh  tnenf  ioncd  had  indeed 
beta  cbmraunicated  to  him1  as:  a<  secret,  that  he  was  sorry  he 
ever  knew  it,  and  that  when  it  ceased  to  be  a  secret  jit  would 
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please  none  but  'Milton  (the  IcomtfastJi  is  an  evident  an- 
swer to  these  and  other  letters*  (the  last  is  dated  March  6M) 
containing  probably  the  petition  to  the  king. 

His  letters  to  the  earl  of  Bristol  are  in  the  same  strain ; 
first  intimating  obscurely  some  secret  service  which  migfa£ 
enable  him  to  aspire  even  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  and  af- 
terwards surprised  to  find  that  his  lordship  had  discovered 
•the  great  arcanum  to  which  he  must  have  obtained  the  key 
from  the  king  or  the  duke.  (Id.  95 — 6,  &c.)    But  as.  Clar 
rendbn  had  every  motive  to  vindicate  his  master,  and  to 
■rid  himself  of.  such  an  importunate  suitor,  so  he  had  every 
-means  of  detection 'in  his  hands.    Motley,  his  domestic 
chaplain  abroad,  who  had  informed  him  of  the  secret,  an£ 
Assured  Gauden  of  preferment  on  the  king'p  return,  had 
attended  Charles  I.  at  Newport,  with  Duppa,  who  carrie4 
the  Icon  thither,  and  from  whom  alone  he  could  have  learnt 
the  fact.    The  purport  of  Somerset's  recent  assurance  to 
Charles  II.  was  known  to  Clarendon ;  and  Juxon,  said  tp 
have  received  the  Icon  in  1647,  ***<*  to  have  employed  a 
person  to  methodise  and  arrange  the  chapters,  was  still  . 
alite  to  attest  the  fact.  *  Duppa  himself,  to  whom  Gaudex* 
appeals  on  the  2  isfrof  January,  1 661,  survived  till  the  26th 
ef  March,  \66t\  {Id.  96.)  and  Gauden,  destitute  of  any 
other  claim  than  the  Icon,  to  church  preferment,  and  ob- 
noxious from  having  formerly  received  the  covenant  and 
disused  the  liturgy,  was  actually  removed  to  Worcester, 
when  disappointed  of  Winchester,  which  Morley  obtained. 
The  evidence  therefore  of  his  widow,  and  of  his  friend  Dr. 
Walker,  is  confirmed  throughout  by  his  appeal  to  the  only 
other  person  alive  in  England,  to  whom,  on  Somerset's 
death,  the  fact  was  personally  known  ;  and  his  claim  to  the 
Jem  was  fully  recognized  by  Clarendon,  on  his  translation 
to  Worcester,  in  consequence  of  his  importunate  plea  of 
services,  at  the  only  period  when  the  truth  could  be  ascer- 
tained. 
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The  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Icon,  affords 
a  melancholy  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  human  testimony, 
wherever  the  religious,  the  political,  or  the  national  preju- 
dices of  men  intervene.  In  fact  the  direct  evidence  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  Icon  consists  only  of  three  witnesses : 
I.  Major  Huntingdon,  whose  reports  to  Beck*  Walker  and 
Duck,  are  certainly  contradictory ;  but  whose  information  to 
Dugdale  is,  that  at  the  king's  most  earnest  request,  he  pro* 
cured  and  restored  to  him,  from  Fairfax,  the  Icon  bound 
in  vellum,  which  had  been  lost  with  his  cabinet  at  the  battle 
Of  Naseby  5  that  the  chapters,  as  he  well  remembers,  were 
in  Sir  Edward  Walter's  band  writing,  with  interlineations  by 
the  king;  but  that  the  prayers  were  all  written  in  the 
king's  own  hand.  (Dugdale's  Mem.  163.)  To  bring  this 
evidence -directly  to  the  test,  Sir  Edward  Walker,  who 
•maintains  the  authenticity  of  the  Icon,  in  opposition  to 
Lilly,  refers  his  opponent  to  an  anonymous  pamphlet, 
the  Image  Unbroken,  instead  of  attesting  the  fact,  that  he 
had  transcribed  the  chapters  himself,  the  strongest  proof  of 
their  authenticity  which  it  was  possible  to  produce.  But  he 
informs  us  that  his  Historical  Discourse  on  the  Civil  Wars 
was  undertaken  at  the  king's  request ;  that  it  was  present- 
ed to  him  in  April  1645  >  delivered  to  Digby  to  revise^ 
and  actually  lost  at  the  battle  of  Naseby  5  but  that  it  was  re- 
covered two  years  afterwards  from  Cromwell,  and  deliver- 
ed by  an  oflicr  cf  the  army  to  the  king  at  Hampton  court. 
(Hist.  Discourse,  p.  2*8—46.)  It  appear?  also  that  Wal- 
ker's Historical  Discourse  was  actually  altered  and  iriter- 
lined  by  the  king  himself.  (Wood's  Ath^n.  Oxon.  ii.  702.) 
Such  then  was  the  only  book  in  Sir  Edward  Walker's 
hand-writing,  which  was  lost  at  Naseby  and  returned 
toy  Huntingdon,  the  officer,  to  the  king.  At  the  distance 
of  thirty  years,  he  converts  it,  without  scruple,  into  the 
Icon,  which  should  teach  historians  Jiow  to  estimate  his 
veracity  in  the  noted  apology  for  resigning  his  command. 
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(Thurloe's  State  Papers,  i.  90.)  2.  Herbert  informs  11s  that 
he  found  the  MS.  among  the  books  which  the  king  left 
him,  and  although  he  never  saw  him  write  it,  as  he  wrote 
always  in  private,  "  yet  he  found  it,  on  comparison,  so 
very  like,  as  induces  his  belief  that  it  was  the  king's  hand'* 
writing."  (Merii.  p.  43.)  His  hand-writing  was'  a  ftd Con- 
cerning which  there  could  be  no  dispute.  But  Herbert's 
opinion  is  delivered  with  a  cautious  hesitation,  which  he 
explained  to  Warwick, c<  that  he  saw  the  MS.  in  the 
king's  hand,  as  he  believed,  but  it  was  in  a  running  charac- 
ter, and  not  that  which  the  king  usually  wrote."  (War- 
wick's Mem.  p.  69.)  His  evidence  therefore  is  reduced  to 
an  opinion  that  it  was  the  king's  hand,  and  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  it  was  not  his  usual  hand-writing  $  as  if  the 
king  would  have  transcribed  a  whole  volume  in  a  different 
character  from  his  accustomed  hand..  This  MS.  in  all  pro- 
bability was  the  same  that  was  shewn,  by  the  earl  of  Angle- 
sea,  to  Charles  II.  and  his  brother,  when  they  assured  hint 
that  Gauden  was  the  real  author.  But  in  that  MS.  ao* 
cording  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  earl's  memoran- 
dum, there  were  only  some  corrections  and  alterations 
in  the  king's  hand  •>  and  as  the  copy  sent  by  Gauden,  and 
presented  by  Duppa,  to  the  king  at  Newport,  was  graciously 
received,  we4may  presume  that  it  was  revised  and  corrected, 
or  rather  slightly  interlined,  with  his  own  hand.  That 
copy  must  have  been  seen  by  his  attendants,  as  it  was  found, 
on  his  death,  among  those  books  which  he  \eh  to  Herbert  1 
but  from  this  circumstance  a  strong,  additional  detection 
occurs.  .  When  he  distributed  his  favourite  authors  among 
his  children  an4  friends,  bequeathing  Hooker,  Laud,  and  , 
Andrews,  to  the  princess  Elizabeth ;  Hammond,  and  King 
James's  Works,  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  Cassandra, 
to  the  earl  of  Lindsay ;  a  copy  in  his  own  hand-writing,  of 
a  work  which  he  prized  above  his  diadem,  and  had  com- 
Jwsed  as  a  monument  of  his  truth  and  piety,  would  never 
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have  been  left  among  the  books  which  his  attendant  ww 
pcfimitttd  to.  appropriate.  Gauden's  performance  would 
be  neglected  amkfet  his  more  serious  preparations  for  death; 
but  when  be  sent  a  bible  with  exhortations  to  his  eldest 
son,  nod  a  ring  dial  to  the '  second,  his  own  Portraiture, 
drawn  With  such  care,  and  recovered  with  such  difficulty, 
would  never  have  been  forgotten,  (Herbert's  Mem.)  3.  Le~ 
vert's  evidence  is  more  explicit,  but  of  less  importance, 
He  knew  the  work  to  be  the  king's,  having  frequently  seen 
him  writing  his  resentments  of*  the  rude  soldiery;  and 
when  permitted  to  attend  him  at  Newport,  he  had  an  op- 
portunity to  read  the  MS.  under  his  own  hand.  That 
Levett,  a  page  of  the  backstairs,  should  have  access  to  the 
long  when  writing  his  Sor/inf,  while  Herbert,  who  slept  in 
*he  bed-chamber,  and  every  other  servant  were  excluded, 
conveys  its  own  refutation.  His  positive  but  vague  affir- 
mation, that  the  MS.  which  he  read  at  Newport  was  under 
the  king's  own  handy  is  of  no  weight,  when  Sir  Thomas 
Herbert*,  a  man  of  science  and  observation,  in  possession 
of  the  MS.  hesitates,  and  is .  unable  to .  decide  the  fact. 

When  the  direct  evidence  amounts  to  nothing,  the  hear* 
Say.  reports,  which  multiply  the  MSS.  a?d  the  persons  who 
received  them,  to  an  indefinite  number,  are  unworthy  of 
regard*  Besides  the  MS.  bequeathed:  to  Herbert,  accord-* 
ing  to  Millbourn,  Clifford  and  Royston.  himself,  the 
tf>py  brought  to  Roy  ton,  which  Simmons,  received 
from  Duppa,  had. been  .transcribed  by  Oudart,  secre- 
-  tery  Nicholas's  clerk,  and  the  original  was.  lodged  with 
jhe  marquis  of  Hertford.  (Holingsworth's  Defence  of  the 
Icon,  X2-CI5,'  Ougdale,  380.)  According  to  Ettrdet  and 
Hooker,  the  Icon  was  printed  by  Dugardy  from  a  M&.  writ- 
ten,  as  Simmons  assured  them,  in  the  kingY  own  hand} 
who  delivered  it  from  under  his  blue  watch  coat,  to  Sim* 
mora  himself.  (WagstafPs  Vindication,  106-7.)  Simmon* 
however  was  not  included  among,  the  divines  permitted  to 
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attend  the  king  at  Newport,  and  the  supposition  that  <SfV 
ferent  copies  were  sent  by  Simmons  to  different  presse% 
is  a. mere  conjecture  to  remove  contradictions.  Dr.  Ca- 
naries was  informed  by  his  father,  that  he  was  told  by  Mc 
James  Wood,  a  clergyman  attending  the  Scottish  con*, 
missioners  at  Breda,  that  Charles  II,  shewed  him  whiifc 
there,  the  whole  book  writtent  in  his /lather's  hand* 
together  with  the  letter  from  his  father  (the  17H1  chapttr 
ijf  the  Icon)  concerning  it  \  both  which  be  compared  with, 
different  letters  from  Charles  L  and  was  convinced  that 
they  were  written  with  his  own  hand.  ( Wagstaff's  Vind.  1 7.) 
3&ad  this  been  true,  Clarendon  and  Charles  II.  could 
have  been  at  no  loss  to  have  silenced  Gaudcn's  im- 
portunate claims,  but  Dr.  Canaries'*  veracity  is.  cxprewiy  rot  , 
fated  and  mined  by  Burnet,  whom  the  duke  of  Yprk  *4* 
wed,  not  only  that  the  book  was  not  his  father's,  but  that 
the  letter  to  the  princo  of  Wales  was  never  brought  to 
, '  him.  Hcarne,  formerly-  Sir  Philip  Warwicke's  servant,  de*. 
blared  In  i6ga,  that  hehad  often  hard  his  mastir  (.Warn 
wicke),  Mr.  Oudart  and  Mr*  Whitaker  declare,  thatahcy 
(all)  had  vanscribod  copies  from  the  king's  .own  copyi 
written  with  his  own  hand*  (HoKags  worth's  Further  Dej 
fence,  9.)  but  when  Wauwicke's  Mefnoirs  wecct  afterwards 
published*  it  .appeared  that  he  had.nevtr  seen*  mm&lesi 
transcribed  the  MS.  of  which  hie  jaad  no  knowledge  accept 
from  Herbert  and  JLetoctt*  A  4ngk>  M&  in  the  .king?* 
hand-writing  would  fcatfe  been  decisive  evJdsMtf*  siwi 
when  Herbert's  Memoirs  were  pocserved  i»  t^be  family- tiB 
published  in  17 11,  when  the  copy  of  Shakspcar,  wfcich.be 
recer*f  d  from  Chatks,  is  still  extant,  the  MS.  beqwgaished 
by  his  royal  master  wap  certainly  not  destroyed,  .  On  the 
.contrary,  had  &  been  actually  written  with  t£te  martyr'shand, 
it  would  have  been  prejMarved _.as  a  relick  among  die ,  MSS* 
which  Herbert  gavd  to  the  public  library  at  Oxford, or  to*the 
-cathedral  at  York,  a  little  before  his  death.*  The  questiofc 
jput  by  Walker  and  Toland,  Where  is:thi$  MS.  i,  and  why 
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hare  none  of  those  autographs  been  since  produced  ?  has 
never  been  answered.  Wagstaff  replied  in'  1693,  t*Kat  it 
was  probably  still  in .  Sir  Thomas  Herbert's  study,  (De- 
fence, 85.)  but  when  he  procured  in  1711,  an  attested 
transcript  from  Herbert's  Memoirs,  in  his  widow's  custody, 
(Vind.  84.)  the  plain  and  only  conclusion  is,  that  no  such 
MS.  existed  in  the  king's  hand-writing,  which,  in  a  con- 
troversy begun  within  ten  years  after  Herbert's  death,  a 
numerous  party,  so  diligent  in  its  researches  for  hearsay 
evidence*  could  not  have  failed  to  discover  and  produce. 

But  the  chief  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Icon  is 
Le  Plas's  declaration,  (WagstafPsYind.  64.)  that  one  Allan, 
his  tithe-gatherer,  told  him,  that  Gauden  told  him,  that 
he  had  borrowed  the  book  which  he  was  obliged  to  return 
by  a  certain  time ;  and  that  Gauden  therefore  sat  up  all 
night  to  transcribed^  book,  while  Allan  attended  to  snuff 
the  candles  and  mend  the  fire;  and  Le  Has  thinks,  but  is 
not  positive,  that  Allan  said  it  was  borrowed  from  Sim* 
mons.  In  those  times  ^pf  suspicion  and  danger,  Gauden 
Undoubtedly  would  conceal  from  Allan,  that  the  book 
which  he  transcribed  in  such  haste  was  his  own,  and  would 
pretend  that  it  was  borrowed  to  be  immediately  restored; 
but  this  is  no  move  a  proof  that  the  book  was  actually  bor- 
rowed from  Simmons,  than  the  letters  patent,  that  the 
Icon  is  genuine  because  it  is  enumerated  among  the  king's 
works.  Simmons  Jiving  in  London,  would  not  have 
trusted  the  king's  image  when  in  haste  to  print  it,  to  Gau- 
den in  Essex  ;  and  Walker,  lord  Warwicke's  chaplain,  who 
carried  up  the  latter  part  of  the  MS.  with  the  frontispiece 
to  London  in  a  trunk  containing  lady  Warwick's  points, 
delivered  it  to  Peacock  on  Saturday  December  23,  in  the 
evening,  the  very  day  that  Royston  received  it  from  Sim- 
mons, with  whose  danger  from  the  soldiers,  on  the  sei- 
zure of  the  first  proofs  or  impression,  Walker  seems  to 
have  been  minutely  acquainted.  Mrs.  Simmons  declared 
that  her  husband  assured  her,  that  the  book  was  the  king's, 
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but  that  he  concealed  the  persons  from  whom  he  received 
it ;  as  if  it  were  cer&an  that  Simmons  himself,  who  might 
have  been  persuaded  as  easily  as  he  persuaded  Royston,  that 
it  came  from  Duppa,  was  entrusted  with  the  secret,  or 
would  have  considered  the  secret  as  safe  with  his  wife. 
Holingsw.  Further  Defence,  3,  4.    Wagstaff's  Def.  90. 

The  rest  of  the  hearsay  evidence^  of  what  Huntingdon, 
Manchester,  Prinn,  and  Juxon  were  said  to  have  told  to 
others,  is  in  the  same  strain.  One  declares  that  his  father, 
Sir  Jeremy  Whichcfttt,  assured  him  that  he  had  borrowed 
the  Icon  (Sir  Edward  Walker's  Historical  Discourse)  from 
Huntingdon,  and  transcribed  seventeen  chapters  before  it 
was  restored ;  another  that  his  father,  Dr.  Dillingham, 
told  him,  that  he  had  pulled  out  the  corner  of  a  sheet  of 
paper  from  a  black  box  in  the  king's  closet  at  Holdenby, 
and  reading  some  sentences,  recollected  them  again,  word 
for  word,  when  the  Icon  was  published :  a  third  was  told, 
by  Sir  William  Morton,  that  he  had  received  a  paper, 
during  a  march,  by  mistake  from  Charles,  which  he  restor- 
ed immediately,  and  remembered  distinctly  a  single  sen~ 
tence  contained  in  the  Icon ;  and  a  fourth,  Ambrose  Mild- 
may,  had  heard  from  Anthony  Mildmay,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  bible  from  the  king,  in  which  many  of  the  verses 
recited  in  the  Icon,  were  marked  with  his  pen.  ( WagstafPs 
Vind.  72*  98.  Holingsworth's  Further  Defence,  7.  Wags. 
Def.  89.)  Mrs.  Rhodes  and  her  son  declared  that  Dr.  Rhodes 
had  conducted  Charles  in  disguise,  from  Newark  to  Ox- 
ford, and  afterwards  attended  him  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in 
all  which  places  he  had  seen  the  Icon;  as  a  proof  of  which 
the  scissars  with  which  the  king  clipped  his  beard  on  leaving 
Newark  where  Rhodes  resided,  had  been  preserved  in  their 
family  till  lately  lost.  (Wags.  Vind.  90.)  They  had  heard 
and  remembered  indistinctly,  that  Charles  had  escaped  in 
disguise  from  Oxford  to  the  Scottish  camp  at  Newark,  and 
in  their  zeal  to  attest  the  Icon,  converted  that  circumstance 
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Into  his  escape  from  Newark  in  disguise  to  Oxford,  with- 
out ▼hich  their  father  had  no  opportunity  to  attend  the 
king.  Sir  John  Brattle  and  his  father  were  employed  by 
Juxon  to  arrange  the  loose  chapters  of  the  Icon  when  re* 
covered,  (Holingsw.  Def.  of  the  Icon,  7.)  as  if  Juxon 
would  have  delegated  such  a  task ;  but  the  book  restored 
jby  Huntingdon  was  bound  in  vellum,  and  appears  so  clearly 
to  have  been  Walker's  Historical  Discourse  that  all  evi- 
dence on  that  subject  is  an  absolute  fiction.  I  presume 
that  no  one  will  now  venture  to  defend  the  authority  of 
the  Icon  ;  but  if  ever  a  literary  imposture  wore  excusable, 
it  was  undoubtedly  Gauden's,  and  had  it  appeared  a  week 
sooner,  it  might  have  preserved  the  king. 

NOTE  XV.  p.  416. 
See  in  Wishart,  Append,  12,  13. 15.  the  king's  letters  to 
Montrose  from  St.  Germains  and  Jersey.  In  the  first  he  em- 
powers Montrose  to  borrow  moneyfromthe  senate  of  Ham- 
burgh ;  one  half  to  be  employed  in  his  own  preparations. 
September,  1649.  'n  ^  seconjj,  "  I  intreat  you  to  go  on  vi- 
gorously and  with  your  wonted  courage  and  care  in  the  pro* 
secution  of  those  trusts  I  have  committed  to  you,  and  not  to  be 
startled  with  any  reports  you  may  hear,  as  if  I  were  other- 
wise inclined  to  the  presbyterians  than  when  I  left  you.  I 
assure  you  I  am  upon  the  same  principles  I  was,  and  depend 
as  much  as  ever  upon  your  undertakings  and  endeavours 
for  my  service."  Sept.  19,  1649.  Montrose  had  there- 
fore received  a  special  commission  or  instructions,  as  Cla- 
rendon intimates,  not  as  Hume  represents  it,  a  mere  re- 
newal of  his  former  commission  as  captain-general.  (Vol.  vii. 
p.  177.)  In  the  third  letter,  inclosihg  a  copy  of  his  invita- 
tion from  the  Scottish  estates,  and  of  his  answer  appointing 
a  treaty  at  Breda,  Charles  adds,  "  and  to  the  end  you  may 
not  apprehend  that  we  intend  any  thing  by  these  letters,  or 
by  the  treaty  we  expect,  to  give  any  ihe  least  impediment -to 
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ymr  proceedings,  we  think  fit  to  let  you  know,  that  .as  we 
conceive  your  preparations  tQ  have,  been  one  effectual  mo*- 
tive  that  has  induced  them  to  naafee  tlje  said  address  to  us,^ 
so  your  vigorous  proceeding  will  be  a  goo4  means  to  bring 
them  to  such  moderation  as  probably  may  produce  an  agree- 
ment and  a  present  union  of  that  whole  nation  in  our  ser* 
vice."    Charles,  therefore,  encouraged  and  .incited  the  in-^ 
vasion  as  the  means  to  quicken  or  to  procure  an  agreement, 
on  his  own  terms.    "  Therefore/'  he  concludes,  ?c  we  r&-w 
quire  and  authorise  you  to  proceed  vigorously  in  your  un- 
dertaking, and  to  act  in  all  things  in  order  to  it,  as  you 
shall  judge  most  necessary  for  the  support  thereof,  and  for. 
our  service  in  that  way."    Id.  Clarendon's  State  Papers,  iii., 
App.94.  , 

*      NOTE  XVI.    p.  421.    ,  

The  lines  written  by  Montrose  with  a  diamond  on  his 
prison  window,  the  night  before  his  execution,  are  *nen- 
tioned  by  Hume  as  no  despicable  proof  of  his  poetical 
genius. 

Let  them  bestow  on  every  airth  (cardinal  poin^)  a 
limb, 
Then  open  all  my  veins  that  I  may  swim 
To  thee,  my  Maker,  in  that  crimson  lake  $ 
Then  place  my  parboiled  head  upon  a  stake  $ 
Scatter  my  ashes,  strew  them  in  the  air, 
Lord !  since  thou  know'st  where  all  these  atoms  are, 
I'm  hopeful  thou'lt  recover  once  my  dust, 
And  confident  thou'lt  raise  me  with  the  just. 

If  these  turgid  verses  are  still  admired,  the  reader  ^ill 
be  surprised  to  learn,  that  the  sentiment  itself  is  not  ori* 
ginal,  but  derived  entirely  from  the  Historfa  Perstcutwium 
Ecclesia  Bohemica,  first  published  at  LeydcB  in  1647,  and     ' 

Vol.  III.  Nn 
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again  in  1648,  while  Montrose  was  abroad.  Among  the 
twenty-seven  Bohemian  patriots,  or  protestant  martyrs  ex- 
ecuted after  the  battle  of  Prague,  Henricus  Otto  de  Loss, 
when  sentenced  to  be  dismembered,  exclaimed,  "  Mittant 
tamen  partem  mei  Romam,  aliam  partem  in  Hispaniam, 
aliam  item  in  Turciam,  alias  trans  mare,  quocunque  lube- 
scit :  Credo  ego  Servatorem  meum  tamen  has  congrega- 
turum,  et  circumdaturum  me  cute  mea,  ut  his  oculis  eum 
Tideam,  his  auribus  audiam,  hoc  ore  laudem,  hoc  corde  ex- 
sultem,  in  aeternum."  (p.  248.  iamo.  1648.)  The  imita- 
ion  is  obvious;  and  in  1649,  Montrose  was  actually  at 
Prague  where  the  Bohemian  patriots  had  suffered.  But 
the  sentiment  which  was  truly  heroical,  and  appropriated 
to  the  occasion  when  uttered,  becomes  quite  extravagant, 
or  rather  ludicrous  when  converted  into  verse. 

The  epitaph  written  by  Montrose  with  the  point  of  his 
sword,  on  the  death  of  Charles  I.  is  in  the  same  strain  of 
bombast. 

Great,  good,  and  just !  could  I  but  rate 
My  griefs  and  thy  too  rigid  fate, 
Fd  weep  the  world  to  such  a  strain, 
That  it  should  deluge  once  again : 
But  since  thy  loud-tongued  blood  demands  supplies, 
More  from  Briarius'  hands  than  Argus'  eyes, 
111  sing  thy  obsequies  with  trumpets  sounds, 
And  write  thy  epitaph  with  blood  and  wounds. 

Wisharts  Jpj>.  p.  60. 

NOTE  XVII.  p.  423. 

The  passage  in  Baillie  explains  the  state  of  parties  at 

.  the  time.    t€  You  know  too  much  pleading  was  for  the 

justice  of  beheading  the  king,  whatever  fault,  was  in  the 

actors.    Mr*  Guthrie  and  Mr.  Gillespie's  debates  were  pas-. 
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sronate  against  proclaiming  the  king,  till  his  qualifications 
for  government  had  first  been  tried  and  allowed,  You 
may  remember  the  labour  that  was  taken  to  hinder  the  ad- 
dresses to  the  king,"  (Invitations  from  the  Estates  and 
Church,)  "  and  how  like  itv  was  to  have  prevailed,  had  not 
the  reason,  authority,  and  diligence  of  Argyle  overswayed  it* 
.  And  for  all  that  could  be  said,  the  voting  of  Messrs.  Gu- 
thrie, Gillespie,  Hutcheson,  and  Durham,  that  no  com- 
missioner should  be  sent  till  a  change  in  the  king  should 
appear,  and  when  it  was  carried  to  send  commissioners,  the 
great  study  of  some  to  make  their  commissions  so  rigid, 
that  few  had  any  hope  the  king  would  ever  assent  to  them  ; 
and  when,  above  hope,  the  king  did  yield  tp  them,  the  in- 
dustry of  the  same  men  to  get  new  instructions  posted  away 
to  Holland,  which,  had  they  come  thither  before  the  * 
king's  embarking,  were  expected  by  all  should  have  ruined 
the  treaty. 

NOTE  XVIII.  p.  428. 

u  It  appeared  strange  to  me  when  I  heard  Wariston  and 
Mr.  Guthrie  speak  it  out,  that  it  would  take  a  long  debate 
to  clear  from  the  covenant  the  lawfulness  of  a  war  with 
Cromwell  and  his  party  5  yet  in  a  short  time,  it  appeared 
that  the  quarrel  of  the  king,  or  covenant,  or  any  quarrel 
tending  to  a  war  with  England,  became  to  diverse  more 
questionable  than  it  wont  to  be :  whether  a  fear  of  the 
troubles  of  war,  or  a  despair  of  conquering  the  king  to  the 
public,  jor  their  own  personal  interest,  or  a  desire  to  keep 
the  government  not  only  in  the  same  form,  but  in  the  same 
hands  it  was  in,  drew  them  to  these  changes  of  former  pro- 
fessed principles  I  cannot  say. — Yet,  when  the  king  was 
brought  to  Scotland,  to  do  what  either  the  kirk  or  state  had 
required,  and  upon  this  agreeance,  the  noise  of  Cromwell's 
march  towards  us  was  grown  loud,  Sir  John  Chiesly,  Hope, 
and  Swinton,  kept  off,  by  their  debates  in  parliament,  the 
Nna 
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raising  of  our  armies  so  long  that  we  were  nearly  surprised  ; 
and  when  our  army  was  got  together  at  Leith,  the  same 
men  helped,  by  their  continual  cross-debates,  to  keep  all 
hi  confusion.  Their  strange  affronting  of  the  king  at 
Leith,  their  putting  him  to  a  new  declaration,  'and  when 
he  stuck  at  some  hard  expressions  concerning  the  persons 
of  his  father  and  mother,  their  procuring  from  the  kirk 
"and  stare  that  terrible  act  of  disclaiming  his  interest  of  the 
13th  August;  that  same  night,  without  the  kirk4s  know- 
ledge, printed  it  and  sent  it  to  Cromwell  with  a  trumpet.** 
(Baillie,  ii.  353.)  Confirmed  by  a  letter  from  Douglas  to 
feharp.  (Wodrow's  Hist.  Intro.  43.)  From  these,  and 
frdm  the  intermediate  passage  quoted  in  the  preceding 
note,  it  appears  that  there  was  a  party  adverse  from  the 
beginning  to  the  king,  or  to  a  war  with  England,  but  over- 
ruled by  Af  gyle. 

NOTE  XIX.   pp.^66-7. 

Ab  iis  cum  ab  initio  multa  utiliter  essent  excogitate,  ut 
Jus  aequabile  diceretur,  tamen  qui  sperabatur  eventus  non 
est  consecutus.  Nairi  cum  in  Scotia,  nullse  pene  sint  leges, 
praeter  conventuum  decreta,  eaque  pleraque  non  in  perpe- 
"tuum  sed  in  tempus  facta,  judicesque,  quod  in  se  est,  Iatio- 
nem  legum  impediant,  omnium  civium  bona  qutndecim  homi- 
numarbitrio  sunt  commissa.^quibus  et perpetua  est  potestas>et  im~ 
periumplane  iyrannicum%  quippe  quorum  arbitria  sola  sunt  pr* 
legibus.  Buchan.  Hist.  Lib.  xiv.  p.  273.  Henrv's  Hkt. 
vi.  527. 4to.  n  * 

If  Buchanan  be  rejected  as  severe  or  partial,  the  opi- 
nion of  Johnston,  a  courtly  writer,  is  still  more  unfavour- 
able. 

Hac  tempestate  (1597)  totus  ordo  judicum9  paucorjum  im- 
probitate  et  audacia,  infamatus.  Invete^avit  turn  opinio,  et 
omnium  sermone  percrebuit,  pecuniosum  honriticm  neminem 
pctiiisse  causa  cadere*    Alex.  Regius,  AdvOcatus  acer,  et  ve- 
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hemens*  illam  labem  et  ignominiam  ordinis  tallide  obser* 
vans,  a  clientibus  sms  ptcumatn  acceptt,  quant  earruptu judicU  , 

bus  >  pro  sufrogih,  dvuiieret.  Haec  et  timilia  in  causa  fiiere> 
ttt  ttius  ordo  gravi  diuturnaque  infarnia  laboraret.  Neqmc 
cnim  aliam  ob  causam,  plebs  ministrorum  tribunitiam  pro*. 
tetfatem  taftto  studio  prosecuta  est,  nisi  ut  in  concionibus 
audiret,  judicum  .afficknn  male  ac  jiagitiose  exerceri  \  judki* 
turpia  ac  fiagitiosa  fieri.     Johnst-  Hist.  p.  231. 

Under  the  administration  of  Arran,  James's  first  fa- 
vourite, the  corruption  was  unbounded.  (Scotstarvct. 
Robertson's  Hist.il.  127O  Dunbar's  administration  was 
toot  more  pure,  though  more  decent.  (Johnst.  396.)  There 
is  30  evidence  that  the  court  recovered  its  purity  under 
the  administration  of  Somerset  or  Buckingham,  before  it 
was  reformed  by  the  covenanters ;  on  the  contrary,  Spot- 
tiswood  the  president*  and  Hay  the  clerk  register,  laboured 
under  the  suspicion  of  bribery;  and  their  corruption, -as 
judges,  waft  folly  verified  by  Balmerino's  trial. 

NOTE  XX.    p.  473, 

The  average  price  of  wheat  was  13*.  3d,  the  best  or 
dearest,  t*]s.  3^.,  the  boll  (about  half  a  quarter);  but  the 
bread  corn  of  the  country  was  barley  and  oats.  The  average 
$riceof  the  former  was  13*.  8</.,  and  of  the  latter  10/.  4^. 
the  boll;  but  in  1649  ^J  m8t  tD  x4'«  ^  151'  Scots  (tfc 
3  J.-  fend  1 A  $s.  steriing) ;  and  sunk  in  1654  to  4/.  Scots,  or 
6s*  8*£  the  boll.  By  an  act  for  the  monthly  maintenance, 
t>rovfeiolls  were  purchased  by  the  military  at  a  regulated 
-price ;  oats  at  & ,  id.  the  boll ;  oat  bread  of  ao*z.,  wheat  of 
160*.  at  ia\  the  pound ;  a  live  sheep,  at  4/.  2^.,  the  carcase 
at  35.  4tf. ;  a  lamb  it  is.  6d.,  a  kid  at  lod->  a  live  cow  at  a 
guinea,  a.  capota  at  an  halfpenny,  a  hen  at  three  farthings ; 
ale  and  milk  at  the  same  price,  not  to  exceed  one  penny 
three  farthings  the  Scotch  pint.  t£  these  were  lower  than 
the  current  prices,  the  bfttttr  were  probably  raised  bv  the 
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civil  wars.  But  the  cheapness  of  animal  food  was  at  once 
the  cause  and  the  effect  of  a  rude  cultivation.  The  state 
of  agriculture  was  too  defective  to  produce  grain  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  or  in  greater  abundance,  thaii  butcher's  meat- 
It  was  not  till  after  the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  that  the  ad* 
vanced  price  of  cattle  in  the  English  market  enabled  the 
farmer  to  accumulate  a  capital  for  the  improvement  of  his 
lands. 

NOTE  XXI.    p.  501. 

Locke's  account  has  been  generally  discredited,  viz.  that 
the  proposals  of  the  French  ambassador  and  Monk's 
consent  to  assume  the  government  were  overheard  by  his 
wife,  who  was  zealous  for  the  restoration,  and  communi- 
cated by  Clarges,  her  brother,  to  Sir  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  who  summoned  the  council  of  state,  locked  the 
doors,  indirectly  accused  Monk  of  the  design,  and  did  not 
permit  him  to  depart  till,  to  remove  all  scruples,  such  alte- 
rations were  made  in  the  army  as  rendered  it  no  longer 
subservient  to  his  views.  (Locke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  Echard.) 
Locke  received  the  account  from  Shaftesbury  himself.  It 
was  probably  contained  in  that  statesman's  memoirs,  which, 
on  the  trial  of  Algernon  Sidney,  were  destroyed  by  Locke. 
The  only  real  objection  to  this  account  is  the  suspicion  en- 
tertained of  Shaftesbury's  veracity  •,  but  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence of  circumstances  seems  to  confirm  the  fact.  1.  It 
is  certain  that  Mazarine  tendered  his  support  and  assistance 
to  Monk,  if  he  would  assume  the  government  >  and  it  is 
said  that  Bourdeaux  the  French  ambassador,  as  his  intelli- 
gence of  Monk's  designs  was  disproved  by  the  event,  was 
recalled  in  disgrace.  (Philips,  69$.  Echard.)  a.  It  ap- 
pears that  upon  information  communicated  by  Qarges  of 
what  he  himself  knew,  and  of  what  he  had  learned,  the 
doors  were  locked,  and  the  council  of  state  was  informed 
by  Ashley  Cooper  that  he  had  received  intimation  of  a 
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dangerous  design,  &c.  3.  That  an  additional  reform  in  the 
.  army  actually  took  place,  of  which  Burnet  was  told,  in  ge- 
neral that  a  small  share  only  belonged -to  Monk,  (i.  133.) 
Philips,  who,  from  the  perusal  of  Monk's  papers  (Wood's 
Oxon.)  has  preserved  these  facts,  endeavours  to  explain 
them  away  by  assuring  us  that  nothing  but  general  profes- 
sions passed  at  the  interview  with  the  French  ambassador  $ 
that  Clarges  applied  to  Shaftesbury  to  extricate  Monk  from 
the  importunities  of  Scot,  Hazlerig,  and  the  republicans 
who  pressed  him  to  assume  the  government ;  but  that  the 
general,  to  exculpate  them,  humanely  declared  there  was 
no  such  danger  in  agitation,  as  they  had  departed  well  sa-  . 
tisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  parliament.  Unless  suspi- 
cious of  his  designs,  it  is  not  likely  that  Clarges  would  ap- 
ply without  his  permission,  and  (as  Philips  informs  us) 
communicate  his  own  suspicions  to  the  council  of  state  to 
relieve  him  from  importunity.  But  it  is  evident  that  Phi- 
lips's  explanation  is  too  apologeticaj,  to  remove  the  remark- 
able coincidence  between  these  circumstances  and  Locke's 
narrative.    Philips,  ^92, 
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